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VIEW FROM A BALCONY 


pss years ago I happened to pass | early morning, glowing with victory, to 

through Chiswick, near London, and | pitch their tents where the Cavaliers had 
paused near a field where Prince Rupert | just folded theirs. Last year I turned in 
and his little army camped overnight on | to take another look at the same place. I 
their retreat before Hampden and his} paused again near the Rupert House 
Roundheads—a scene which the perspec- | surely a very civil-seeming home for the 
tive of time has made into an allegorical | barbaric prince whose name was twisted 
tableau of Aristocracy retreating before | into ‘* Prince Robber.” Two lions couch 
Yeomanry. (It is a retreat that steadily | above the projecting doorway, two child- 
goes on still.) At that time I found it | figures stand on the ground beneath, 
pleasant to see large and beautiful gar-| which may be emblems of that ferocity 
dens, with stately poplars and every varie- | for which the prince was famed beyond 
ty of fruit tree, glorifying the acres once | all warriors of his time, until he fell in 
steeped with the bluest blood of England. | love with the pretty actress under whose 
Eight hundred Cavaliers were here found | Sway he became gentle as a child. 


dead when the Roundheads came in the} I meant to enter on the grass-covered 
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Roman Road along which the prince re- | 
treated some seventeen centuries after the 
Here Roman coins and 
bits of ancient tile have been found, are 
still occasionally found. At any rate, it is 
well enough to keep one’s eyes sharp upon 
But 
first another good look at the beautiful 
gardens which cover the camp of the Cav 


Romans made it. 


the ground for a few hundred yards. 


aliers—gardens planned and planted by 
Lindley, the famous horticulturist and 
botanist, father of the present Mr. Justice | 
Lindley. 

Angels and ministers of grace! am I 
dreaming? Right before me is the appa- | 
rition of a little red town made up of | 
quaintest Queen Anne houses. — It is visi- | 
ble through the railway arch, as it might 
be a lunette picture projected upon a land- 


scape. Surely my eyes are cheating me; | 


they must have been* gathering impres- | 


sions of by-gone architecture along the | 
Malls, and are now turning them to vis- | 
ions, and building them by ideal mirage 
into this dream of old-time homesteads! 

I was almost afraid to rub my eyes lest 
the antique townlet should vanish, and | 
crept softly along as one expecting to sur- 
prise fairies in their retreat. But when 
across the common a Metropolitan train 
came thundering, and the buildings did 
not disappear, I began to feel that they 
That they | 
should be real seemed even stranger than | 
that they should be fantasies. The old 
trees still stood, the poplars waved their | 
green streamers in the summer breeze, the 
huge willows branched out on every side; | 
but the turnips and pumpkins they once 
had 


and amid the flowers and fruit trees rosy 


were fabrics not quite baseless. 


overhung become wsthetic houses, 

children at play had taken the place of | 
grimy laborers. 
lar—who ever before heard of a medlar- 
tree out sidewalk ?—on through a 
wide avenue of houses that differed from | 
each other sympathetically, in pleasing 

competition as to which could be prettiest. | 
Their gables sometimes fronting the street, 

their doorways adorned with varied touch- | 
es of taste, the windows surrounded with 
tinted glass, the lattices thrown open, and 


[ passed beneath a med 


On a 


many comely young faces under dainty | 
caps visible here and there, altogether im- 
pressed me with a sense of being in some 
enchanted land. After turning into sev 

eral streets of this character, and strolling 
into several houses not yet inhabited, | 
watching the decorators silently engaged 


| Park, decidedly ves! 


| taste and needs stood 


| millionaires 
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|} upon their work, I recognized that 


was the veritable land of the lotus- 
where they who arrive may sit then : 
and say, *‘ We will return no more 
My summer ramble ended in a 
tion that Bedford Park was an ade 
answer to Mr. Mallock’s question 
If lived at Be 
In one year's 
an architectural design adapted to 
finished in } 
wnid trees planted by Lindley; the 
convenience was completed, theo) 
mentation added; and therein I now si; 
to write this little sketch of the pretti: 
and pleasantest townlet in England, whi; 
my neighbor Mr. Nash is out on thi 
cony sketching the trees and houses that 


life worth living ?” 


ist 


Wal 


| wave and smile through my study win 


dows. For those who dwell here {} 
world is divided into two great classes 
those who live at Bedford Park, and thos: 
who do not. Nevertheless, we of the firs} 


| class are not so far removed from thos: 
| of the second as not to feel for them, and 


to help them as well as we can to see ow 
village, so far as it can be put on paper i: 


white and black. It is with that com 


| passionate feeling that Mr. Nash with his 


pencil and I with my pen have prepared 
some account and illustration of what has 


| been done toward building a Utopia i 


brick and paint in the suburbs of Londo: 
For a long time cultured taste in Lon 


| don for persons of moderate means had 


been able to express itself only on pape) 
Any deviation from the normal style could 
be achieved only by the wealthy. Thi 
Dutch have the proverb, ** Nothing is 
cheaper than paint,” but the Dutch might 


| have discovered their mistake had they 


lived in London within recent years, and 


ventured to desire any variation from thi 


conventional decoration of houses. Even 


| fifteen years ago the artistically decorated 


(modern) houses in this vast metropolis 
might almost be counted on one’s finge) 
and toes, and they were the houses of 
of artists. The artists 
could do much of the work themselves, 
and the millionaires could command spe 


or 


| cial labors. . But meanwhile the peop! 


who most desired beautiful homes wer 
those of the younger generation whom the 
new culture had educated above the mere 


| pursuit of riches, at the same time awak 


ening in them refined tastes which only 
through riches could obtain their satisfac 
tion. However, London is a vast place: 








BEDFORI 


TOWER HOUSE AND L 


one of the best things about it is that near- 
y every head, however ingeniously con- 
structed, can find a circle of other heads 
to which it is related. The demand of a 
few expanded until its supply was at hand. 
Jonathan Carr, member of a family to 
which much of this kind of artistic activ 
ity in London is due, had become the pro- 
prietor of a hundred acres of land out here 
at Chiswick. It was land on which art 


had already been at work; a considerable | 


part of it had been the home garden of 
Bedford House, where, as already said, 
Lindley had resided. Around the large 
garden were orchards and green fields. 
Mr. Carr believed that his land might fair- 
ly be made the site of a number of pictur- 


esque houses, both as to architecture and | 


decoration, such as many of his acquaint- 
ances were longing for; he believed that 
if a considerable number of persons should 


contract for such houses, that kind of 
work which has been costly because ex- | 


ceptional might be much reduced; he be- 
lieved also that there were architects and 
decorators who, out of materials sufficient 
ly alike to be secured in large quantities, 
could produce a rich variety of combina- 
tions, so that a maximum of individual 
taste might be expressed at a minimum of 
cost. Mr. Carr consulted Norman Shaw 
on the matter; that architect encouraged 


) PARK. 


AWN-TENNIS GROUNDS. 


| the project, and agreed to devote himself 
| personally to it. And I may say here 
| that the speedy success of the scheme was 
largely due to the well-known characters 
of the landlord and the architect. Their 
enthusiasm for art, their liberality and 
| honor, excluded all suspicion that the 
scheme was a money-making bubble; the 
slow-growing plant of confidence was al- 
ready grown in their case for the kind of 
people who really wanted these houses, 
In the course of littke more than three 
| years three hundred and fifty houses have 
been erected. They are embowered amid 
trees, and surrounded by orchards; their 
generous gardens are well stocked with 
trees, flowers, and fruits, so that these 


houses appear as if they had been here for 


generations. No one could imagine that 
four years ago they were all little sketches 
on paper, passing between landlord, arehi- 
tect, and residents; and indeed my friend 
Abbey, the artist, who has visited us occa- 
sionally, says he can not yet get it out of 
his head that he is walking through a 
| water-color. 

The first consideration is health. Bed- 
| ford Park is naturally healthy. It is sit- 
| uated upon a gravel-bed, remote from the 

fogs of London, and with easy access to 
the river for its drains. Kensington is 
|only nine minutes nearer the centre of 
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DINING-ROOM IN 


London than Bedford Ken 


afternoons between October 


Park, vet at 
sington few 
and February can be passed without gas 
light, whereas here there were only four 
or five occasions last fall and winter when 
the lights were required before evening. 
There 
ten minutes by train we reach Kew Gar 
dens. Horticultural Gar 
There 


Co oper 


are beautiful walks around, and in 
The Chiswick 
dens are under ten minutes’ walk. 
lack of breathing space 
with these 
we 


IS ho 


ating natural sanitary advan 


tages have a system of open drain 
completely separating each house 
from the main drain, carrying all 


drain-pipes outside of every 


pipes 
its 
house, thus 
preventing any back draught of sewer 
gas, and any serious evil or immediate dis- 
comfort arising from aecidents to the wa 
ter system of the house. The houses are 
built with fourteen-inch brick walls, and 
without cellars. It is in conformity with 
what has been decided to be the prudent 
plan in London that under-ground rooms 
are unknown here, each house being found 
ed On a solid bed of concrete, the floors 
raised sufliciently high above this to allow 
of full and free ventilation beneath every 
house, 

Sanitary considerations are not neglect- 
ed in the decorations. Matting is used in 
the lining of halls and staircases ; it is 
easy to keep clean, and does not gather or 


| dows being large, they supply ample il 


| simple, honest, unpretending. 





TOWER HOUSE. 


send forth dust every time a door is open 
Tiles 
are also much employed, which are also 
easy to keep clean; and although stained 
class is used, it is as a decorative casement 
and is not allowed to impede the light 
which can never be spared in England 


ed, as is often the case with paper. 


What at once impresses the intelligent 
visitor to Bedford Park is the fact that 
the beauty which has been admittedly s 
cured is not fictitious. A competent writ 
er in the Sporting and Dramatic News 
(September 27, 1879) speaks very truly of 
this feature of the new village: ‘*‘ We hay: 
here no unchangeable cast-iron work, but 
hand-wrought wooden balustrades and 
palings; no great sheets of plate-glass, but 
small panes set in frames of wood which 
look strong and solid, although, the win 


or 
5S 


lumination for the spacious rooms within 
There is no attempt to conceal with fals« 
fronts, or stucco ornament, or unmean 
ing balustrades, that which is full of com 
fortable suggestiveness in a climate lik« 
our own—theé house roof; everything is 
Within 
no clumsy imitations of one wood to con 
ceal another, but a preserving surface of 
beautifully flatted paint, made handsome 
by judicious arrangements of color. Here 
brick is openly brick, and wood is openly 
wood, and paint is openly paint. Noth 





BEDFORD PARK. 


ymes in a Mean, sneaking way, pre 
12 to be that which it is not. Var- 
There is an old-world 
ibout the place despite its newness, 
me touch of Dutch homeliness, with 
ir of English comfort and luxurious 
but not a bit of the showy, artificial 
stuffs which prevailed 


s unknown. 


ch in our 
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dependently of each other, could hardly 
if it 
had oecurred, would have been a misfor 
tune of monotony; but recently these de 
signs have been sufficiently varied, and 
the new patterns, which may be had in di 
shades, are now so nu 
it is quite possible for all to 


have occurred a few years ago, or, 


vers colors and 
merous that 
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QUEEN 


homes when Queen Anne was on the 
throne, when we imported our furniture 
from France, and believed in nothing 
which was not French.” 

Those who purchase or lease houses at 
Bedford Park are allowed the choice where 
their wall-papers shall be purchased, what 
designs shall be selected, and what colors 
shall be used on the wood-work. A cer- 
ain amount is allotted for the decoration 
of the drawing-room, dining-room, and so 
on, and the occupants are invited to select 
ip to that sum freely; or if they faney 
some costlier paper or decoration, the ex- 
As a matter of 
fact, a majority of the residents have used 
the wall-papers and designs of Morris, the 
draught on whose decorative works has 
branch of the 
Bloomsbury establishment will probably 
become necessary in the vicinity of Bed- 
ford Park. This natural selection of the 
Morris designs by so many families, in- 


cess of price is added. 


become so serious that a 


ANNE 


GARDENS. 


without a calamitous same 
And this result is largely due to 
the excellent taste and ingenuity of the 
founder of the village, who is pretty cer 
tain to give those arranging the interiors 
of their houses the best advice, not unfre 
quently guiding them about the place to 
see the effect of certain papers already on 
walls, and showing how by new combina 
tions of dado-paper and wall-paper, or dis- 
temper, repetitions of neighboring decora- 


be satistied 


ness. 


tions may be avoided. The besetting sin 


of the new decoration—monotony—is thus 
measurably escaped. 

The best standards, indeed, Mr. Carr is 
generally able to show in his own house. 
His taste and that of his wife have made 
their beautiful indeed. It 
would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
room than the dining-room, which our 
artist has drawn with care, but much of 
its beauty depends upon the soft colors 
and tints of its walls and its genuinely 


house very 
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old furniture. This house, known as the 
Tower House, is as elegant, comfortable, 
and charming as need be desired even by 
seat of a contin 
The hall, 
landings, and rooms are all spacious and 
well proportioned ; vet the entire build 


those whose home is the 
uous and liberal hospitality. 


ing, arrangements, and decorations have 
probably not cost more than two thou 
sand pounds 

In Mr. Nash's sketch of ** Queen Anne 
Gardens” the observer 


maay see some 


characteristic features of the place, such 
. 


as the venerable air of our trees, and the 
relation of our streets to the old charac 
ters traced upon the soil by the gardens 
which preceded these. It is said some of 
the streets of Boston, Massachusetts, fol 
lowed the old sheep-paths; and it may 
now be entered in the archives of Bedford 
Park, against its becoming a city, that its 
streets and gardens have been largely de 
cided by Dr. Lindley’s trees. 
them curve to make way for the lofty pa 
triarchs of the estate, which we hope may 


Some of 


long wave over us. There has been an 
accompanying good result, that wherever 
the eye looks it meets something beautiful. 

One of our views is slightly utilitarian. 
It is taken from the old Roman Road, and 
from the Co-operative Stores in the fore- 
ground commands the railway, on which 


STORES 


AND TABARD INN, 


trains bear us to the heart of London i) 
thirty Indeed, one can start 
from our little station for a voyage round 


minutes. 


the world, so many are the junctions to 
from it. The portico of t] 
church is visible on the right in this pic 
ture, and in the distance the steeple ot 
Turnham Green parish church. —Besid 
the Co-operative Stores stands the one inn 
of Bedford Park. It is a part of the con 
tract of each lessee that he shall not al 
low any public-house (or drinking hous 


be reached 


to be opened on his premises, nor allow 
any trade to be carried on upon the same. 
Yet there is need of an inn that families 
may come to experiment on the place, 
and where lodgings may be obtained 
when houses are overfull of guests, Bed 
ford Park being much given to hospital 
itv. The inn is called ‘*The Tabard.’ 
That was the name of the old inn in the 
borough, near London Bridge, from which 
Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims started 
Another of Mr. Nash’s views shows our 
Tennis lawn and Badminton floor (as 
phalt), which are pretty generally the 
These beautiful 
end of Tower 


scene of merry games. 

the west 
House (seen on the left). Its garden is 
not fenced off from the Tennis ground 
and extends to the Club-house. It con 
tains beautiful trees, among others the first 


crounds are at 





ngtonia (as the English insist on 
ng that American institution) plant- 
England. 
ie Club is the social heart of Bedford 
_and it is speaking moderately to say 
as pure a sample of civilization as 
institution upon this planet. After 
ming that, my reader need hardly be 
rmed that in it ladies and gentlemen 
on a perfect equality. Whatever dis 
etions are made are such as instinct 
The ladies did not en 
ter the billiard-room, possibly fearing that 
might put too much restraint upon 
ventlemen who not only smoke, but some- 


und taste suggest. 
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new books with which the table is always 
stocked, or to take refreshments. Out 

side of this superb window may be seen 
flowers and ornamental shrubs by day 

but the time selected by our artist for pre 
senting it was somewhat after midnight, 
on an occasion when there were prettier 
flowers inside—those of the night-bloom 

ing variety, which never fail to spring up 
when the summons has gone forth for a 
faney-dress ball. 

The book-shelves, settees, and, indeed, 
most of the furniture in these rooms are 
genuinely antique and finely carved oak of 
the seventeenth century; other pieces are 
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READING AND BILLIARD ROOM, CLUB-HOUSE. 


times like to take their coats off at the | 
game; so there has been added a ladies’ | 
billiard-room, exquisitely panelled and | 
papered. The wainscot is of oak which | 
was once in a church of London City | 
built by Sir Christopher Wren: the wood | 
was so sound after all those years as to | 
‘bleed’ when sawn for this room. Above 

this panelling there is a soft golden paper. 

A door opens between this and the read 

ing-room, beyond which is the gentle- | 
billiard - room. of our two 
sketches made in this room looks toward 

this door; the other shows its great bay- 
window, on the seats about which ladies 
and gentlemen are wont to sit to read the 


men’s One 


of the dark perforated pattern formerly 
made in India. In the reading-room are 
to be found all the appliances of the Pall 
Mall clubs, the journals and periodicals of 


| the world, and the newest works from the 


great circulating libraries. The Club has 
a large hall for assemblies; it is beauti- 
fully decorated, and especially rejoices in 
some old panels, with classical subjects 
wrought in gold on ebony, which fill the 
There 
is a stage, with drop-scene representing 
one of our streets, and appointments for 
theatrical representations. Here the in 


wall space above the mantel-piece. 


habitants assemble to witness the perform- 


ances of their amateur company, and to 








A FANCY-DRESS PARTY 


listen to concerts by their musical neigh 
bors. Here they enjoy lectures, poetical 
and dramatic recitations, and other enter 
tainments, at the close of which they gen 
erally dance. 

Fancy-dress balls are an amusement 
much esteemed at Bedford Park. There 


is, indeed, a rumor in the adjacent town 
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AT THE CLUB. 


dress balls must take place in the winte: 
and end with Mi-Caréme. 


It does not pr 
vail here. 


It was on one of the softest 


| nights of July that we had our !ast ba 


of that character. The grounds, which 


in one of our pictures are seen beyond tli 


| tennis-players, were overhung with Chi 


of London that the people of Bedford Park | 


move about in faney dress every day. 


And so far as the ladies are concerned it 
is true that many of their costumes, open 
air as well as other, might some years ago 
have been regarded as fancy dress, and 
would still cause a sensation in some Phil 


istine quarters, 


ball some young men, having danced un 
til five o'clock, when it was bright day 
light concluded not to vo to bed at all, 


but went out to take a game of tennis. At 
eight they were still playing, but though 
they were in fancy costumes they did not 
attract 


much The tradesmen 


and others moving about at that hour no 


attention. 


doubt supposed it was only some new Bed 
ford Park fashion 


At our last fancy-dress | 


There seems to be a | 
superstition on the Continent that faney 


nese lanterns, and the sward and bushes 
were lit up,as it were, with many-tinted 
giant glow-worms. The féte-champétre 
and the mirth of the ball-room went on 
side by side, with only a baleony and its 
luxurious cushions between them. Com 
paratively few of the ladies sought to rep 
resent any particular ‘‘ character”; there 
were about two hundred present, and fan 
cy for both were de ri 
gueur; vet among all these there were few 
conventionally historical 


costumes sexes 
or allegorical 
There was a notable absence 
The la 
dies had indulged their own tastes in de 
sign and color, largely assisted, no doubt, 
by the many artists which Bedford Park 
can boast, and the result was decidedly the 
most beautiful scene of the kind T have 
ever witnessed. 


characters. 


of ambitious and costly dresses. 








ere is hardly an evening of the spring 

| summer when Bedford Park does not 
unpurposed tableaux, which, were 
visible any evening at the opera, 

d be declared fine achievements of | 
agerial art. Through the low and 

ide windows, on which the curtains often 
vot fall, the light of wax candles comes 

mt to mingle with the moonlight, and 
many are they who wend their way from | 
the more dismal suburbs to gaze in at the | 
happy families en tableau, and listen to the 

musie stealing out on the ever-quiet air, 

The new suburb which has thus come | 
into existence swiftly, yet so quietly that 
the building of it has not seared the night- 
ingale I heard yesternight nor the sky- 
larks singing while I write, has gone far 
toward the realization of some aims not 
its own, ideals that have hitherto failed. 
There is not a member of it who would 
not be startled, if not seandalized, at any 
suggestion that he or she belonged to | 
a community largely socialistic. They 
vould allege, with perfect truth, that they 
are not even acquainted with the majority | 
of their neighbors, have their own circle | 
of friends, and go on with their business | 
is men and women of the world. Nev- | 
ertheless, it is as certainly true that a de- 
gree in social evolution is represented by 
Bedford Park, and that it is in the direc- 
tion of that co-operative life which ani- | 
mated the dreams of Pere Enfantin and 
Saint-Simon. All society, indeed, must 
steadily and normally advance in that di- | 
rection. Fora long time there have been 
tendencies to put more and more of the | 
domestic work out upon establishments | 
which all haveincommon. As one baker | 
prepares bread for many families, and one | 
laundry washes for many, and the rail- | 
way, omnibus, cab, ply for many, so other | 
accommodations needed by all are found | 
to be within reach of the co-operative prin- | 
ciple; even the luxuries of life are found | 
to be largely within reach of it. This 
village has been rendered possible by 
that principle, though it had another aim. 
Houses of similar architecture have in re- 
cent years been built here and there in 
London and other cities, but they have | 
probably cost their owners a third more | 
than they have cost here, because the large 
number of families which agreed to buy 





or rent houses enabled the landlord and | 
founder of Bedford Park to make large, 
therefore comparatively cheap, eal 
ments for the supply of materials and 
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labor, elsewhere special or exceptional 


| By this means one of the chief advan 


tages of co-operation was to some extent 
secured, We have also our co-operative 
stores; Our newspapers and current liter 
ature are obtained in common; we have 
billiard-rooms, tennis lawns, club conven- 
iences, and entertainments to a consid- 
erable extent in common; and perhaps 
by the time this paper is read the Tabard 
may be supplying the table @héte at a 
rate sufficiently moderate to place a daily 
dinner within reach of families who may 
find that desirable. Thus the co-operative 
principle has shown its applicability to the 
requirements of the cultured class, who 
are especially interested in making for 
their families beautiful homes, without, as 
Thoreau said, sacrificing life to its means. 
Incomes are largely increased when they 
need no longer be expended on the phys- 


| ical appliances of comfort beyond the act 


ual advantage derived. To keepa private 
carriage in order that it may be used an 
hour or two each day is not economy, if 
an equally good carriage can be hired for 
the hours needed. Now and then we hear 
a little gossip when some of the dishes at 
a distinguished dinner party are suspect- 
ed of having been prepared by Duclos in- 


| stead of a private chef, but the tendency 
| of retined society is to smile still more at 


large outlays for ostentation. 
But while in some regards Bedford Park 


| must be considered a socialistic village, it 


is almost the reverse of any community 
which has been so called hitherto, and is 
far away from the rocks on which most 
of them have been wrecked. No step in 
the planting or development of the vil- 
lage has been artificial, or even prescribed ; 
each institution has appeared in response 
to a definite want. It was not in conse- 
quence of any original scheme that the 
co-operative stores, the club, or the Ta- 
bard Inn were built. The entire freedom 
of the village and of its inhabitants is un- 
qualified by any theory whatever, wheth- 


| er social, political, or economie. 


Bedford Park is in danger of becoming a 
show place. Now and then the fair riders 
of Hyde Park extend afternoon exercise 
to enjoy a look at the new suburb. And 
sometimes the statesman, weary with his 
midnight work in Parliament or in Down- 
ing Street, finds relief in this quiet retreat. 
Professor Fawcett is apt to put in an ap- 
pearance on Sunday afternoons, and one 
day the grand face of John Bright, with 
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AN ARTIST'S STUDIO. 


its white halo of silken hair, was seen 
among us. M. Renan, when he was deliv- 
ering his Hibbert lectures, was entertained 
in one of our homes, and pronounced Bed 
ford Park ** une véritable utopie.” He ap 
peared quite amazed at finding in London 
that ideal place which French enthusiasm 
has often dreamed of, and which differs 
from the ‘plain living and high think 
ing” of the English philosophers. For 
here where we have the scientific lecture 
one evening, we may have theatricals on 
the next; and if we have ambrosial poetry 


or classic music one day, on the next the | 


ladies will be found attending the School 
for Cookery, and learning how to make 
dishes dainty enough to set before any 
gourmand. Minister Lowell has also 
paid us a visit, and I believe he thought 
Bedford Park ought to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Harvard University. 
But our most memorable visitor was ‘* H. 


H.,”’ whose eyes illuminated our town for | 


a day or two, and then went away with 
such pictures as can only be painted when 
such vision as hers comes upon such a vis 


ion as she found here. She came from a 
beautiful home in a beautiful land: from 
bright rooms decorated with many a brill 
iant stripe and spot contributed by the wild 
creatures and growths of Colorado, and 
touched all over with her own poetic taste ; 


iN 


and she realized at once that she had conv 
to sister homes with hers, where there was 
the same desire to cultivate beauty in hai 

mony with nature. The brilliant letter 
she wrote about her visit here comes ba 

to Bedford Park just as I write this my last 
page, and among the many reports that 
have been written of us none is more 
true. My distant readers will perceiv: 
that my enthusiasm is not of delusion 
if I conclude my rambling paper by bor 
rowing for a moment the pen of ** H. H 

‘Only thirty minutes by rail from Char 
ing Cross—gardens, country air, lanes, 
bits of opens where daisies grow, where 
fogs do not hang, and from which fai 
horizons can be seen—is not the London 
prisoner lucky that can flee his jail at 
night, and sleep till morning in such a 
suburb? Lucky indeed, no matter to what 
sort of house he escaped, so it stood on a 
spot like this. But when to the opens 
the clear air, lanes, and daisies, it is added 
that, fleeing thither, the London prisoner 


may sit down and rest, lie down and sleep 


in, and rise up and enjoy, a charming lit 
tle Queen Anne house, built, colored, and 
decorated throughout with good taste by 
artists who know what souls need as well 
as what bodies require, there is conferred 
on him a double, nay, an immeasurable, 
benefit and unreckonable obligation.” 












| 
; 
| 


THE UNIVERSITY LEIDEN 

N February 11, 1875, the Universi- 
( ty of Leiden celebrated the three- 
hundredth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. Delegates from all the great 
universities of Europe gathered in the 
famous senate-chamber, which Niebuhr 
called the 
Europe in the history of learning,” bear- 
ing addresses of congratulation for this 
joyful oeeasion. The Hollanders look 
with peculiar pride on this their favorite 
university. It commemorates one of the 
most glorious events in the history of 
their country. The long Eighty Years’ 
War with Spain had begun. City after 
city had fallen before the onward march 
of the Spaniards. The heroic struggle 
of Haarlem had ended in the capture of 
the city. Leiden, after a double siege 
lasting in all nearly a year, was saved by 
the valor of its citizens. No siege in 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING, 


last. The great dikes were cut, the sea 


‘“most memorable room in | flowed in over the land, bearing the pa 
| triot fleet, and the siege was raised. In 


token of the national gratitude for the 
successful defense of the city, the Prince 
of Orange, with the advice of the Estates 


| of the Realm, decreed the establishment of 


Never did resolution and 
action in so important a matter follow in 
more rapid succession. 


a university. 


The Prince sent 
his recommendation to the States-General 
December 28, 1574. On January 2, 1575, 
the letter was read in public session at 
Delft, and on the following day the res 


| olution was adopted. 


Up to this time the northern provinces 


| 


history surpasses the record of this in 
heroic bravery and endurance. War, 
pestilence, and famine hovered over the 
apparently doomed city. Relief came at 


of the Netherlands had been far behind 
the southern in learning. The great Uni- 
versity of Louvain was now wholly in 
the hands of the Spaniards. 


fg EOE EN hore 
awe ee 


How deeply 


REG Y A 
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William of Orange felt the need of the 
establishment of a university on Dutch 
His eldest son and 
heir, the Count of Buren, had been taken 


soil may be inferred. 


while pursuing his studies at Louvain, 
and carried a captive to Spain for almost 
a life-long exile from his native land. 
While there his whole generous nature 
was changed, and he became gloomy, aus- 


tere, and bigoted. The clear vision of the | 


Prince saw that no new national life was 
possible under the influences which had 
robbed him of his son. 
the main impulse to learning in Holland, 
as well as in North Germany, had sprung 
from the labors of the ‘‘ Brothers of the 
Life in Common.” These pure and de- 
voted men, like the friars of a later cen- 
tury in England, labored every where with 
a strange fervor and self-denying zeal. In 
the school of Gerald Groot, at Deventer, 
Thomas & Kempis and Agricola were ed- 


Up to this time | 





in the midst of their long and wea) 
war. The Dutch historians deserj 
stately exercises with great faitht 
and minuteness. After solenim reli: 
services in the cathedral chureh of x; Nil 
Peter, a procession was formed, whi sim 
seems to have consisted of heathen divi cess 
ities, ancient philosophers and poets, a) 

modern aldermen. The burgher in 


came first, in full armor, ‘‘in token ¢] 


| having won liberty for themselves, t] 


ueated. They contended against abuses | 
in the Church, and sought to introduce | 


the popular language into its ritual. Lim- 
ited as was the range of their instruction, 
their services in copying books and in la 
boring for the elevation of the common 
people, and their sturdy condemnation of 
the beggar monks, were of the highest 
value as a contribution to the advance of 
learning in Europe. 

The charter of the University of Lei- 
den was modelled after those of the older 
universities of the Continent. Motley 
calls attention to the ‘‘ ponderous irony” 
in which it was conceived. Holland still 
recognized its allegiance to Spain; the 
dream of an independent exercise of sov- 
ereignty had never entered the thoughts 
of the people. Hence it was necessary 
to throw the majesty of the royal name 
around the establishment of the young 


would be the defenders of the universit 

Next came a magnificent chariot, upon 
which sat a female figure clothed 
white. This was the Holy Gospel. The 
Four Evangelists attended her on foot. 
walking on either side of her carriave 
Then came Justice, blindfold, mounted 
upon a unicorn, while those eminent doc 
tors of the law, Julian, Papian, and Tri 
bonian, attended by lackeys and men-at 
arms, rode by her side. Medicine follow 
ed on horseback, bearing in one hand a 
garland of medicinal herbs, and in the 
other a treatise on the healing art. Her 
escort was composed af the most learned 
physicians of antiquity, Hippocrates, Ga 


| len, Theophrastus, and Dioscorides. Phi 


losophy and the Liberal Arts were repre 
sented by Minerva in complete armor, 
with shield, and lance at rest. <A noble 
retinue of ancient philosophers and poets 
on horseback attended her—Plato and Ar 
istotle, Homer, Cicero, and Virgil. Then 
came the mace-bearers and beadles with 
painted staffs, the orator, the professors 


| and doctors in their caps and gowns, the 


reverend clergy, the burgomasters and 
state dignitaries, guests of exalted rank, 
and the great body of citizens. Beneath 
triumphal arches and over streets strewn 


| with flowers the stately procession moved, 


university. The charter proceeds in Phil- 


ip’s name to authorize the founding of a 
university as a reward to the citizens for 
their rebellion against himself, ‘* especial- 
ly in consideration of the differences of 
religion, and the great burdens and hard- 


ships borne by the citizens of our city of | 


Leiden during the war with such faith- 
fulness.” 


amid the thunder of culverins, falconets, 
and mortars. As it approached the Nuns’ 
Bridge a triumphal barge decorated with | 
flags to the water's edge, and covered with 
a canopy enwreathed with laurels, cast off 
and floated to the former cloister of St 
3arbara, which had been set apart as the 
home of the new university. Upon the 


| deck sat Apollo and the Nine Muses in 


Unlike the English and many of the | 


German universities, which sprang from 
earlier monastic schools, we can trace the 
history of the University of Leiden from 


the beginning, and it is interesting to see | 


with what ceremonies the sturdy Dutch | 


burghers found time for its inauguration 


| classical attire. Neptune, ‘‘ who with his 


waves had saved the city, and who seem 
ed now to guide and welcome this learned 
company within,” stood at the rudder. 
As the procession approached, Apollo 
touched his lyre ‘‘ with strange skill and 
grace,” and the organ was played. Apollo 
and the Muses then left the barge, and 





i e Holy Gospel, Justice, Medicine, 
| Pallas advanced, each was embraced 
issed in turn by Apollo and all the 
Each professor received a 
ir salutation. Then the whole pro- 
nn entered the new abode of the uni 


Muses. 
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ed the advance of the procession. | tors from among them. The expenses of 


Arminius were thus defrayed by the city 
of Amsterdam while pursuing his studies 
at Geneva. Hereafter education was to 
find a home in Holland, and to this end 
the University of Leiden was granted all 
the privileges of the most favored foreign 


WILLI&M OF ORANGE, 


versity. Here an oration, ‘in praise of | 
theology,” was pronounced, and a ban- | 
quet followed, ‘‘not in superfluity, but 

sufficient for the desire of each and the 

need of his nature,” and the Leiden Uni- 

versity was formally opened. 

Since the University of Louvain had 
been closed to students from Holland by 
the events of the war and by the Catholic 
character which it had assumed, Dutch 
students had pursued their studies at for- 
eign universities, at Heidelberg, Basel, or 
Geneva. Protestant cities paid the ex- 
penses of promising students, with the 
hope of supplying the churches with pas- 


schools. It was endowed with the reve 
nues of the ancient Abbey of Egmont, 
and placed under the charge of curators 
chosen from among the most eminent and 
learned men in Holland. Every one con- 
nected with the university, even to the 


| lowest official, was exempted from taxa- 
| tion of all kinds, and received his wine, 
| beer, salt, soap, coffee, tea, and books free 


' 


of duty. <A court for the punishment of 
offenses was granted as one of the prerog 
atives of the university. Whoever had 
been received to academic citizenship and 
enrolled on the books of the university 
Was privileged from arrest throughout the 
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country except at the order of the rector | 


and court. This court was not a purely 


scholastic tribunal, as in the German uni- | 


versities, but was composed of the rector 
and four professors and a representation 
of the city magistracy. The privileges of 
the court were not limited to students, but 
all citizens who had received a degree, all 
strangers who simply visited the universi- 


Frenchmen, we owe our Joseph Sea 


ty ‘‘ out of curiosity,” but attended no lec- | 


tures, all clergymen whose names had 
ever been on an academic roll, and their 


families and servants, were amenable to | 


this tribunal only. Innumerable ques- 


tions of jurisdiction naturally arose be- 


tween the university court and the city | 


courts, but upon an appeal to the States- 
General questions at issue were always 
decided in favor of the privileges of the 
university. Naturally no other tribunal 
could overrule or review the decisions of 
this court, though the Prince, in the ex- 
ercise of his sovereign rights, might par- 
don or commute a sentence. The pun- 
ishments which the court might inflict 
were unlimited in their range, but con- 


sisted ordinarily of fines, confinement to | 


the room, and, in graver cases, to banish- 
ment for a term of years from the town, 
and deprivation of all academic privileges. 
Scourging with the rod was not uncom- 
mon in the German universities at this 
time. One case is on record in the his- 
tory of Leiden. A theological student 
received this punishment for some offense, 
but the infliction of the penalty occasioned 
such a tumult among the students that a 
similar sentence was never again imposed. 
Twice students were condemned to death. 
One student who had fatally wounded an- 
other in a fracas was sentenced to death, 
but was pardoned by Prince Maurice; an- 
other, for theft, seems to have suffered 
the extreme penalty. 

The university owes the pre-eminence 
which it held during the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the intelligent oversight and wise 


munificence of the curators. They sought | 


to obtain the most distinguished scholars 
of all nations, and to this end spared nei- 
ther pains nor expense. The acquisition 
of a professor became a subject of diplo- 
matic negotiation, often of princely medi- 
ation. Hence it was said that no univer- 
sity of Europe had so many scholars of 
renown as Leiden—‘* nulla Europe totius 
academia tales habuit viros.” The uni- 
versity became the centre of the scholar- 








Germany. At the ter-centennia 
bration Professor De Vries could 
his address of welcome to the ass: 
delegates from the universities of E 
standing in the senate-chamber, and | 
ing to the portraits of distinguish: d 
fessors which hang on its walls: ** Ty 


that incomparable man, Salmasius, |), 
nellus, and Clusius; to you, Germa 
owe Gronovius, Hermann, Albinus, R 
ken, and Pestelius; to you, Swiss, w: 
Vitruvius, Weisse, and Wryttenba 
Their learning was cosmopolitan. |, 
universal Latin tongue united scholai 
one great brotherhood, and was the source 
of communication between the learned . 
different lands. English, French, Dutch 
Italian, and German scholars carried oy 
an intimate correspondence and conipar 
ison of views. Casaubon and Sealicer 
corresponded for fourteen years with the 
greatest regularity, though they had ney 
er met; and yet Casaubon could write iy 
his diary, when the news of his great 
friend’s death reached him, ‘*I have lost 
the guide of my studies, my incomparabh| 
friend, the sweet patron of my life.” 

As the custodians of the rights of schol] 
ars, the curators guarded most jealously 
the prerogatives of the university. Many 
a Prince of Orange was made to feel that 
its interests were dearer to them than his 
favor. Frequently the rector, senate, and 
the whole body of professors were sum 
moned to deliberate with the curators on 
important questions affecting the welfare 
of the university. Their complaints were 
listened to, controversies reconciled, sala 
ries increased, the rights of subordinates 
guarded, and presents and special grants 
made to them. Their books were often 
published at the cost of the university, 
and their extra allowances frequently 
amounted to more than their ordinary 
salary. The curators were not merely 
the protectors of the university, but they 
became the patrons of learning in gener- 
al. Preachers and professors banished 
from their country on account of their re 
ligious faith reeeived grants to sustain 
them in their distress. Scholars from 
abroad were supplied with money to trav- 
el and to pursue certain investigations. 
Incredible numbers of refugees flocked to 
Holland during the Thirty Years’ War 
and the period of depression in letters 


ship of Europe, and the favored resort | which followed it. This little land was 

















ost illustrious for their learning.” The | 
wpiversity could not have held its way 
through these troubled times had it not | 
for the liberal charter which consti- 
tuted it. By this it became an independ- 
epublic of letters, which preserved it 
in the main from the arbitrary interfer- 
ence of the government, and from the | 
proscriptiveness of external fashions of 


thought. 

In those days a scholar was held to be | 
the glory of the city of his residence and 
his country. When Sealiger was invited 
to Leiden, a ship of war was ordered to re 
ceive him, and convey him from France 
to Holland; and when Salmasius returned 
to his native land upon a visit, after the 
death of his father, he went in a frigate 
escorted by the whole fleet to Dieppe. 
When he visited Sweden and Denmark, 
royal escorts accompanied him from the 
borders of one kingdom to the other. 
When Casaubon went from Geneva to 
enter upon his professorship at Mont- 
pellier, he was met at a distance from the 
city by a procession of high officials and 
the regents of the university—an honor 
not accorded later to the archbishop on 
his arrival, 

At first professors were chosen from the 
same confession, but when once elected, 
their views were generally inviolate under 
the prerogatives of the university and the 
protection of the curators. Only in 1619, 
at the time of the bitter Arminian contro- 
versy, were professors exposed to attack 
on account of their opinions. Professors 
in the theological department, though giv- 
ing a general assent to the national faith, 
received later full protection and entire 
freedom of utterance, which has continued 
until the present day. 

The influence of one great scholar in 
advancing the learning of his time is ad- 
mirably illustrated in the history of Scali- 
ger’s connection with the university. Its 
special renown began with his residence 
in Leiden. He was elected a professor of 
belles-lettres in 1593, but it can not be 
shown that he ever lectured in the univer- 
sity. The fame of his learning and the 
inspiration of his presence drew students 
from all lands. When a youth of nine- 
teen he shut himself in his room in Par- 
is, and in two years read through all 
the Greek authors in prose and verse in 
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the “asylum of refuge of men|and Oriental languages. He was con- 


versant with ancient and most of mod- 
ern literature. He was the first whose 
ideal of learning embraced a 
comprehensive view of ancient law and 
institutions. He spent days in his study 
forgetful of food. The reverence of his 
contemporaries for his genius and learn- 
ing was unparalleled. Casaubon called 
him ‘*‘an ocean of knowledge,” the ‘* mas- 
terpiece of nature,” ‘‘ greater in Greek 
poetry than any since Sophocles and Aris- 
tophanes.” Later writers of to-day echo 
this praise. Hallam calls him ‘‘ the most 
extraordinary master of general erudition 
that ever lived”; and Niebuhr says of him, 
“Sealiger stood on the topmost point of 
linguistic learning, and so high in scienge 
of all kinds that he was able of himself to 
acquire, use, and judge all therein.” 
Whenever Sealiger visited the universi- 
ty an escort of students attended him, and 
when he entered a lecture-room the pro- 
fessors ceased speaking in his presence. 
He occupied the seat of honor at the ses- 
sions of the senate, and at all public so- 
lemnities of the university. When pub- 
lic promotions were held, he was always 
addressed before the rector magnificus. 

To Leiden came the boy Grotius when 
only eleven years old to study under the 
direction of Sealiger. Here he acquired 
that scholarship which made him renown- 
ed in France even when a mere youth. 
At seventeen Henry LV. presented him to 
his sister at Versailles with the words, 
** Voila, le miracle de la Hollande.”’ 

Later Grotius became a jurist, diploma- 
tist, historian, theologian, the finest writer 
of Latin verse of his time, the founder of 
international law, the first to maintain 
that the ethical principle should underlie 
all transactions between nations as well as 
between individuals. 

The great successor of Sealiger was 
Salmasius, of whom it was said that 
‘*what he did not know was beyond the 
bounds of knowledge.”’ Leiden then stood 
at the head of all the universities of Eu- 
rope. Scholars called it ‘*the most illus- 
trious academy,” ** the glorious hall of all 
knowledge, the mother of all arts and 
sciences.” 

The earliest contest which shook the 
university was that between the Armin- 
ians and the Gomarists, or Calvinists. 
The leaders of the two sects were both 


classical 





regular order, and then turned and with 
equal industry investigated the Hebrew 


professors. Stadtholder and synod, the 
States-General and all classes of the peo- 














J, ARMINIUS, 


ple, took part in this memorable contest. 
The inhabitants of the city were divided 
into two hostile parties. The old hatred | 
once felt toward the Spaniards was now 
directed against fellow-citizens. Reli- 
gious questions became the current polit 
ical issue. The grandest statesman of Hol 
land was led to the scaffold. Episcopius, 
the friend of Arminius, who formulated 
his doctrines, and who appears in theolo- 
gical literature as a greater character than | 
his master, narrowly escaped being stoned 
to death in the city streets. The famous | 
Synod of Dort condemned the Five Prop- 
ositions of Arminius, and his adherents 
were deprived of all civil and sacred of- 
fices, and banished from the country. In 
the midst of this tumult the gentle Ar- 
minius died, and the quiet words of his 
will bear no witness to the stormy life he 
had led: ‘‘I have studied to inculcate 
everything which might contribute ac- 
cording to the word of God to the propa- 
gation and increase of truth, of the Chris- 
tian religion, of the true worship of God. 
of general piety and a holy conversation 
among men, and finally to that tranquil- 
lity and peace which befit the Christian 
name.” No one who knew him doubted | 
but that his life had been true to his fa- | 
vorite. motto: 
paradise.” | 
The storm passed away. With the | 
death of Prince Maurice toleration began. 
Episcopius lifted up mightily his voice 





ae. good conscience in | 





'searcely adjusted when another 


| dicta of Aristotle kindled again a flame i 
| the quiet academic life. Both philosophy 
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in favor of religious liberty, and ex pjt, 

punishment for religious opinions « 

from this time in Holland and Gern 
These religious controversies 


ise 
I 


broke out, of a different nature, but | 
ly less intense and bitter. The early ; 
of the university were made memorah), 
by the residence in the beautiful s 
retreats near the city of Spinoza, and 
of Deseartes. The former lived in al 
perfect solitude, known to but few 
carrying on his studies in silence 

cartes had laid aside his roving lift 

military, and half man of the world, and 
dwelt in retirement at Oestgeest. Tho 
older than most students, his nan 

enrolled on the books of the university j 
order to enjoy the special privileges which 
attended academic citizenship. Here hi 


carried on an active correspondence wit! 


scholars in France and Germany. His 
curious mind carried him also to England 
to investigate strange natural phenomena 
Up to this time Aristotle had been wor 
shipped in all the schools of the Continent 
and his theories had formed the basis ot 
all instruction in philosophy. The dete 
mined attacks made by Descartes on the 


and theology were imperiled. Two par 


| ties were rapidly formed. The new views 
| were instantaneously attractive to many 


of the professors of philosophy, and to som« 
of the scientists. The strife grew furious 
rival professors attacked bitterly thos: 
holding opposite views. The students ar 
rayed themselves actively on the sides of 
the leading representatives of the differ 
ent theories. In a debate in the philo 
sophical school a contest broke out, and 
students pulled each other’s hair and join 
ed in fisticuffs. Upon the street they ex 
changed such epithets as Pelagian, atheist, 
Aristotelian, bigot, Socinian, Arminian, 
heathen, and church owl. Again the 
lofty power of the States-General inter 
fered. The curators forbade the name of 
Descartes to be mentioned in lectures on 
philosophy. 

Several professors were deposed, and 
barely escaped banishment. In all these 
controversies no tests of conscience were 
ever imposed on the students. 

As soon as it was determined that 
France was to be a Catholic country, and 
the University of Paris Catholic, the cen- 
tre of learning was transferred from 














France to Holland. The early enthusi- 

for Greek literature, which had pre- 

d throughout Europe at the dawn 
f the revival of learning, gradually de- 
clined. Greek studies came again into 
yeominence in the German universities 
as an aid to the study of theology. The 
efforts of Melanchthon in Germany saved 
(reek from utter neglect. The scientific 
study of Greek began with the coming of 
Hemsterhuis to Leiden. He was the 
most wonderful Hellenist of his time. 
His pupil Ruhnken says of him, ** With 
a mind almost superhuman and an ex- 
haustless store of learning, he of himself 
restores to the university the splendor it 
had under Scaliger and Salmasius.” His 
observations are found on nearly every 
Greek and Latin author. 
and statues had each a language for him 
in elucidating the marvellous genius of 
So thoroughly had he im- 
bibed the spirit of the language that he 
could trace the passages in Polybius and 
Plutarch and Dionysius where they sought 
to imitate his favorite Thucydides. He 
could even say of the renowned English- 
man Bentley, who was noted for his emen- 
dations in the texts of Greek authors, 
“Though Bentley alters many passages 
which ought not to be altered, in most 
cases the writers would have done better 
if they had written as he corrects them.” 
Like the best of the Humanists, he loved 
knowledge not merely for its own sake, 
but for the healthful influence which it 
might exert on the heart and life. The 
intimate connection which existed at this 
time between English and Dutch scholar- 


Gems, coins, 


the treeks, 


ship is shown by the fact that the two | 


Vosses, father and son, held honorary ap- 
pointments in the English Church, the 
one as prebend of the Cathedral of Can- 
terbury, the other as canon of Windsor. 
Charles IL. assigned apartments in Wind- 
sor Castle to the younger during his resi- 
ee Sap ; 
dence in England. This eminent scholar 


did not believe in the divine origin of the | 
Christian religion, which led the mon- | 


arch to say, ‘This learned divine is a 
strange man: he will believe everything 
except the Bible.” Dutch scholars were 
even called to professorships in the Eng- 
lish universities. 

The university has enjoyed a unique 
reputation for the study of the Oriental 


languages—a renown which it still re- | 
tains. The library possesses more than 
| in Europe,” which reached him without 


3000 Oriental manuscripts, brought from 
Vor. LXIl.—No. 370.—32 
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Morocco and the Levant. Schultens first 
brought a profound knowledge of Arabic 
to the illustration of Hebrew. But the 
first impulse to the pursuit of these stud 
ies came from Golius and Erpenius, who 
searched the East for rare manuscripts, 





TIBERIUS HEMSTERHUIS. 


and returned laden with treasures. An 
impulse to the study of these languages 
was also derived from the learned Jewish 
scholars who now found a home in Hol 
land. Students even wrote Hebrew and 
Arabic poems in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Scientific studies were already cultiva- 
ted. Under Boerhaave, Albinus, and Syl 
vius, the medical school became the most 
famous in Europe. Boerhaave was equal- 
ly great and equally a discoverer in bot- 
any and medicine, and in adyance of his 
time in the infant science of chemistry. 
All Europe was filled with the praise of 
this distinguished physician. 

A hundred patients were frequently 


waiting in his anteroom. The Czar Peter 


| once waited two hours for an interview. 


A Chinese mandarin addressed a letter, 
‘*To the illustrious Boerhaave, physician 
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HERMANN BOERHAAVE 


delay. His insight into disease was won- 
derful. Symptoms hidden to others were | 
clearly manifest to him. He first insti- 
tuted the modern system of clinical in- 
struction in medicine. His theory of the 
balance of humors in the system, trans- 
lated into more exact scientific phrase in 
the light of modern research, has a clear | 
and definite meaning. His views upon 
the preliminary studies and culture ne- 
cessary for a physician are worthy of 
study at the present time. His statue | 
stands in front of the grounds of the new 
medical college. His monument in the 
Pieterskerk bears the simple inscription, 
“To the health-giving genius of Boer- 
haave.” Hiscolleague Albinus was searce- 
ly less renowned throughout Europe. His 
investigations in anatomy have never been | 
set aside, even in the light of later discov- 
eries. 

Among the Englishmen who came to 
Leiden to study at this time was Oliver 
Goldsmith. He spent a year here, mostly 
in carousing. 

The sympathy of Holland with the Unit- 
ed States has always been marked.  In- 
deed, | have fancied that the genuine Hol- 
lander still feels that his nation has been 
unjustly defrauded of this great republic, 
and that rightfully it should still be Dutch. 
All through the American struggle for in- 
dependence, scholars in Holland watched 
the contest with deepest interest. Luzac, 


| 
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a professor of history at Leiden, was | 
friend and correspondent of Washin: 
Jetferson, and Adams. To him Was 
ton wrote when he was removed fro; 
fice at the instigation of the Directo 
Paris: ‘**The man who acts from yr 
ple, who never deviates from the pat 
truth, moderation, and justice, must { 
ly succeed. America is under great 
ligations to the writings and actions of 
such men as you.” John Quiney Adanis 
was enrolled as a student in the univers; 
ty, and studied under this eminent min 
The later scholarship of Holland |ias 
not been adequately recognized by ot 
nations, owing to the general ignorance 
of the Dutch language. When Latin was 
the common language of scholars, the 1 
sults of study here were more widely 
known and recognized. At present many 
of the most valuable works of Dutch selio 
ars are published in other languages 
Dozy’s great work on the Moors in Spain 
is written in French; Kern writes alike in 
English and German, as well as in Dutch 
De Vries often in German; Cobet in Latin 
Kuenen, though writing in Dutch, has 
published some works first in England 


| The narrow limits in which the language 
| is spoken will always be an obstacle to thi 


general diffusion of its literary products 
The Dutch mind is more like the Ameri 
can, in its methods of thought, than is that 
of any other nation of the Continent 
There is the same intensity of feeling on 
all religious questions, the same keen 
practical genius. An invisible line sep 


jarates Holland from Germany, and yet 


the national characteristics are sharply 
defined. There is none of that vague soa. 
ing into infinity which marks his neigh 
bor across the border. The purpose of the 


| Hollander is direct, and he goes directly 


to its accomplishment. He is not bur 
dened or crushed beneath his learning 


| These qualities distinguish the scholarship 


of the two countries. There is in Holland 


| the same patient, industrious research, but, 


in proportion, more practical valuable re 
sults. The Hollander understands Amer 
ica and republican institutions, and their 
true foundation in the intelligence and 


| self-control of the people. I always felt 
| sure of being understood when speaking 
| with an educated Hollander, whether dis 
| cussing church and state or our current 
| political questions. He could rightly esti 


mate the real and unreal dangers which 


| attend democratic government, as our Eng- 








jjsl) cousins are not always in the habit of 


Holland has three national universi 
Of these Leiden and Utrecht are the 

st celebrated. The little University of 
ieker cast for two centuries a brilliant | 
itful light amid the broad moors of | 
sland, until its extinction by Napoleon | 
s15. The University of Amsterdam, 
cently reconstituted, although a city 
versity, Will rank hereafter equal with 
Groningen has always had | 
some eminent scholars among its profess 
ors, but it is loeal in its constituency, and | 
its future is doubtful. In 1877 a new law | 
for regulating the courses of study and the 
uliministration of the universities through 
out the kingdom went into effect. It had 
been carefully prepared after consultation 
with the various faculties, and was de- 
signed to make more uniform the requisi- 
tions for graduation, and to define more 
nearly the studies essential to degrees | 

in the different courses. 


he others. 





The lack of a | 
uniform administration of the German | 
universities is deeply felt by the wisest | 
scholars in that country. There is an in- | 
equality in the amount demanded by | 
different universities preliminary to the 
bestowal of the doctor's degree. Even in 
the same university the various faculties | 
differ according as there is a disposition to | 
insist on the utmost, or to be satisfied with 
meagre acquirements. 
frequently tones up the requisitions to a 
new tension. Students are quick to un- 
derstand and take advantage of this fact. | 
They know that a degree may be taken on 
easier terms at some other university, and | 
so they migrate for their academic laurels, 
and after a brief residence, receive the de- 
gree previously denied. American stu- | 
dents who pursue the study of science | 
abroad, escape upon the easiest terms, 
while those who study history and polit- | 
ical science are only a little less fortunate. | 
Students who desire a degree in philology | 
experience far greater difficulty, as they 
are brought into comparison with the 
splendidly disciplined scholars from the | 
German gymnasia. The ease with which 


A new professor 


foreign students are admitted to a German | American colleges. 
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have gone to Germany in the middle of 
their college course, and in two years 

about the time that they would have 
received the degree of B.A. or B.S. at 
home—have returned to exhibit a Ph.D. 
to their envious classmates. The unre 
stricted liberty which is allowed to stu- 
dents abroad, in the choice of lectures, 


| often oceasions a loss of time from mis 
|taken and tentative efforts in wrong di- 
| rections. The lack of any systematic 


course or graded advancement from vear 


| to year produces often great waste of ef- 


PROFESSOR MATTHIAS DE VRIES 


fort. These dangers are corrected in part 
in Germany by the requirements of the 
state examination, which are more or less 
clearly known. The success of a student 
in after-life, and his promotion in the civil 
service, often depend on the faithfulness 


| of his university work. 


Considerations of this nature have 
brought about the changes in the law for 
higher education in Holland. <A general 
correspondence with the German univer 
sity system still exists, of which the chief 
excellences are retained. There is a 
slight approach to some features of our 
The instruction pre 


university—often by the mere presenta- | paratory to the university in Holland has 
tion of a visiting-card or the exhibition of | not been equal to that of the German gym 


a passport—favors this looseness. 


ican college, and obtain a degree in a Ger- 
man university by attending less than 
two semesters. In other cases students 


I have | 
known under-graduates to leave an Amer- | 


nasia. The new law provides for the care 
ful and thorough reorganization of these 
schools and courses of study. 

The university has five faculties, viz., 
of theology, law, medicine, science and 
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mathematics, and philosophy and letters. 
Kach faculty has a deen chosen for four 
years from among the ordinary professors. 
The rector magnificus serves for one year. 
He is appointed by the Minister of the In- 
terior upon the nomination of the senate, 
which submits to him three names for that 
position. The office is generally held in 
turn by a representative of each faculty. 


Discipline rests in the hands of the rector | quirements for a degree in classics and 


magnificus and four assessors chosen an- 
nually by the senate. Their authority is 


limited to a deprivation of university priv- | 


ileges for from one to five years. This is 


the only remnant of the former university | 


court. Professors are nominated to the 
curators by each faculty. A list of these, 


| 


with the appropriate recommendations, is | 


sent to the minister by whom the appoint- 
mentis made. The professors are always 
elected to a particular chair of instruction. 
This does not abridge the celebrated liber- 
ty of instruction, Lehrfreiheit, for which 
the German universities are noted. <A 
professor may, with the consent of the 
senate, lecture upon other subjects than 
those connected with his immediate de- 
partment. The lectures for each year are 
fixed by the senate. These are divided 


into courses extending through a semes- | 


ter, or an entire year. The senate is com- 
posed of all the professors in the univer- 
sitv. A subordinate class of instructors 
exists, called lectores, corresponding in 


part tothe privat-docenten of the German | 


universities. They have an official con 


pointed and dismissed by the minister. | and in Greek and Roman remains. — The 


They receive an annual salary from the 
state. The professors are no longer paid, 
as formerly, by a fixed salary supplement- 
ed by fees for promotions, ete., but re- 
ceive a uniform salary of 6000 florins. 
The number of professors is at present 
fifty, and there are between eight and nine 
hundred students. The students pay an 
annual fee of 200 florins, which admits 
them to all lectures, and to the use of lab- 
oratories and museums. <A student may, 
however, pay thirty florins for a single 
half-vearly course of lectures if he desires. 
Connected with the university, but upon 
a separate foundation, is a special depart- 
ment for instruction in the Indian lan- 


guages. The object of this is to train offi- | 


cers for the civil service in the East Indian 
colonies. The languages, literature, and 
laws of the East, as well as Indian history 
and institutions, are thoroughly studied. 


A doctorate may be taken in theology 
law, political science, medicine, surgery 
and obstetrics; in mathematics and astro), 
omy, or physics, chemistry, geology and 
mineralogy, botany and zoology, pliar. 
macy; in Semitic, classic, Germanic, oy 
Indian philology, and in philosophy. The 
thoroughness of a course of study in these 
departments may be illustrated by the re. 


natural science. A preliminary exainij 
nation, which admits the student to be 
candidate—candidaats-examen—is first 
held. This embraces, in classics, a gram 
matical discussion of Greek and Latin 
writers, the history of the Greeks and Ro 
mans, with the development of their ciyi] 
institutions, literature, philosophy, and 
art. The doctor's examination embraces 
the critical philological treatment of Greek 
and Roman writers, and the general his 
tory of antiquity. For a degree in botany 
and zoology, an examination is required 
in higher mathematics, physics, chemis 
try, botany, zoology, mineralogy, geology, 
and paleontology. 

Leiden is rich in all the facilities for 
study. Its vast museum of natural his 
tory is probably the largest in Europe in 
mounted specimens. Dutch scientists and 
government officers have brought hither 
the treasures of the East in almost match 


less profusion. The botanical garden was 


long the finest in Europe, though now 
surpassed by the magnificent garden at 


| Kew. The museum of antiquities is es 
nection with the university, and are ap- | 


pecially rich in Egyptian relies, in papyri, 


home of the university has been almost 
unchanged for two hundred years. It is 
an odd building, partly a cloister and part 
ly a church. The rooms are lofty, with 
pointed windows, high cathedras, and hard 
wooden benches. I always felt that a 


company of monks with shaven heads 


and gowns, books and beads, chanting re 
sponses, would be more fitting in the old 
place than a body of students listening to 
modern jectures on science. The room 
in which the greatest interest centres is 
the famous senate-chamber. It is adorn 
ed with portraits of the most distinguished 
professors since the foundation of the uni 
versity. The picture of William of Or 
ange occupies the place of honor. Upon 
the table lies still a little book, bound in 
vellum, containing the maxims of Hippoc- 
rates, which has undoubtedly served to 
puzzle the brains of generations of candi- 
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dates for degrees in medicine. In this 
room promotions have been held for many 
vears. New buildings have recently been 
erected for the medical, physical, and 
chemical departments. The States-Gen 
eral voted several years since 3,500,000 
florins for a new university building, but 
no action has yet been taken looking to 
its erection. 

The number of promotions which oceur 
in a year is about eighty; of these the 
largest number receive degrees in law, 
next in medicine, science, and theology. 
‘he average residence of a student varies 
from three to six years. Law students 
remain generally three years or more, 


Of those who received 
degrees in 1877, fifty-nine were promoted 
in law, eight in medicine, six in science, 
three in literature, and two in theology. 
A residence in Holland is more expen 
sive than in most other parts of Europe. 
To one who has been familiar with the 
systematizéd economy of German student 
life, the cost of a university training in 
Leiden seems extreme. The expense of 
but few students is less than 1600 florins, 
or about $680, a year. That the average 
expense far exceeds this amount is shown 
by the fact that an ordinary stipend for a 


theological student frequently equals this 
sum. Many a German student lives on 
half this amount. Most of the students 
impressed me as possessing ample means 
They occupy pleasant rooms in various 
quarters of the town, tastefully furnished 
and adorned with pictures. It will be 
seen from this account that that extreme 
ly important class of instructors, the pri 
vat-docenten of the German universities, 
is not found in Holland. In Germany 
they are the most prolific workers. From 
them the ranks of professors are filled, 
and in industry they surpass the Fellows 
of an English university. It is true that 


|} many young scholars find opportunity in 
students in philosophy five, and in medi- 
cine six years, 


the extensive museums and laboratories to 
continue their studies. The limited num 


ber of students, in comparison with those 


| of the German universities, only accounts 
| in part for the non-existence of this class. 


Everett speaks of the ‘‘ army of silent Gre 
cians” in England, the graduates of the 
universities, ready to spring to arms to 
defend an opinion, to criticise superficial 
ity, or to welcome a new truth, which is 
wanting in our own country. Germany 
is like England, in respect to the great 
number of young men devoting them 
selves to scholarly pursuits. 

Instruction at Leiden is given in the 
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public leeture-rooms, but many of the | 


professors hold seminars at their resi 
dences for the reading of special authors. 
The students thus come into personal 


‘ontact with the professors, and in some | 


cases work in their libraries. All the 


scholarship and personal power of the | 


professor is felt in these informal elas- 
sical, historical, or scientifie clubs. Even 


in a public lecture, I have seen the pro- | 


fessor stop in his comments to question 
the students to see whether they fully un- 
derstood the subject. In addition to all 
these means of education, the students 
have numberless private clubs for com 
parison of views, reading of papers, and 
discussion in almost every branch of sci- 
ence and literature. 


Nothing impresses the stranger in Hol- | 


land more than the number and elegance 
of the private club-houses in the different 
cities. Many of them have charming 
rrounds, with walks and flowers and 
ountains. Frequently they seem situ- 
ated on little islands, inelosed in the arms 
of a broad silent canal. As this institu- 
tion fills so large a place in the social life 


fi 


of the people, so it has a place in the 
academic world. A few years ago a beau- 
tiful club-house for the ‘** Minerva Socie- 
teit” was erected by the students at a cost 
of 150,000 florins. The present Crown 
Prince, Alexander, was one of the building 


committee. It forms the centre of stude) 
life, and affords reading-rooms, libray) 
billiard, dining, and committee 1 
Here the various societies for riding 


ing, fencing, chess, the drama, and » 
have their head-quarters. The bui! 
is even richly furnished with fine bro) 
frescoes, and paintings. Here many 
delegation from foreign universities 
| been welcomed and entertained. Student 
| meet on common ground the world 0\ 
and I remember well the delightful re 
tion here tendered to a delegation 
|an American university which was \ 
ing in this ancient town. The old ore) 
izations which existed in all Continents! 
universities, the **‘ Nations,” have nearly 
disappeared. Traces only remain in so 
cieties embracing the students from se) 
arate provinees and cities. The English 
students once had a Nation here, and ill 
minated the city in honor of the restora 
| tion of the Stuarts to the English thron 
The favorite and unique entertainments 
| of the Dutch students are public masque 
ades. These occur each lustrum, or period 
of five vears, upon some anniversary day 
| They generally represent some great lis 
torical event. At the ter-centenary 
| bration, the procession contained all thy 
great scholars, authors, warriors, and 
| statesmen who have lived since the found 
ing of the university. Shakspeare and 
| Bacon, Sir Philip Sidney and Leicester, 
Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein, 
walked together. I witnessed at Delft a 
festival of the students of the Polytechnic 
School representing the entrance of Count 
William IV. into Utrecht in 14—. The 
whole city was decorated with flowers. 
Between the trees along the lines of the 
canals, festoons were hung. The whole 


impression was that of an immense open 
|air theatre. The procession was like a 
splendid tournament of the Middle Ages, 
}at which princes, bishops, knights, court- 
| iers, and sturdy men-at-arms met amid 
| the flags and pennons of the lists. There 
| were velvet doublets, glittering armor, and 
|caparisoned steeds. At night the city 
| was like an illuminated Venice. Lines 
| of fire ran along the canals, and the fronts 
| of the houses gleamed with jets of flame 
| Nowhere outside of this little land could 
| so perfect a medieval picture be produced. 
The rector magnificus of the univer 
sity at the present time is Professor Kern, 
one of the most eminent of living philol- 
| ogists. It would be difficult to say wheth- 











s learning is more accurate and pro 
d in the Indian or in the Germanic 
suages. He was born on the island 
java, and educated at the university 
:now honors him by making him its 
He became at thirty a professor in 
Knglish college of Benares, in India. 
the Brahmins became enthusiastic 
e wonderful knowledge 
ch the young scholar 
ssessed of their literature 
aud history. Their reserve 
uid exelusiveness gave way, 
mdthey listened with delight 
to lectures which the foreign 
holar gave in their native 
Sanskrit upon European life 
ud institutions. In person 
Dr. Kern is short, but erect 
in figure. In conversation, 
even upon subjects apparent- 
ly new, he expresses himself 
Wil ha clearness and ripeness 
of view that seems to have 
been derived from a special 
study of the questions in- 
Even with scholars 
whose whole lives have been 


volved. 


devoted to a specialty, he 
seems to impart more than he 
A repose of mind 
and expression marks all his 
whether discussing 
English rule in the East, or 


recelves, 


VIeWws, 


Buddhism, or Tory government in Eng- | 


land. He is at home in Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Ethiopie, Assyrian, Norse, Rus- 


sian, and Hungarian, while the Indian | 
languages and several of the modern | 


tongues of Europe he speaks with great 
purity. 
comparative philology, but Indian an- 
tiquities, Sanskrit, and old Persian. He 
is now preparing a work upon the early 
history of religion in the East. He wears 


the gold cross of the order of St. Stanis- | 
laus, conferred upon him by the Emperor | 


of Russia. 
No scholar of the present day embodies 


more nearly the special gifts and acquisi- | 


tions, which distinguished the great schol. 
ars who made classic learning famous a 
few centuries since, than Professor Cobet. 
He is the worthy successor of Hemster- 
huis, Ruhnken, and Valeknaer. 


in sagacious emendations of doubtful pas- 


His lectures embrace not only | 


| his place. 
In wide | 
range of knowledge, covering the entire | 
lield of Greek literature, in critical com- | 
prehension of the spirit of an author, and | 
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sages, he is like Bentley, though with a 


safer judgment. Professor Cobet is the 
last of the race of medizeval scholars in 
Holland who lectures in Latin. One of 
his students told me, that though he had 
studied several years under Dr. Cobet, he 
had never heard him speak his mother 
tongue. Atthe three-hundredth anniver 


PROFESSOR C. G. COBET. 


sary of the founding of the university, the 
foreign delegates were struck with the flu- 
ency and eloquence with which Dr. Cobet 
conversed in Latin. Dozy, his colleague, 
the renowned Arabic scholar, apologized 
wittily at the banquet for speaking in 
French: ‘‘Il ne reste que deux hommes 


| en Europe qui parlent le Latin; ce sont le 


Pape et M. Cobet.” When the professor 


| began his studies at the university he was 


enrolled as a student of theology. It was 
then required that students should pass a 
preliminary examination in mathematics. 
Having failed in this after several trials, he 
devoted himself to the classics. His rep- 
utation even then was so great, that, occa- 
sionally, when his teacher, the celebrated 
Peerlkamp, was prevented from lecturing, 
the young Cobet was summoned to take 
After receiving his degree, he 
was sent at the government expense, to 
Italy, to study the manuscripts in the 
great libraries there. While in Florence, 
the following incident is said to have oe- 
curred. As he entered a room, one day, 
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he found a circle of classical scholars test- | finish my work, but I must go fo; 


ing each other’s knowledge in the follow- 
ing game: one repeated a Greek hexame 


ter, and the next must follow with a sim- | 


ilar verse beginning with the last letter of 
the first. Cobet was invited to join in the 
game. His resources triumphed over ev 
ery effort to defeat him. All were aston- 


| versal regard for our countryman \)) 


and when I am dead some one 
raised up to carry it on.” 
L found everywhere in Holland 


| Motley, who has done more to ma 


ished at his knowledge of Greek poetry. It | 


was not discovered that when the young 
champion failed to reeall the needed verse, 


quantity enabled him to construct in- 
stantly the proper verse so skillfully that 


| the Queen. He often spent a part of ¢] 


lustrious the heroic struggle of this 
nation for independence than all o' 
He was equally esteemed by the Kin 


= aha 


|summer in the ‘‘ House in the Forest 
his ready command of Greek words and | 


}ace. Mr. Motley was invited by the , 
|) ernment to visit Holland on the ocea 


its genuineness was not questioned. Co- | 


bet is so thorough a Hellenist, so filled 


with the genius of that wonderful lan- | 


guage, that he speaks easily classic Greek. 
He is a contributor to the leading philo- 
logical journal of Athens, writing in pure 
ancient Greek. When Cobet returned 
from his Italian trip, his reputation was 
so great that the professor holding the 
chair of Greek at Leiden voluntarily with- 
drew in order that he might receive the 
appointment to it. 

The founder of the critical study of the 
Germanic languages in Holland is Pro- 
fessor De Vries, who is noted as a histor- 
ical scholar as well asa philologist. Thir- 
ty vears ago he conceived the great pur- 
pose to present to his country a dictionary 
of his native language which should em 
brace its entire literature. The enterprise 
was in part like that which Jacob Grimm 
undertook for the German language, and 
it is possible that his great friend’s exam- 
ple led him to commence the task. Never 
is the grand abnegation of a scholar’s life 
more nobly illustrated than in such a work 
as this. It involves silent, unseen labor, 
the first-fruits of which can not be known 


for years. The whole literature of the | 
Janguage must be mastered before the act- | 


ual preparation of the work may begin. 
Our own Allibone undertook a parallel 
task, and the beautiful words with which 
he closes his great work are among the 
most touching in the history of literary 
achievement. Two pictures hang over 
the study table of Professor De Vries, one 
of the brothers Grimm, and the other of 
Barentz, one of the daring Dutch naviga- 
tors, who made the first voyage to the icy 
north. The professor said to me: ** When- 
ever [ am tempted to be discouraged, | 
look at these pictures, the one the emblem 
of unflagging industry, the other of daunt- 


near the Hague—the Queen’s summer pal 
of the celebration of the capture of B) 
elle—the first step to victory in the long 
Kighty Years’ War. The modest schola 
took his seat among the dignitaries of tly 
whole realm. Professor De Vries, who 
was the orator of the occasion, rose in that 
brilliant assembly, and asking the permis 
sion of the King, conferred, in the nan 
of the University of Leiden, the degr 
of Doctor of Letters upon Mr. Motley 
The King signified graciously his approy 
al, and speaking first in Dutch and then 
passing into English, expressed his plea 
sure at the honor shown by the vener 
able university to the illustrious scholar 
whose labors had so extended the renown 
of the nation. Mr. Motley acknowledged, 
in English, the high honor conferred upon 
him at that time and in so distinguished a 
manner. 

The theological faculty is at the present 
time among the most noted in Europe 
Kuenen, Tiele, and Scholten win attention 
from the world of scholars whenever they 
speak. Theschool of criticism represented 
by Kuenen and Tiele has succeeded, in the 
ological thought, that which was known 
as the Tiibingen. Less arbitrary and sub 
jective, perhaps, than the latter in its 
principles and methods, it is based upon a 
careful study of ancient records, and an 
exhaustive comparison of early religions 
A more practical and scholarly character 
pervades it. Hence its conclusions may 
be fairly met, examined, and answered 
Whatever the final and accepted truths of 
these theories may be, the results will be 
less barren than in much previous theo 
logical discussion. Valuablecontributions 
will have been made to religious history, 
to the origin and relation of the most an- 
cient documents, and to our knowledge of 


| contemporary religions and the monu 


mental struggles of those early days. The 


less courage. I know I can not live to | ablest representative of this school is Pro- 








oO 





Abram Kuenen. In person he is 
ith a stoop in the shoulders, and 

. face at once noble and intellectual. 
son of an apothecary, the death of his 
called him from his preparatory 
to the work his father had left, that 
cht support his mother and brothers. 
n he was enrolled as a student at 
iniversity by the rector magniticus, 
ten, his present colleague, he joined 
irtily in all recreations and diversions 

f student life that it is diflicult to conceive 
him at twenty three as a doctor of the- 
vy, and immediately after a professor. 
His learning is many-sided: in the Semitic 
uguages-and in Greek it is critical and 
He lectures also on the history 


\\ 


yofound. 


and growth of Christian institutions, and 
His conversation 
s fresh and suggestive upon almost every 


a 


ipon moral philosophy. 


inch of modern Continental literature. 
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His influence over the students is 
bounded, and naturally so over religious 
thought in his own land. He is the inti 
mate personal friend of many English 
scholars, especially of the Dean of West 
minster. His two most important works, 
The Religion of Israel, and a Historico 
Critical Investigation of the Origin and 
Arrangement of the Books of the Old 
Testament, are the most important fae 
tors in recent religious literature. 

The history of the revival of learning 
and the unfolding of science is written in 
a large measure in the annals of the Uni 
versity of Leiden. The influence of a 
single university is shown in the fact that 
than 
have been educated here. 


uh 


thousand students 
The proportion 
of foreign students is perhaps not sur 
passed in the records of any European 
university. 


more seventy 
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THE ARRAN ISLANDS. 


ape three islands known as the Arran 

Islands stretch like a natural break 
water across the entrance of Galway Bay. 
The largest, Inishmore, is nine miles long 
and one and a half broad.  Inishman 
and Inishere, of which I shall speak here- 
after, are respectively three, and two and 
a half miles long. <A legend in the an- 
nals of Ireland states that Galway Bay 
was once a fresh-water lake known as 
Lough Lurgan, one of the three principal 
lakes of Ireland, and was converted into 
a bay by the Atlantic breaking over and 
uniting with its waters. Appearances go 
far to warrant such a belief, though I will 
not enter into the geological history of it, 
lest IT should get beyond my depth, but 
will content myself with referring my 
readers to those geologists who have 
found in Ireland so inviting a field of re- 
search, Where verdure clothes these 
rugged rocks it is perpetual, and so rich 
that the finest cattle in the kingdom are 
grown here. There is no spot in Europe 
which for its size is richer in antiquities 
than this. More than one thousand 
years ago it earned the name of the Isle of 
the Saints, because holy men came hither 
in quest of that retirement and learned 
companionship which were deemed so 
conducive to sanctity. In a walk of nine 
miles one meets with the ruins of some 
fourteen churches, dating from about 
this period or earlier, along with the ruins 
of monasteries and hermitages, which 
show us how these men were content to 
live. There are, besides, round towers 
and fortresses which date earlier than any 
authentic historical record, and exhibit to 
the imagination these islands, now so 
desolate, filled with inhabitants active in 
war and peace. I believe they were in 
the time of the Druids favorite residences, 
and perhaps one of the latest strongholds 
of these people; at least the traveller and 
historian will find many reasons for such 
belief. 

There are but two roads on the island, 
and being so little embarrassed in my 
choice, I took the first to the left, which 
leads to the once celebrated village of Kil- 
leany, and passed for a mile along the 
edge of the sea, the road being mostly 
upon a floor of rock. On either side were 
rude monumental structures, erected, as I 
learned, in the memory of those who lay 
buried in a cemetery some two miles off. 


These solemn structures lining the pos 
between the two villages of the island. 1), 
sea on one side, the stony hills on t] 
er, seemed a novel and impressive \ 
recalling the dead to those who pas 
their daily traffic. The inscriptions 
some of them were so late as the n 
of the present century, and from thx 
obliterated stones of others, mocki) 
record, I could not learn when o) 
whom they were erected. 

As I proceeded I saw before mx 
lonely figure of a man, barefooted 
meanly clad. His hands were ex 
behind his back, and he held a fart] 
candle. I accosted him with a rem 
upon the beauty of the island. He 1 
ed his wolfish eves upon me, and replied 
with bitter scorn, ‘* It is a very hard is 
and.” 

**You are well acquainted with it, | 
presume 7” 

‘‘None better. I was born here, anid 
my forefathers before me. I have o 
lived every one of my family, and hay 
been striving all my life to get away from 
here.” 

His tattered garb and wasted body 
were emblematic of the place, and betit 
ting the progeny of this land of ruins. 

Killeany, which I soon reached, is a 
large and well-built village. It was once 
of great note for the piety and learning 
of its founders. Hither came pious meu 
from all parts of Europe to practice the 
austerities of a religious life; and _ the 
ruins which we see on every side tell us, 
too, that these men brought with them a 
taste refined by the arts. In those times 
Killeany was a village of wise men and 
sainted Tom Tiddlers, who retired to this 
solitude to prove that they were better 
than the world they had abandoned 
Thus it acquired a renown which won it 
the name of the ‘* Abode of the Saints.” 
The inhabitants seem to have inherited 
nothing from the founders who made it 
so famous, except, perhaps, to imitate their 
rigid austerity of life, which, while it was 
chosen by the tatter as a proof of piety, is 
enforced on these poor people by crue! 
poverty. I have not seen in any part of 
Ireland people more poorly clad and so 
pinched by hunger; even the children 
have wan, old faces, like hunechbacks 
They possess no land, and depend entire 
ly upon fishing. During the winter sea- 
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» sea is so rough that it is 


ssible for them to venture 
fheir principal food is fish 
ipon the rocks. When one 
ubers that Christianity was 
oduced here by St. Endeus, 
mney, so early as the sixth 
ry, it seems impossible that 
should have degenerated 
»such stupid barbarity. 
The great chureh of St. En- 
deus was demolished by the sol- 
ers of Cromwell to repair the 
ied castle of Ardkyne, of 
which there is a ruin close to the 
sea. On the highest point of the 
eastern end of the island is the or- 
tory of St. Benan, a unique spe- 
cimen of the early Irish church. 


Near by, sunk in the rock, are the re- | 


mains of the hermitage. This church, or 
oratory, is very small and unadorned—just 
such a structure as befitted the humble- 


ness of the worshippers who lived in so | 


inaccessible a region. It is useless to se- 
cure a guide in this country, for there 
is always some one living near the re- 


markable places who seems to consider | 


that his duty is to offer his services, or 


rather, I should say, to accompany you, | 


without any other preliminary than a 
careful scrutiny of your appearance, and 


a simple salutation. An old woman of | 


the village, who appeared to have been 


] 


able to buy some potatoes or other mat- 


ter of generous diet, had trudged up the | 


hill to the chureh. One charm of these 
dreary old places is the power of calling 
up vague reveries and pictures of the 


past, clothing realities with the illusions | 


of the imagination. It needed but a 
‘light exertion of the fancy to transform 


Fok iad 


4 


ainiparey 
my NUAL 


V yiier acaas’ 


A DWELLING-HOUSE OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 


THE ORATORY OF ST, BENAN 


my guide into St. Benan himself, taking 
his morning airing beside these gabled 
| walls looking out over the sea. But my 
| illusion, which bore so great an impress 
of reality, was dispelled by the whiffs of 
| smoke from a modern clay pipe in the 
|} mouth of my portly guide. 
| Near by is a residence of the sixth cen- 
| tury, which about two years ago was 
brought to light from a mass of earth and 
stones. It is built of small and undress- 
| ed stones, without mortar, and is divided 
into numerous small compartments, bare- 
ly large enough for a single person. 
| There were little entryways not more 
than a foot in width, leading to the re- 
moter rooms, destined, I presume, for the 
more meagre monks. There are probably 
| twelve or fifteen rooms in this building; 
| the floors and ceilings are all made of the 
same flinty and rugged stones. What 
was evidently the main entrance had 
somewhat an imposing appearance, being 
reached by four 
steps, at whose base 
there was built a lit- 
tle kennel, which, if 
it was not for a dog, 
was made by some 
monk more austere 
than the rest; he 
had, however, chos- 
en a southern expos 
ure for his penance. 
As I gave a part- 
ing glance at the sea, 
Isawa bank of clouds 
melting into it in the 
distance. It looked 
like land, but in that 
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family rarely owns more than o; 
mal, and they shear off as much 


/ a time as they deem necessary for 4 pj) F the 
die of stockings; so the poor beasts are ne fres 
‘ to go all day long in what would in | g Wao 
2 rath gized countries be called a strietly eveniy B stro 
1A ‘ hi v toilet. While our bare necks and shou) B vac 
“IS 7 P ders, however, warm nobody, it is satis f the 
| ' factory to think that theirs are warming ed 
the lean legs of their owners. leit 
AN . bre ; Any one who has a fondness for sho g 100! 
/E ; } ping could, I think, be radically eured jy \ 
rN a\N\4 "tl a sojourn on these islands, as the nearest tho 
shops are at Galway, twenty-nine miles uc, 
distant, and the only means of getting anit 
there is by a small yacht that goes onc me 
week, weather permitting. One journey oe 
on board of it, along with pigs, fish, pes sal 
sants, sundry oil cans, and musty boxes 





with the prospect of tossing about for ten, 
gt. ; , * | twelve hours, will suffice for a long whi hie 





ws ‘ The luxuries of the table at the hotel ay eis 

CHURCH OF THE FOUR COMELY SAINTS. confined to mutton, boiled and fried, wit] of 

the usual colossal platter of potatoes, va ie 

direction the nearest land was America. | ried only by bacon and cabbage. I say * 

I remembered then that from these cliffs | a few chickens sheltering themselves wn we 

the famous Hy Brazil was said to have | der the walls, and observing me with a Poi 

been seen. Arran is still believed by the | unfriendly eye, as if they saw in a stran th 

peasantry to be the nearest land to the far- | ger a Moloch who would reduce. thei: - 

famed O'Brazil, or Hy Brazil, the blessed | number. Prompted probably by this idea, De 

paradise of the pagan Irish. Mr. Hardi- | [ asked for one for my dinner, but regret _ 

man derives the name Hy Brassil, or Bra- | ted having taken him from his compan - 

zil, from bras, fietion: ao7z, island; and ile, | ions, with whom he had lived so long = 

great—i. e., “‘the great fictitious island.” | for he seemed to have been brought here rs 

The old bards and popular tradition de-| by the early Christians, or, perhaps, had 7 

scribe it as a country of perpetual sun- | escaped at a remote date from some pagan ” 

shine, abounding in rivers, forests, mount- | sacrifice, 
4 ains, and lakes. Castles and palaces arise | It was December, yet the sun was bright - 
y on every side, and as far as the eye can | and the air soft and balmy, when I started 7 
reach it is covered with groves, bowers, | for Dun Aingus, a fortress pronounced by e 
and silent glades; its fields are ever green, | Dr. Petrie to be the most magnificent bar . 
with sleek cattle grazing upon them; its | baric monument now extant in Europe . 

groves filled with myriads of birds. It is | The sun was so warm that I disearded my ps 

only seen occasionally, owing to the long | wrappings as the car jogged toward Kil . 

f enchantment, which will, they say, now|murrey. I am fond of loitering, and ‘ 
! soon be dissolved. The inhabitants are | stopped to see the church of the Four : 


ever young, taking no heed of time, and | 


lead lives of perfect happiness. In many 
respects it resembles the Tirna-n’oge, the 
pagan Lrish elysium. 


On our way to the village I saw some 


Comely Saints, because the name attract 
ed me. There was, however, so much 
mud on the road to this blessed chapel 
that I would have been disgusted with 
the Four Comely Saints ere I arrived at 


i odd-looking sheep nipping the grass from | their sanctuary, had I not considered that 
5 between the rocks. They had an absurd | the mud and slush might have been an : 
ch appearance of being in full dress, with | accumulation of the eleven hundred years 
es bare necks and shoulders, which prompt | that lay between them and me. I can | 
a ed me to ask the reason of such an un-| not tell how many stone walls I sealed, | 
At seemly out-door toilet. I learned that | or through what grimy depths I waded, ; 
t they were originally as well clad as oth-| to reach the little ruin, which was cover 
oe ers of their species; but in this region a| ed with weeds and tangled vines. There 
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. an east window and altar-place in ex- | so sure and near. I spoke to him, striy 
t preservation, and, near by,a niche, | ing in my pity to appear unconscious of 
carving of the base of which was as | perceiving his misery. Without answer- 
fresh) as if made yesterday; but all above | ing, he rose abruptly and left the cabin. 
filled by the clustering ivy, which |The looks of concern and inquietude in 


Vis 
stro [ thought, to fill the cavity left | the faces about me told me of some unusu 
vacant by the absent saint. Although | al sorrow, which the mother, leaving her 


the chapel is small, it is of beautiful pro- | spinning-wheel, explained to me in a low 
portion, and the four saints seem to have | voice. She told me that the young man, 
left their comeliness as a perpetual heir- | her eldest son, poor Owney, as she called 
loom to these walls. him, had until a month before been the 
When I arrived at Kilmurrey, one of | most healthy and cheerful member of the 
those storms which come from the Atlan- | family; ready and prompt at work, and 
fic. and in an instant envelop these isl-| the life of the household, when a letter 
ands in a cloud of wind-driven mist, made | came from America to a neighboring fam- 
me seek refuge in a cabin. It was a| ily inclosing money to pay the passage 
crowded, busy peasant’s home, and as 1} thither of their eldest daughter. It ap 
sat by the fire—the warmest seat being | peared that the young man had long en- 
viven me with the invariable hospitality | tertained a secret passion for this girl, and 
of these people—I found abundant mate- | when he heard that he probably would 
rial for observation and reflection. What- | never see her again, he declared his love to 
eyer cleanliness was possible in a family | her, and besought her to remain. So far 
of eight occupying one huge room along | from being unmindful of his affection, 
with two pigs was carefully maintained; | she avowed her willingness to marry him 
at least, the mother and children were | at once, if he would accompany her to 
neatly and comfortably attired, the hearth | Americaimmediately afterward. This was 
well swept, and the pigs were confined to | impossible; his own family were unable 
the limits assigned them. An old woman | to assist him, and the few people who pos- 
was carding wool, a little child rocking | sess money on the island would not lend 
the cradle, and the mother spinning at a | it without security. The practical damsel 
large wheel. The chickens, also driven | saw on the other side of the Atlantie ev- 
in by the rain, one by one hopped up a/| ery prospect of improving her material 
ladder to their roosts among the rafters, | condition, and doubted not that husbands 
from which they watched over their ruf-| were as plentiful there as elsewhere: 
fled feathers the busy family and the blaz- | while, if she remained, she knew the drudg- 
ing hearth with so much approval and | ery and hopeless slavery that were the lot 
satisfaction that I am sure, if chickens be | of all around her would be hers also. 
susceptible to emotion, these were very | Therefore she told her suitor if he could 
tender ones indeed. A dog sneaked in, | not accompany her she would not listen 
and seeing a stranger, went out into the | to his suit. When the young man found 
rain again. The dogs, which are not nu-| his upbraidings useless, he gave way to 
merous on the island, are of the most mis- | despair, and had not worked or spoken 
erable and condemned aspect, and seem to | since his cruel sentence had been pro- 
feel their ignoble ancestry, as they inva-| nounced. Every day he grew thinner 
riably jumped over a wall or ran into | and more wan, and he did not partake of 
some obscurity on the approach of a stran- | sufficient food to support life. All the so 
ger. While drying my dripping gar- | licitude and tenderness of his mother had 
ments, I saw for the first time, seated in a | not succeeded in arousing within him his 
corner, as if to screen himself from obser- | former self, and with tears running down 
vation, the figure of a young man clad in | her cheeks she told me she thought he 
white flannel, the costume of the island. | had lost his reason forever. 
His face was thin and sad, and of the same Some weeks previously the school-mas- 
color as the garments he wore, and he | ter had written for them to a priest, a dis- 
gazed at the fire with such a dejected and | tant relative of the family, who lived in 
liopeless expression as led me to infer that | Connemara; but they had received no re- 
he was the fated victim of some terrible | ply, and she supposed he had neither help 





disease—consumption, perhaps—and was | nor counsel to give. I pondered fora long 
feebly waiting through the long hours of | while, as I sat by the fire, upon what 
the day and night the death he knew to be | often proves to be the unfortunate sin- 
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in. were to start immediat, 
3 2 afterward upon their |o : 
SS aaa voyage. As I left, the dap, | 
j SE, + : ‘ sel, whose month’s dejay ; nd 
POS ‘ 3 SS prepare her outfit had viy, tw D 
ee SS such a fortunate res)j{; 1g 


her lover, thrust her head jy spo 
the called 

Owney to be sure and wea) vas 
the blue stockings she Jysad L ex 
knitted him to the cha). ful 
the morrow; and then. wi; B  esco 
her little retroussé nose t 
ed up to the sky, ran blus] 
away. 


door, and 


Wi 


But to continue my na 


rative. When the mist hs evel 
blown over, I left the ea) tl 
in, and began a diffieult as N) 
cent to Dun Angus, whi p way 
crowned the cliffs overlook sO" 
ing the sea on the opposit nin 


side of the island. * My guid 
was a vouth of about nin ae 








years, W hose attire consisted pil 
of a red petticoat, and at least By 
a shirt collar, which was os de 
tentatiously displayed oye: ve] 
his bodice, an Irish cap es 
sembling the top of a mush “ 
5 room, blue stockings, and Se 
if sandals, called pampootees wi 
. MY GUIDE AT FORT 2NGUS. made of untanned cowhide 
; universally worn by the in ed 
: cerity of men, and I could not refrain | habitants of these islands. Instead of the ; 


from deploring the no less frequent levity | treacherous bogs, which my foot-padding se 


of my own sex. In passing through the | in Ireland had familiarized me with, I liad i 
village a week afterward I stopped to say | now rocks and stones of every dimension 
‘ good-day to these kind people, when I | and ruggedness to contend with. I may In 
' found the house a scene of bustle and con- | here mention that in the Arran Isles there ie 
} fusion. My erewhile love-sick swain was, | are no bogs, therefore no turf; and as trees ny 
‘ when I entered, making himself a pair of | are unknown, all fuel is brought, at con se 


pampootees; and as he bade me good-day | siderable expense, from Connemara. My) A 


over a dangerously starched collar, his 
face glowed with health and energy. The 
now cheerful and happy mother informed 
me that since my last visit they had re- 


ceived a letter from the priest in Conne- 


guide danced with such agility and reck 


lessness from stone to stone that I was not 
° . ; 

only much concerned lest his thin legs 

should break beneath him, but was also 


a good deal out of breath and out of pa 








4 : mara, inclosing his blessing for her son, | tience in my efforts to keep pace with him , 
and the money to pay his passage to | In response to my repeated injunctions, i 
/ America. She had been very busy knit- | however, he restrained himself so much ‘ 
: ting him stockings, and making him a fine | as to run around me like a dog, instead of d 
white flannel suit to be married in, and | running ahead of me like a hare. Motion 
A Ed which thereafter he would not again wear | seemed to be a necessity of his existence, ; 
E till his arrival at New York, so that he | for I verily believe he did not remain a : 
4 would make a decent appearance in the | second in one spot. When I asked him a 
aq New World, as became the relative of a| question as he bounded at my right, he 
A \ rid, a 1 y right, 
priest. He was to be married to the ob- | answered me from the left, and it took 


ject of his choice the next day, and they | some little cireumspection to adapt my 








sation to the movements of this 
. will-o’-the-wisp. 

Do you know how much gentlemen 
wiies give me for showing them up 
in AAngus? Two and three shil- 

he continued, on my negative re 

And then he eyed me with such 

, and mercenary expression that I 

vas astonished to see it in so younga face. 
xpressed my surprise at the generosity 

‘o ladies and gentlemen whom he had 

escorted; but this was not to his purpose, 
for he asked me point-blank how much I 
nded to give him. 

\ shilling,” I replied. 
“Oh,” he eried, ** no lady or gentleman 
ver gives me a shilling, but always two | 

or three.” 

My reader perceives that it is not al- 
yvays civilization which makes humanity 
wrdid, as he will admit that this child of 
‘ine years displayed ere I bade him good- | 

a persistent rapacity worthy of the 

most accomplished Shylock. Until we 
wrived at the fort, he strove by every pos- 


1] 


le artifice and argument—so much be- | 
yond his years in skill that I would have 
wlieved him an elfish changeling had I | 
wen eredulous in such matters 


to con- 
ince me that two shillings was the lowest 
possible sum I could offer him consistent 
with my own gentility and his services. — | 
The Dun, or fort, is built on the very | 
edge of a precipice which stands three 
hundred feet above the It in | 
horseshoe shape, the open side facing the 
It consists of three inclosures, the | 


sea. is 
sa. 
innermost wall being the thickest; this 
inclosure measures one hundred and fifty | 

from north to south. About the 
first century of the Christian era three 
brothers came from Scotland to Arran, | 
ngus, Conchovar, and Mil, and their 
names are still preserved in connection 
with buildings on the islands. The walls 
are eight or ten feet thick, built of com- 


paratively small unhewn stones, without | 
mortar, which manner of construction, | 


we are told, affords less resistance to the | 
wind, and is more durable, than the ce- 
mented edifices of later date. There is a 
doorway in perfect preservation, wherein 
the admirable ingenuity of the builders is 
shown; the immense thickness of the wall, 
and consequently great weight upon the 
lintel, is broken by several gradations, as 
it were, of supports, as shown in my 
sketch. 

My youthful companion, who had been 
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dancing about me with the utmost impa 
tience during my researches, informed me, 
when we reached a certain point of the 
outer inclosure, that that was the conse- 
crated place for paying him, and assured 
me that though he did not speak at all in 
his own interest, if I wished for good luck 
I would pay him then and there. 

‘It's many a shilling,” he said, ‘‘ you 
have given to people—mere robbers 
while you've been travelling about; but 
all that ‘Il be so much bad luck to you un- 
less you pay me well now.” With the 


respect which I always observe for the 


DOORWAY, FORT ANGUS. 


manners and customs of the country in 


which I travel, I immediately gave him a 


| shilling, which he held between his thumb 
| and finger, and with a look of indignant 
| reprobation, his cold eve resting upon me 
| as steadily as that of the Ancient Mariner 


on the wedding guest, he added, ‘* Is that 


| all you'll give me ?” 


I assured him that it was. ‘‘If you'll 
add twopence,” he said, ** good luck will 
be with you; but if you don’t, you'll be 
misfortunate for all the days of your life,” 

I gave him the twopence, which I am 
sure the wedding guest would have will- 
ingly given the Ancient Mariner to have 
escaped his gimlet eye; and in some fear 
of this indefatigably mercenary child, I 
descended the cliffs as the shades of even- 
ing came on. 

In the twilight I visited Teampull Mie 
Duach, a most interesting ruin, upon the 
grounds of a gentleman who rents the 
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DOORWAY OF TEAMPULL MIC DUACIL. 


larger portion of the island for grazing 
his cattle, while he resides elsewhere. 
His farmer, or overseer, takes a commend- 
able pride in preserving the ruins on his 
master’s domain. He told me, with swell- 
ing breast, that, although he had only 
lived on this island four years, and was 
not prejudiced in its favor, he did not be- 
lieve there could be finer farming land. 
‘* Potatoes have been grown in the same 
ground for over one hundred years, and 


the cattle reared here, though never | 


housed, and allowed. no food save their 


pasture, take prizes in the English and 


Irish fairs.” I thought the grazing must 


be rich, for even when in certain rocky | 


wastes it grows in the fissures of the 
rocks, the land, if land it may be ealled, is 


carefully fenced off, and rented at so | 


much per acre. Indeed, the whole island 


is fenced off in little plots, from a few | 
vards to half an acre in extent, for no | 
other reason, that I could perceive, than | 


that they knew not what other disposi- 
tion to make of the stones, although as 


many were left on the ground as would | 


make a thousand such walls. 

Teampull Mie Duach is certainly a beau- 
tiful little church. Antiquarians have 
decided that it was built in the sixth cen- 
tury, and the enormous undressed stones 





work, but exercised 
structive ability not exc 
in modern times. Thi 
window giving a curi 
ample of a primitive | 
pointed arch. Two flat st 
form the lintels, so nic 

justed that, notwithstan 
the extreme thickness of t}, 
walls, it is to-day as perfec 
as when constructed thiprtec 
hundred years ago. The o) 
gin of the pointed arch 

been claimed by many na 
tions, but the best authorities 
declare that while it was 

troduced into England and 
the Continent in the time 
the Crusades, probably fron 
the East, it was used in In 
land long before there \ 
any intercourse between t 


two countries; and Wilki: 
son says that though he does 
not claim that the pointed arch originated 
in Ireland, it existed there prior to the yx 
riod when the pointed style was intro 
duced through England to that country 
The doorway of this little church is 
curiously enough, an almost perfect cop) 
of an entrance to an Egyptian tomb, sim 
ple and grand. 
At the northwestern extremity of the 
island are the ruins of the seven churches 





STONE WINDOW, TEAMPULL MIC DUACH. 


| lying in a hollow between a little village 


used in its construction, fitted with admi- | 


rable exactitude, no cement being used, 


show that the builders of those times not | village, having evidently been informed 
only thought a great deal about their | of my arrival by some staring childre: 


and the sea. .There are portions of two 
which are in only a tolerable state of pres 
ervation; others have fallen, leaving an 
altar or some piece of carved stone that 
belonged to a window or doorway. An 
old man issued from a little hovel in the 








Les 


iad retreated at my approach. He 
ted me as he hobbled down from 
. to grave, and asked me if I had 
heen there before; if not, he might 
ell go with me, for he knew every 
of the place, having lived here near- 
chty years. Between his remarks he 


vyass, and brush some old tombstone with 


that crept over them. 
Teampull Breeain, or the Church of St. 


Brecain, has a chancel of rude masonry, | 


} 


nd a choir that is more modern—when I | 
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small cave; but the old man said it was a 
holy well, that it was dry just now, but 
when the day of the patron saint ar 
rived it was always full—in the summer 


| time. The greatest curiosity he reserved 


until the last. On an old tombstone was 


| placed a rare and beautiful cross, broken 
would stoop and pluck little wisps of | 


evidently by force, for the stone shows no 


| signs of decay, the fragments of which he 
affectionate care, or break the brambles | 


| 


told me had been found in various parts 
of these sacred grounds. Seating himself 
upon a grave, he related in the most so] 
emn manner the history of the search for 
the pieces—how earnest had been his de 


. . = . . . 
say modern in this ease, I mean a date of | sire to bring together the remains, so that 


four or five hundred years ago. 
as nearly all the old churches of Ireland, 
the principal window is on the east, im- 
mediately over the altar. The floor is 


In this, | he could see the fulfillment of prophecy. 


When St. Brecain preached in this church 
a holy man visited him, and addressed the 
people; he meant only to say a few words 


paved with graves, many of the slabs |to them, but as he stood by the altar a 


| 


bearing recent dates, every nook and cor- 
ner being filled with bones of the former 
occupants, Which have been disturbed to 
give room to new- 
comers. The Old Mor- 
tality who acted as 
iy guide — slipped 
through the archway 
into the chancel, and 
pointing with his staff 
toa large stone in the 
corner, said, with an 
air of pride, that he 
had two sons — fine 
hovs—under it. I 
asked if his name was 
upon it. 

‘No, your honor; 
but I know they are 
there, and there was 
nothing in it but 
this,” pointing to a 
fragment of a skull 
that filled a gap made 
by a fallen stone. 

Wesauntered about 
among these relics for 
a long time, where at 
every turn something 
rare presented itself. 
The Aharla, or sacred 
inclosure, where only 
saints were buried, is 
still visible, with un- 
deciphered — inserip- 
tions upon the slabs. 
A few rags fluttered 
on some bushes by 
what I thought was a 

Vor. XLII.—No. 370.—33 


divine light descended upon him, and il- 
luminated his face and breast. He was 
inspired to tell them that they would be 
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DOORWAY OF TEAMPULL CHIARAIN, 


persecuted and beaten, their churches and 
crosses destroyed, but their religion would 
outlive it all, and the crosses would be re- 
stored piece by piece. ‘* And I have been 
allowed to see the truth of it,” he add- 
ed; ‘‘there is only one piece wanting to 
that cross, and it will be found in God's 
own time.” 

A Scotch mist had so much overcome 
its national prejudices as to visit Ireland 
the day I started for Teampull Chiarain, 
one of the many churches on this little 
island. Again I encountered a formida- 
ble array of stone fences. I reached the 
church, however—which stands in the 
midst of a potato field—after a great deal 


of difficulty. It is one of the best-pre- | 


served on the island, having a beautiful 
east window, and a striking doorway, 
which gives an instance of the simple 
construction and common application of 
the arch in the various ancient edifices of 
Ireland, formed in most buildings of two 
stones only, which appear to have been 
worked from one, and afterward split in 
the centre. 

The next day I grew weary of the shel 
tered and inhabited side of the island, for 
the weather was so soft and balmy that 
one was invited to the open air. I sallied 
forth to where the cliffs present their 
rocky front as a barrier to the ocean, 
which in his wrath dashed against them 
with such mad fury that the surf rose in 


many places far above them, and the dark | 
and awful green of the sea was thrown | 
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| back from these terrible cliffs int. 4), 
| boiling caldron below as white as ; 
| driven snow. Here the Black Fort 


| is called, frowns over a fearful pre 


| It resembles Dun Afngus in charact 

though it is much smaller, and in }, 
| perfect preservation. 

I observed on the very verge « 

cliff two figures manceuvring a lar: 
|as though they were fishing for sea-1y), 
| sters. As I approached I saw that 
| end of the rope was attached to no | 
| ster, but to a man, who was delving 
| the erevices for some treasure, and ti 


Lilie 


init 


aerial anglers were moving the rojx 

accordance with signals made by a way 
of his hand. When he arrived at thy 
| crevices in which the sea-birds made thie; 


} 


homes, he seized dozens of them ere the) 
could escape, and, loaded with his prey 
| he placed his feet against the perpendicu 
lar cliff, and while he was dragged by his 
| friends above, walked up like a fly. 
| As I turned my steps homeward, tly 
| noise of the mighty waves as they brok 
|against the cliffs filling my ears, I say 
on the other side 
of the island the By 
waters of the bay, a 
quiet as a lake, re- 
flecting the rosy 
blush of the sun- 
set sky, and won- 
dered that the wa- 
ters of this great 
| sea could here be 
'so wild and there 
so calm. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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POSSIBILITIES Ot 


MR. H. W. 


To results of human labor and _ re- 
search in science are cumulative. 
Kach seientist starts with the hoarded 
experience of centuries, and knowledge 
vrows by the food handed down to it from 
the granary of the past. The wonderful 


insight into the secret mysteries of the | 


universe obtained within forty years by 
discoveries in electricity, by the photo- 
vraph, the spectroscope, the telephone, 
the phonograph, and other notable inven- 
tions, gives evidence unquestioned of the 
marvellous power which is preparing for 
the human race in the centuries to come. 
Art has no aid from this cumulated pow- 
er; it is the product of individual brain, 


aided only by observation of the products | 


of the past. The culture which it requires 
may, however, be the accumulated work 


of generations, and what we call genius | 


may be only the impassioned fervor call- 
ed out by that culture. 


SARGENT'S G 


* HORTICULTURE. 


ARDEN ON THE HUDSON, 


| The artist can not, like the scientist. 
| take all the work of his predecessors, and 
| with it establish a new starting-point for 

himself. He may study the works of 
| Raphael and Da Vinci, and from them gain 
| inspiration, but he can not begin where 
they ended. If this be true in relation to 
sculpture and painting, it is eminently 
true in regard to horticulture. 

The results of horticulture in the past 
are, in a certain sense, cumulative, for by 
them we have the varieties of form and 
color, and the discovery of a new plant 
is a gain tothe plant artist as great as that 
of a new gem to the jeweller. But in 
grouping and shaping forms, in contrast 
ing and harmonizing of colors, and in all 
| which the painter or sculptor means by 
| art, horticulture is still, and will ever re- 

main, dependent upon the genius of its 
| votaries, aided only, as the painter is aid 
| ed. by study of the works of the past. 
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Those who have thus studied are few, 
and still fewer are those who, with ade 
quate study, have united a true love and 
an appreciation of the possibilities which 
nature has laid open before them in infi 
nite variation. 

Without adulation we can speak of the 
dead. Among the very few landscape 
artists in this country, the late A. J. Down- 
ing stood pre-eminent. 


career to study the best examples of land- 
scape art in Europe by personal inspec- 
tion, he supplied its place by careful study 
of written descriptions. To natural taste 
he united knowledge of trees and plants 

a knowledge very rare among landscape 
gardeners of the present day. 


He held, | 


| this country to aid the work, a mag 


could be made which would be to thy 
masses a guide and inspiration to the 
achievement of all charming possibilities 

The painter gains both knowledge ay4 
inspiration by the study of ancient and 
medieval art; in like manner the makey 


of country homes, whether amateur or 


| artist, can cultivate his taste by learning 


Although denied | 
the opportunity in the early part of his | 


what was done in former days. 

There are handed down to us glimpses 
of the Babylonish and Persian gardens, 
the glories of which we can imagine, and 
of which Coleridge had visions when lhe 
wrote: 


| “There were gardens bright with sinuous rills 


moreover, a graphic pen, and his maga- | 


zine articles were spirited and lively, with 
a breezy freshness which always carried 
the reader with him. During his life 

more than thirty years ago—very little 


was really known in this country of land- | 


scape art. A desire to know was, how- 


ever, springing up, and thus a niche was 


and filled it as he grew. He continued to 
grow, because he did that which few land- 
scape gardeners have done—he visited fre- 
quently the nurseries and private places 
in which fine or rare specimens were to 
be found, and studying them carefully, 


was prepared to judge correctly of their | 


capabilities. He soon saw the necessity 
for some direct mode of literary commu- 
nication with the people, and established 
the Horticulturist. His racy and en- 
thusiastic editorials at once excited atten 
tion; his readers were kept en rapport 
with the progress of horticulture in Eu- 
rope, and those whose minds had been 
turned in that direction received a new 
impulse and a new impression of the pos- 
sibilities of horticulture. 

We need such writers still. Although 
among wealthy men there is a deca- 
dence of horticultural taste, and trees or 
plants fade into beside 
vachts or horses, yet among the masses 


of men of 


insignificance 


moderate means there is an 
increasing desire for the possession of 
plants. Very few of these know of the 
existence of horticultural magazines, and 
earnest effort of enterprising publishers 
possessed of large resources is required to 
place the subject before them. With all 
the literature of Europe from which to 
draw, and with the pens of able men in 


| The Greeks copied something of these in 





| 
| 


Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tre 
And there were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 


their intercourse with Persia, but their 
taste seems to have favored architecture 
rather than horticulture. Like many 
American citizens, they had more use for 
bouquets and garlands than for parks and 


| gardens. 
formed, into which Mr. Downing stepped, | 


The order-loving Romans gathered up 
much from the luxurious habits of the 
countries which they conquered, and the 
remains of old gardens in Rome sho\ 
even now that geometric lines and topiary 
work met most fully their sense of beauty 
Virgil complained that he could never 
escape from the hand of man, and that 
temples, statues, and fountains were al 
ways intruding upon nature; the average 
Roman delighted in nothing so much as 
in straight lines, trimmed hedges, arched 
avenues, and shrubs pruned into all sorts 
of shapes. The Villa Pamphili Doria in 
Rome is a good existing specimen of this 
style. 

This topiary gardening, which was the 
outgrowth of the Roman civilization, im 


| pressed itself continually upon all Euro 


pean horticulture. In Spain it was for a 
long time a favorite, and it became so in 
eradicably established in Holland that it is 
known even now as the Dutch style. The 
best example of it, on a large scale, is at 
Versailles, but the finest existing topiary 
work is at Elvaston Castle, in England, 
where the golden and other yews, pruned 
into various forms, present a scene of sur- 
prising beauty, of which the sketch (page 
522) gives but a faint idea. That which, 


in sinuous folds, seems like an immense 


boa-constrictor, is a hollow hedge of Eng- 
lish yew, with a walk in the interior light- 
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GARDEN AT MR. 


el by windows at the sides. The same ef- 
et ean here be produced with hemlock. 
In this country there is no topiary work 


H. H. HUNNEWELL’S, WE LLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS, ILLUSTRATING TOPIARY 





WORK, 


grounds showed our people what could 
be done with masses of coleus, geraniums, 


| arundos, cannas, and other high-colored 


equal to the Italian garden of Mr. H. H. | plants. 


Hunnewell. Itonly wants the color of the 
golden yew to rival Elvaston. In looking 
at them both, one is forcibly convinced of 
the limitless possibilities of horticulture. 
There came at last a reaction against 


Yet even these, beautiful as they are in 
their prime, cause for half the summer a 
colorless disagreeable blot on the lawn. 
Planted in June, they rarely cover the 
ground until August, and for the inter 


this artificial system, and the English or | vening time the bed in which they are 
natural style gradually came in. 
soon became popular on the Continent, 
was generally known as the jardin an- | 


This | planted is a mass of almost naked earth. 


Before the middle of October they sue 
cumb to the frost, and then for eight 


glais, and for many years was the pre- | months more they do nothing to hide the 


vailling mode throughout Europe. Upon 
this the French taste for color has, within 
twenty-five years, been ingrafted. The 
Champs Elysées and other places of pub- 
lic resort in Paris have been made brilliant 
with the highest-colored bedding plants. 
Overflowing soon into England, a taste 
for ribbon gardening and parterres glow- 
ing with the richest colors became the 
fashion, and one of the best we saw twen- 
ty years ago was the terrace garden of the 
Karl of Harewood. Within a few years 


bare earth in which they are planted. 
Eight months of ugliness is too high a 
price to pay for two months of beauty. 
Yet these bedding plants have become 
the fashion, and fashion is uncompromis- 


ing in its demands. The gardeners nat- 


| urally encourage people to buy them, be- 


cause they bring a good price and are 
easily propagated. Thus the continued 
use of exotic plants for bedding is likely 
to increase rather than diminish, unless 
the taste is subjected to rigorous criticism. 


this taste for bright colors in plants has | The only remedy is for men and women 


reached America, and the Centennial 


of true taste to insist on a better exam- 
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Ti ' THE APPROACH TO MR. S. B. PARSONS’S HOUSE, FLUSHING. 
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i 
fr ple upon their own premises and among | green thorn can be kept low for bedding 
; their friends. They should not inveigh | as can’ also the glossy rich broad-leayed 
: against color, but should persistently de- | Mahonia aquifolia. Picea hudsonicu 
: mand from their gardeners permanent | makes a blue-tinted mass, and the com 
plants of color, which would be beautiful | mon hemlock, with its white-tipped va 
for a large part or for the whole of the | riety, can be kept low in a bed with as 
year smooth a surface as on a hedge. Thi 
Kew things are finer than a bed or bor- | Azalea ameena, with its dark foliage and 
der of ivy contrasted with a border of the | brilliant pink flowers, and the Daphi 
dwarf Huonymus radicans. Then there | cneorwm, unsurpassed in the fragrance ot 
is a sort of ivy with white and green va- | its flowers, and both hardy, make most 
riegation, and the periwinkle, with its | exquisite beds. The Cotoneaster micro 
pale blue flowers crowning dark ever-| phylla would also be very effective 
green leaves. The golden yew and the | Those I have named are evergreens, but 
procumbent yew, both evergreens, one | there are many deciduous plants which 
with a rich dark foliage, and the other | can be used in the same way. The pw 
with a lustre of burnished gold, can be | ple-leaved hazel and the purple berberry 
planted in masses, and kept down to six or | are almost as dark as a purple beech 
twelve inches. They can also be pruned | The Japan quince can be kept low, and a 
into globes, ovals, pyramids, columns, or | bed of its crimson flowers would surpass 
any desired form. The Biota elegantis- | any coleus. The new varieties of clem 
sima, bronze in winter and golden in | atis—jackmanii and others—with their 
summer, and the Retinospora aurea, with | tints of blue, crimson, and white, would 
golden foliage all the year, can be treat- | be simply superb. And then come the 
ed in the same way. Then there is a/ grand flowers, fawn and orange, of the 
variegated retinospora—filifera aurea Bignonia grandiflora, blooming freely 
like an evergreen fountain tipped with | for many weeks. In truth, all the vines 
gold, which can serve as a centre for a| can be treated as bedding plants, if the 
flat bed. The Retinospora obtusa nana | knife be judiciously used. I think that 
makes a low mass of tufted green of great | one of the most striking things I have 
boauty. Thuja vervaineana aurea is an- | seen was a common honeysuckle grown 
« other mass of gold and green. The ever-| in a flat bed, the edges neatly trimmed, 
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the whole surface covered with flow 
I saw another honeysuckle trained 
stake four feet high, and then al 
| to fall over, making a mound four 
high and five feet in diameter. Few 
the capabilities of climbing plants 
reat variety of form—for flat 
mounds, for columns, for arches, for 


beds, 


nices, for sides of buildings, or for any 
er form that taste can devise. 


VISTA SEEN THROUGH TRIMMED BEECH, 


I have applied my remarks to flat beds, 
in order to show that permanent hardy 
plants with leaves and flowers of high 
color could very properly take the place 


of the present fashionable masses of co- | 
by no | 


leus, geraniums, ete. I would 
means limit the use of these plants to flat 


beds. True taste requires variety, and 


these masses could be made to assume va- | 


rious shapes and heights. Even in the 
foliage of large trees there is sufficient 
variety of tint to make a lawn seem like 
a large picture. 

Having thus the color, the perfection 
of art consists not only in giving variety 


AT 
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of form, but in so disposing those forms 
as to meet the requirements of the most 
fastidious taste. Here is shown the su 
periority of the natural or English con 
ception of landscape gardening, not only 
over th 
also over the more modern one of numer 


‘old topiary or Italian mode, but 


ous flower beds and ribbon gardening 
The English style is based upon a clear 
ly conceived aim to imitate natural land 


MR. H. W. SARGENT’S, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, 


| scapes, and Repton defines landscape to 
‘a view capable of being represented 


It consists of two, three, or 


be ‘ 
in painting. 
| more well-marked 
rated from the other by an unseen space, 
which the imagination delights to fill up 
with fancied beauties that may not per 


distances, each sepa 


haps exist in reality.” 
Knight expresses the same idea when 


he Savs: 

“More cautiously will taste its stores reveal 

Its greatest art is aptly to conceal ; 

To lead with secret guile the prying sight 

To where component parts may best unite, 
And form one beauteous well connected whole 
To charm the eye and captivate the soul.” 
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+ To do this well requires not only engi- | If variegation is wanted in a beech s 
neering qualities, not only the ability to | every third tree can be of the purpl 
sit down and place upon paper groups that | ety. The wide-spreading beech-tre 


please the eye, but it requires a familiar- fagus under which Tityrus recline a 
ity with trees and plants which is obtain- | tree of rare capabilities. For avenuw 


ed only by years of unsurpassed 






* contact and study. trees are 





The planter must of } i. fifty feet apart 
i know not only the _f 1% ¥. Sra, the spring and 
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AVENUES FORMED BY A ROW OF ENGLISH BEECHES. 
form of the tree as he plants it, but the | summer the delicate tints of the young 
form which it will have fifty years after- | foliage are very beautiful, while in thie 
ward. The landscape gardener or plant- | autumn the matured leaves are fresh and 
er who attempts to produce the desired ef- | green long after other trees are stripped 
fects without this knowledge will have an | by the frost. Its dense foliage lies in 
ephemeral reputation, or, if his work is | flakes upon sturdy horizontal branches | 


accepted for want of experience in his | so that, looking through it from one side = 
employers, he will retard a true connois- | to the other, you can see the sky, while 
sance of art and beauty in the circle in| looking up from below or down from 
which he is known. above, you can see nothing but foliage 
An admiring writer, dwelling upon its 
Our subject—the possibilities of horti- | magnificence and its beauty, calls it the 
culture—covers a wide fieid, and there is | Hercules and Adonis of the Engdish for 
abundant opportunity in this country to | ests. The head of the celebrated Studley 
display the resources of American inge- | beech in England was 350 feet in diam 
nuity and taste. Only a few can here be | eter, and there are other trees whic! 
named, were existing at the time of the Norman 
Not many of our readers know of the | conquest. The American desire for quick 
admirable screens which can be made} results has induced the planting of ma 
vith the hornbeam and the European | ples, elms, and other fast-growing trees: 
* beech trimmed flat and close as a wall. | but the man who has faith enough to 
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for the distant future, and form a 
walk one thousand feet long, with 
monument recording the time of 
ng and the name of the planter, 
it the end of a hundred years be 
famous, and men will rise up and | 
iim blessed. Another possibility is 
- weeping-beech. Those who know 
»wing alone, with its cathedral form, | 
eturesque contortions, and its grace- | 
wauty, scarcely realize how remark 
it may be when planted in double 
for a walk. The outside branches 
be allowed to grow unchecked, form- | 
nw a picturesque mass, while the inside 
ibs can be trimmed close to the trunk 
until a sufficient height is reached, when 
y can be allowed to interlace and make 
A single row would | 
iso form a very unique walk. As the | 
tree grows, the lower limbs ean be eut off 
close to the trunk, when the upper branch 
es will arch over in picturesque curves, 
sweeping the ground, and leaving a broad 
walk each side of the trunk. <A tree 
which I planted forty years ago, and 
which is now a leaf-inelosed house, cover- 
ing two thousand square feet, will give 
the visitor the best illustration of its pos 


dense canopy. 


sibilities. 

Another good effect can be produced by 
planting it upon the edge of a terrace or 
bink which is higher than the street. 

will then throw out its giant arms 
und grasp the sidewalk, leaving room 
beneath its canopy for the pleasure- 
seeker to walk and wonder at its beau- 
tv. Somewhat the same effect can 
be produced with the weeping slip- 
pery-elm, the branches of 
sweep in long graceful curves. 

Kor a simple arbor formed by a 
single tree, there is great beauty in 
the weeping-sophora, The deli- 


which 


cate softness of its foliage is 
surpassed only by the para- 
sol curves of its branches. 
Many men have seen and 
dreamed of a rustic vine- 
clad house. Every one who 
las a house or piazza desires 
to cover it with vines. If 
the house is of wood, it is 
frequently injured by them, 
and a piazza is often so cov- 
ered from column to column 
that no air can reach the 
house. The true medium is 


to cover only the cornices ARTIFICIAI 
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and columns, leaving free the spaces be 
tween. The most fastidious taste will 
leave also the columns free, and will al 
low vines upon the eaves or cornices only, 
on which the branchlets will be kept well 
prunedin. These compact lines of green 
thus form a pleasant contrast with the 
house, like lambrequins upon the win 
dows of a room. 

For these effects vines only have been 
generally used, and few know how much 
finer are the branches of the Salisburia 

a Japanese tree introduced into Eng 
land a hundred years ago, and known in 
this country for many years. It has a 
clean and light-colored leaf like that ot 
the maiden-hair fern, with a peculiarly 
beautiful radiation from its stem. Its 
long branches have few branchlets, and 
are closely furnished with leaves. 


Abies Elata. 


FOREGROUND, AT MR. S. B. PARSONS'S, FLUSHING, 
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HEDGE GARDEN AT ELVASTON CASTLE, ENGLAND, 


Planted at each or every alternate col- 
umn of a house, it can be pruned to a sin- 
gle stem until it reaches the cornice, 
along which it can be trained horizontal 
ly When the whole cornice is covered, 
the effect is very bright and striking. 

The weeping-larch ean be trained in the 
same way Admirable archways can be 
made with the tamarisk or clematis, the 
one with a light green feathery foliage, 
the other with large flowers, purple, erim- 


f “4 
| 

es | 
hee? | 
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son, yellow, and white. A compact col 
umn of foliage, dark green and glossy, is 
made with the weeping silver-fir. Plant 
ed near together, a row of this last would 
make a perfect hedge or screen. 

Few trees in form and color can equa 
the Chinese cypress. Of all pyramidal 
trees it is the most completely cone-lik: 
in its form—straight as an arrow, com 
pact in its habit, regular in its gradation 
and well defined in its outline. Its colon 
is unequalled by that of any other tree—a 
light pea-green of a most refreshing tint 
Its leaves are like small twisted cords, 
delicate as the edging of a lady's collar 
and in mass giving the appearance of 
green feathers. Its only fault is its late 
foliage. We have looked at it only as a 
single tree: for an avenue or close screen, 
its effect would be striking. For the lat 
ter, no trimming would be required to 
make it, when planted close, a green wal! 
of exquisite color. 

For an avenue, a fine effect will one day 
be produced by alternate planting of the 
red-twigged and white linden, when, like 
a line of battle;they will flash in the sun 
light their white and green banners. 

A mass of the euonymus, or burning 
bush, with its searlet autumn seed-vessels 
is a thing to be remembered. 

The variegated althea, one of the most 
constant of plants with variegated leaves, 
is proof against winter’s cold or summer's 
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thus require very little care, and would 


j afford a charming promenade for the 


oak -leaved hydrangea, when | 
ied hard, makes a low mass of color 
it richness. The kalmia and rho- 
lron should be planted together, ei- 
n groups upon the points of curves, 


double and treble lines on each side | 


A fine etfeet is cre- 
y four lines, the outermost rhodo- | 
next kalmias, the third 
vy azaleas, and the last, next the walk, 
Many others could be 
deapable of charming combinations, 


curving walk. 
1) 
ndrons, the 


Daphne eneorum, 


of which would suggest themselves 
n earnest and appreciative admirer. 

Many of these can give greater pleasure 
hen combined with graceful structures. 
fo glass in any shape 

with many, 

issurmountable objection. 


ere 1S, an 
The word suggests only ill- 
dirty 
flower-pots, and straggling 
plants, requiring a gardener 
difficult to find, and a source 
rather than 
There is a 
tructure, however, 

hich requires no 
other eare than that 
vhich can be given 
1y acommon laborer. 
\servant of the house 
can keep it in order as 
easily as a room. It 
need not be a costly 
structure. Itcan have 
roof, not of 
glass, but of boards. 
The sides can be of glass; the length ean 
be a hundred feet, and the width twenty 
feet. It should be kept as a cool-house. 
To guard, however, against extreme cold, 
which occasionally comes, a sunken flue 
could be run under a path from the ex- 
treme end to the chimney of the dwelling 
of which it would form a part. This flue 
would be used so rarely that one of the 
house servants could easily give it at- 


cept creenhouses, 


of annoyance 


easure, 


) ; 


Weeping-Hemlock. 


aw span 


and a 


Nordmann Fir. 


family—a garden of in the 
midst of the severity of winter. If de 
sired, orange-trees only could be used, 
veritable orange could be 
formed at the North amid frost and snow 
A skillful 


greenness 


erove 


mechanie could so construct 


| this house that with little labor it could 


be taken away every spring, leaving as a 
part of the lawn this unique collection, 
which would be looked upon as an Italian 


l 
Gingko. 


Weeping Sophora, 


Irish Yews. 


ARTISTIC GROUP. 


garden of rare beauty. This plan is sim- 
ple and thoroughly practicable at mod 
erate It will afford so great 
increase of enjoyment that, when appre- 
ciated, it can not fail to be adopted as 
very desirable accessory to a country 
welling. 

We have mentioned a few only of the 
possibilities of horticulture. They are 
limited only as nature is limited. Those 


expense. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
ja 
| d 
| 


whose eyes are fully open to all artistic ca 

| pabilities will find their resources grow, 
| and will be able to invent new combina 

| tions of plants as certain in their results 
las those of mental or moral culture; and 
| in connection with this work, they will 
| become imbued with a sense of the beau 

ty and meaning which nature reveals 
only to the reverent artist. 


tention. In this house could be placed 
camellias, laurels, laurustinus, Cape jas- 
Inine, sago-palm, oranges, the more ten- 
der rhododendrons of exquisite color, 
and many other plants which flourish in 
a cool-house, or are not injured by a lit- 
tle frost. They should be planted in the 
ground on curving walks, and no pots 
should be allowed. The plants would | 
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A GLIMPSE OF AN (¢ 


“Once more I stand, but now unknown, by sacred 

Hudson’s tide, 

With unfamiliar scenes around, no friendly hand 
to guide; 

For in Albany, forsooth, they've been working 
such a change 

With their modern innovations that the place 
ioOOKS Very strange, 

All the old lanes and pasture fic lds, with clover 
tops so fair, 

Are lost to sight, no fenees left, no shady bowu 
eries*® there 


Old places once so very dear to these old eyes 


Are scattered like the hoar-frost by the ruthless 

hand of Time. 
* « * 

Old things have changed so swiftly since last I 
saw the town— 

The honest old Duteh customs; and the stones 
which marked the mile 

Are lost in streets and alleys; and the roads, of 
which the cows 3 

IIad traced the crooked outlines as they moved 
mout to browse, 

Are laid in stones and pavements: the degener 
ated race 

Have begun with their ‘improvemet 
out the old Duteh place. 

I would not care to live and see such altered 
folks and Ways, 


ts’ to wipe 


Since half-doors swung wide open in those palmy 
old Duteh days, 

When streets were cleaned by private hand, and 
all the city’s light 

Was furnished by the lanterns from each tenth 

rhit. 


house hung in si 
* " * * * ¥ 
I fain would take before I go a hasty bird's-eye 
view , 
Of forms and places that J loved before all things 


were new. 


LBANY, or Beverwyck, is one of the 
i oldest of the permanent European 
settlements in the United States. In 1610 
the Dutch navigators came up the Hud- 
son, or, as the Indians had christened it, 
the Sha-te-muc, and built trading houses 


to traflic for furs with the various Indian | 
tribes. As early as 1614 a stockade fort | 


was erected on an adjacent island, and 
three years later was swept away by a 
freshet of unparalleled violence. A new 
fort was built in 1623 on Market Street, 
now Broadway, below State Street, and 
was called Fort Orange, in honor of the 
Stadtholder of Holland. For a time the 
village was called Beverwyck, and also 
the Fuyek, or Hoop-net; but when James, 
Duke of York and Albany, came in pos- 
session of New Netherlands, Nieuw Am- 


. , 
Farim-houses. 


ILD DUTCH TOWN. 





sterdam became New York, and 0 
or Beverwyck, was known as A 
In 1647 Fort Willemstadt was buil 
the hill at the head of State Street 

the site of the old Capitol, and later oy, j; 
gave place to Fort Frederick. The lj 
ans called Albany Pempotawuthut 

In Governor Dongan’s report on th 
Province of New York, in 1687, we are told 
that ‘‘at Albany there is a Fort made oj 
pine-trees fifteen foot high @ foot oy 
with Batterys and conveniences nade fo) 
men to walk about, where are nine eis 
small arms for forty men, four Barils of 
powder with great and small shott in pro 
portion. And truly its very necessary to 
have a Fort there, it being a frontier plac 
both to the Indians @ tfrench.” 

Under the Dongan charter, in 1686, A] 
bany became a city of one mile on thy 
river and three and a half miles long 
All outside of these limits belonged to thi 
Colonie Rensselaerwyck. In 1683, Alba 
ny County comprised all the territory 
north of Dutchess and Ulster counties on 
both sides of the river, and Albany was 
looked upon as the fount of authority 
church and judicial matters. 

The Albany Dutch Church, founded 
1640, was the only one north of Esopus, wu 
til long after 1700, that had an established 
ministry, save the church at Schenecta 











dy. Inthis Albany church preached t! N 
well-known dominies Schaats, Dellius, tr 
Lydius, Van Driessen, Van Schie, Frelin ti 
huysen, Westerlo, and Johnson ; and her 
also, were all the children baptized soon r 
after birth, and the names entered on thi ( 
Doop Boek.+ ( 
“As Israel’s tribes to Zion’s holy hill, 

Up to the courts the worshippers would co 

From where is Saugerties ; where Plattekill, 


Flatbush, Blue Mountain, Malden, Kiskaton 
All daughters fair of mine. But passing fa 
Those faithful ones who travelled leagues 
prayer, 

Call others privileged? = 7hey had this mucl 
The Gospel undefiled in Holland Dutch. 
‘T see the pulpit hight—an octagon. 

Its pedestal, doophuisje,$ winding stair; 

And room within for one, and one alone, 

A canopy above, suspended there; 

No spire, ho bell; but "neath the eaves a por 
With trumpet hung to summon all to chu 
* A place of fire—a council ground, 

+ Baptism Book. 

{ In front of the pulpit was a socket for the lou 


$ Baptistery—an inclosed space in front of tl 
| pulpit, 
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NEW-YEAR'S HYMN TO ST. NICHOLAS. 


innovation brought stoves, bell, and spire, Or. 
ears straight-backed pews, voorleser,* and a “Sint Nicholaus, myn goden vriend, 

Ik hab u altyd wel gediend; 

The great festival days were Keestijd,+ Als gy my nu not wilt geben, | 

Nieuwjaarsdag,{t Paaschdag,§ and Pinks- sae Se SOY ee Bee 
terfeest.| Christmas was of little impor- New-Year’s Day was devoted to the uni- 
tance among the Dutch, for New- Year versal interchange of visits. Every door 
was the day, and then it was that the was thrown wide open, and a warm wel 
right fat, jolly, roistering little St. Nich- come extended to friend and stranger. 


choir, 


olas made his appearance, sometimes ac- | It was a breach of etiquette to omit any 


companied by his good-natured vrouw, acquaintance in these annual calls, when 
Molly Grietje.* old friendships were renewed, and family 
Should you enter the bouwery on New- differences amicably settled. And here 
Year's Eve, you would see the children came the famous New-Year cake. The 
gathered round the immense fire-place Paas eggs were the feature of Easter. The 
singing in muffled voices their evening Pinkster festivities commenced on the 
liymns to the good saint, as follows: Monday after Whitsunday, and now be- 
“Santa Klaus, goedt heilig man! gan the fun for the negroes, for Pinkster 
~ igs cert van Amsterdam, was the carnival of the African race. 
‘ sterd: ‘ ny: e owe a ha » 99 
‘an Amsterdam aan Spanje, [he venerable ‘‘ King of the Blacks” was 
Van Spanje aan Oranje, ee igen * ie $a 
En brang deze kindjes eenige graps.” ( harley of Pinkster Hill, so called be- 
cause he was the principal actor in the 
| ths dealin festivities. Charles originally came from 
+ Christmas. t New-Year. & Easter. Africa, having in his infancy been brought 
W hitsuntide. € Wife. from Angolo, in the Guinea Gulf: and 
** “Santa Claus, good holy man! . 
Go your way from Amsterdam, “Saint Nicholas, my dear good friend, 
From Amsterdam to Spain, To serve you ever was my end; 
From Spain to Orange, If vou me now something will give, 
And bring these little children toys.” Serve you I will as long as I live.” 


The clerk who gave out the hymns, ete., and 


* 
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when but a boy he became the purchased The majority of early settlers n 
slave of one of the most ancient and re- | surnames, and it was customary to 
re spectable merchant princes of the olden | the child’s to the father’s Christian 
‘7 time, Volekert P. Douw, of Wolvenhoeck. | terminating in se for a girl and se) P 
ti Charles's costume as king was that of a| boy. Ke, je, or ken added to a nar g 
+! British brigadier—ample broadcloth sear- | nified little so-and-so. But one nan 1s 
i let coat, with wide flaps, almost reach- | given in baptism. The Jufvrouw 
aid ing to his heels, and gayly ornamented | the privilege of resuming her m 
bey everywhere with broad tracings of bright | name at pleasure to show her deseo); 
y gold-lace. His small-clothes were of | and on other occasions she would «jj 
+ vellow buckskin, fresh and new, with | her husband's first name to hers. add 
Y stockings blue, and burnished silver buck- | ing se. The use of surnames ineresse 
+ les to his well-blacked shoe. And when | among the Dutch from the time the proy 
i we add the three-cornered cocked hat, | ince was occupied by the English, in 1664 
iy trimmed also with gold-lace, and which | and after the first quarter of the follow 
Pk so gracefully sat upon his noble globular | ing century few names were writien \ 
a pate, we complete this rude sketch of the | out the addition of the family name 
bj Pinkster king. | The heuses in Beverwyck were very 
44 Both he and his followers were coy- | neat without and within. They wer 
ered with Pinkster blummies—the wild | built chiefly of brick or stone, and coy 
Fs azalea, or Swamp-apple. The procession | ered with white pine shingles, or tiles 
ei: started from ** young massa’s house’ (82 | from Holland. Most of them had te: 
HY State Street, where now stands the large | raced gables fronting the street, with gut 
ci seed store of Knickerbocker and Price), | ters extending from the eaves beyond 
iy and went up State Street to Bleecker Hill, | the sidewalk to carry off the rain-wate: 
: on the crown of which was the Bleecker | hence the streets were almost impassab!: 
; Burying-ground. In front of the king | during a heavy storm of wind and rain 
always marched Dick Simpson and Pete | The streets were broad, and lined wit 
+ Halenbeck, the latter the Beau Brum- | shade trees, with here and there a bit of 
4 mel of his time. The last parade was | pavement. The houses were genera! 
} in 1822. The king died two years later. | but a story and a half high, and well 
j During Pinkster-day the negroes made! spread out on the ground-floor. Ea: 


merry with games and feasting, all pay- | bouwery had its grass-plot, and garden 
ij ing homage to the king, who was held in| in the rear, where vegetables were pro 
awe and reverence as an African prince. | duced in great abundance. Mrs. Grant 
In the evening there was a grand dance, | in her Memoir of the American Lady 
led by Charles and some sable beauty, to | says, ‘* The Schuylers and one or two oth 
the musie of Pete Halenbeck’s fiddle. er families had very large gardens laid 

Although King Charley often boasted | out in fanciful European style.” Th: 
of his bravery, his master and fellow- | ‘‘ stoops” of the houses were raised above 
servants would twit him with coward- | the street, and shaded by trees planted 


: ice, and eall out to him, ‘'Saratoga” in commemoration of some event, or tli 
' a most sensitive point with him, which | birth of some member of the family, and 
; is thus explained: His master was en | here gathered the young and old at twi 
; route to join the army at Saratoga, and | light. Every family had its cow pastured 
Charles was following him on horseback | in a common field at the end of the town, 
as body-servant. It was moonlight, and | and it was a picturesque sight at evening 
; he saw moving with the wind a quantity | to see each animal going home of its own 


of Indian salt, commonly known as su-| accord to be milked, the tinkling bells 
; mac, Which, when ripe, presents a red | hung round its neck heralding its ap 
appearance. Charley, supposing it to be | proach. 





' the red feathers of the enemy, cried out, At eight o'clock the suppaan* bell was 
) ‘* Heer, tk zag een vyand,”* and put- | rung, a signal that work was over for th: 
if ting spurs to his horse, he rode in hot | day. And here just a brief glance at tli 


haste for home, proclaiming that his mas- | interior of the Dutch home. The kitchen 
ter had been captured, and he, after hard | fire-places were enormous—large enoug! 
fich j r i SC; » a . : 
ghting, had escaped. * Wife. 
+ Corn meal boiled in water until a smooth past: 

4 * “Master. I saw the enemy.” | and then eaten with milk and salt. 
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staWw hole sheep 
and over the 





hickory 


ing 














suspended on 











and trammels, 
d and_ hissed 
e iron pots 
<¢ Here 
family gathered, 
by the light of 
owing fire and 
ow dip, the juf- 
yiws spun their lin- 
nd the burghers 
ced their pipes. 


por 
ue 
f 


tles. 








the parlor, that 
reverenced apartment 
of state, Was a similar 
wee fire-place, with 
ts hickory back-log, 
shovel and 
guard 
and- 
(or fire-dogs) 
ud = fender. The 
iimney jambs were 
nlaid with party-col- 
wed tiles of Seriptur- 
il designs brought 
from Holland, and 
re extremely 
The round 
stood in 


ind its 
ngs keeping 
ver the 


brass 


juaint. 

tea table 
the parlor, the large 
square dining table 
inthe kitchen, or fam- 
In 
one corner stood the 
old Dutch clock 
the grandfa- 
ther's telling the 
year, month, day, and 
hour, the rising and 
setting of the moon, 
and when each hour 
struck sending forth 


ily living-room. 


doubt 


in silvery tones some antique air. In 
still another corner the Holland 
cupboard, with its glass doors, displaying 
There was 


stood 


the family plate and china. 
the massive tankard, the richly engraved 
punch-bowl, the shell-shaped sugar-bow1, 
with provisions for the ‘‘ bite and stir,” 
ind the ooma,* or sifter for cinnamon and 
sugar. On the top stood a decanter of 
large size, always filled with rum, and be- 


* The Dutch oom means uncle, and an goma was 
the gift of an uncle to a niece. 





MYNHEER’S MORNING HORN. 


side it a piece of a cow's horn, smooth on 
each end, and hollow, tipped with silver. 
And every morning before breakfast 
Mynheer must *‘take a horn” as an appe 
tizer, hence the origin of the term. In 
another corner stood the huge oaken, 
iron-bound chest, brimful of fine linen 
of home production. Later this gave 
place to the ‘‘chest of drawers,” with its 
brass rings and key-holes. On the wall 
hung the pipe-case of mahogany, with the 
drawer underneath for tobacco. Every 
house of pretension had its cock-loft in 








Stet 


wer, 


ar, 


dT eto 








OLD DUTCH SCONCE, 


the steep roof for house slaves. In the 
middle of the hall was the ‘** hoist door,” 
through which the wheat was hoisted up 
by a crane and stored in the loft. Over 
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and tables were generally used. T) 
post bedstead had its heavy curta 
valance of camlet, and on it a bed « 


| geese feathers, with a lighter one fi 


ering. The patch-quilt was a mos 


| vellous affair. Over each door was u 


a stone with the date of erection and yy.) a 


| or initials of the builder. In later 


| worst,t koolslaa,§ and the famous Dute! 
| olle-koek,| with the chopped raisin and 


| tea, but take a small piece of the former 


the date was built in anywhere, and 4 ¥ 
general style of architecture was altered ; 

The table dainties of the higher clas ‘ 
les were supaan en melk,* hoofd-kass.: ; 


ap 
ple in the centre. The renowned Petey 
Kalm says of the Dutch: ** They rise eay 
ly, and go to bed late, and are almost ovey 
wise and cleanly in regard to the floor 
The use of tea is general; coffee seldom 


They seldom put sugar or milk in thei 





in their mouths while sipping the beyer 
age.” They breakfasted at seven, dined 
at twelve, and supped at six. Sweet milk 
and buttermilk were used at every meal 
Cheese at dinner and breakfast was grated 
instead of sliced. The prevailing bever 
ages were beer and water—though, to be 
candid, the Duteh thought the latter some 
what injurious when taken inwardly 
Fish, flesh, and fowls, preserves of the 
richest kind, pastry, nuts, fruits, and va 
rious wines, were used by the richer class 





| es, especially when entertaining company 


As an example of the richness of the food, 
an old receipt for wedding cake says it 
must be ‘‘ mixed in a wash-tub.” and con 
tain twelve dozen eggs. Hospitality was 


| pure and generous without formality, but 
nothing was allowed to interfere with 


the front door was a shelf, with steps lead- | 


ing up to it. Here was placed a large 
tobacco box, always kept filled, and for 
every one to help himself. On the parlor 
walls hung the dim portraits of relatives 
in the Vaderlandt, and ‘*y°® seonce, a 
hanging candlestick, with a mirror to re- 
leet \ rays.” 

Chintz calico formed the curtains, which 
were put up without cornices. The win- 
dows were of very small panes of glass 
set in lead frames. The floors were sand- 
ed, with fanciful figures made in the 
sand with a broom handle. The _ best 
chairs were straight and high - backed, 
covered with hair-cloth, and ornamented 


with double and triple rows of brass nails. | 


About 1700 the claw-foot sideboards, sofas, 


household or farm duties. Every family 
had its brass mortar and pestle, used for 
grinding the grain for the household. 
Each house had its dood-kamer,* where 
the dead were placed until the funeral. 
Dutch ladies were famous for their at 
tendance on such oceasions, and, if the 
deceased were of their sex, burnt wine 
was served them in silver tankards. Thi 
funeral was always a great event, and 
the goedt vrouw’s** skill was spent to thi 
utmost to load her table with choicest 
delicacies for the dood-feest,++ the most 
prominent dish being the dood -koeks.}: 


* Suppaun and milk. + Head-cheese. 
+ Sausages. $ Cabbage, hence our coldslaw. 
Literally oil-cake © Dead-chamber. 
** Goodwife. ++ Dead-feast. 
tt Dead-cakes. 
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ken, not a whole decanter or glass left in 

the and finally the pall-bearers 

ended the debauch by kindling a fire with 

their scarfs 

Philip Livingston was the son of Rob 
Livingston, of the Manor. His mo 


vere thick disks about four inches 
neter, and similar in ingredients to house, 
ew-Year cakes, and were kept for 
Each 


r had a pipe of wine spiced in re 


ismementos of the departed 


ert 


or his funeral, and I regret to say 


rH 


the mourners were often in a mournful 
after the event ; and in this 
connection we recall an incident. <A fa- 
miliary name in the old Duteh times in 
\lbany was Wyngaard. Skipper Block, 
in his cruise of discovery, called an is] 

and he came across, Martin Wyngaard’s 
Island, Martin Vineyard’s Island, cor- 
rupted to Martha’s Vineyard; and like- 
vise Wyngaard’s Point is now known 
as Vineyard Point. The last in the male 
line was one Lucas Wyngaard, who died 
ibout 1756, unmarried, and leaving es 
tate. The invitations to the funeral were 
veneral—a custom still kept up among 
old Dutch families in Albany—and all 
relatives and friends received a written 
invitation to be present. Of course the 
ittendance was large, and those who at- 
tended returned, as was the custom, to 
the house, not leaving till morning's 
ight. In the course of the night a pipe 
of wine was drunk, dozens of pounds of 
tobacco consumed, grosses of pipes bro- 

Von. LXIL—No. 370.—34 


condition 


DEAD-FEAST, 


ther was the lovely Alida Schuyler, daugh 
ter of Philip P. Schuyler, and widow of 
Dominie Nicholas Van In 
Robert Livingston’s Bible are the follow 
ing quaint records: 


Rensselaer. 


“1679.1 Robert Livingston was wedded to my 
worthy helpmeet Alida Schuvler, widow of Dominie 
Nicholas Van Rensselaer, in the Presbyterian church 
at Albany, America, by Dom. Giddon Staats May 
God be with us ; 


and bless us Y 


the 9 of 
cloek, my 


Friday 
second son Philip was born. 


lle was named 


* 1686, on 
at 10 of the 
God grant he may grow 
after my wife's father, and on the 25 was baptized 
by Dom. Giddon Staats; the were Uncle 
David Schuyler, and Brother Philip Schuyler as God 
Father, he was held to baptism by Sister Corneles 
Schuyler, Brother Brant’s wife.” 


July, being evening, 


upin wisdom ! 


Withesses 


Philip Livingston married Catrina, 
daughter of Peter Van Brugh, and was 
second Lord of the Manor. He resided in 
New York, in a fine old house on Broad 
Street, where he died in 1749, and was 
buried in the family vault at Linlithgo, 
Columbia County. His funeral services 
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PHILIP LIVINGSTON 


were held at his New York house, as well 
as at the Manor. As usual, there was the 
spiced wine, and each of the eight bearers 
was given a pair of gloves, a monkey- 


spoon,* and a mourning ring. This cere- | 


mony was repeated at the Manor, and an 
additional present of a kerchief was given 
the tenants. The cost was £500. 

The Livingstons claim descent from Li- 
vingus, Who lived in 1124, through a long 
and complicated line of nobility, for the 
truth of which we can not vouch. This 
love of ancient ancestry is laughably dis- 
played by the Lewis family of England, 
who are said to have in their possession a 
picture of the Ark, with Noah emerging 
from it, bearing a large trunk, labelled, 

‘Papers belonging to the Lewis Family.” 

This we do know, however, that the 
Livingstons were a remarkable family. 
All the daughters married distinguished 
men, and the sons held prominent posi- 
tions in the state. Robert Livingston 
emigrated to America in 1674, and was 
first Lord of the Manor. His son Robert 
married Margarita Schuyler, and was 
head of the Clermont Manor. Another 
son, Gilbert, married Cornelia Beekman, 
and was head of the Poughkeepsie Manor. 
The daughter of this marriage, Joanna, 
married General Pierre Van Cortlandt. 
Of Philip Livingston’s children—Sarah 
married Lord Stirling; Alida married, 

* Used for liquor, and so called from the figure 


of a monkev carved in solids on the handle. It had 
a circular and very shallow bowl. 





first, Henry Hawson, second, Marti: 
man; Catherina married John | 
rence; Peter married Mary, daug! 
James Alexander; John married ( 
rine, daughter of Abraham De Py 
William married Susanna French 

came the celebrated Governor of Ne 

sey, called the ** Don Quixote of th 
seys’; Robert married, first, Mary T] 

and second, Mrs. Gertrude Schuyler 

ip was one of the signers of the De 
tion of Independence. 

On the corner of State and Pearl street 
stood one of the oldest trees in Albany 
Tradition whispers that in-17386 Phili, 
Livingston, one of the signers of the Dev 
laration, saved the life of this historica 
elm by staying the hand of a sailor who 
was threatening to cut it down with his 
penknife. The frosts of centuries had 
been powerless to kill the old elm; but at 
last Pearl Street required widening, and 
about two years since the venerable land 


| mark joined the things of the past. 


The margin of the river, save a landing 
at the foot of State Street, was overhung 
with willows, and the picturesque littl 
islands below the town were covered wit! 
foliage, and bordered by stately trees 
Albany was indeed Dutch—the buildings 
were Dutch, the people were Dutch, thy 
horses were Dutch, and even the dogs 
barked in Dutch. Every house having 
any pretension to dignity was placed with 
its gable end toward the street, and was 
surmounted by a rooster. 

The Dutch were not the most enterpris 
ing or active people; most of them pos 
sessing, by saving, snug fortunes, in their 
old age made use of their accumulations 
and left their descendants to build up 
theirown. There were none among them 
however, very rich or very poor, learned 
or ignorant, rude or polished. Inter 
course was so free that gossip was almost 
unknown. Every pleasant afternoon the 





| worthy burgher took his pipe, and, seated 
| in the Market-house, settled the affairs of 
| the Colonie. When the Governor of the 
province, with others of rank, visited the 
|town to hold conferences with the Six 
| Nations, there*were balls, parties, and ey 
ery simple kind of amusement known 
| And then the Van Rensselaers, the Lan 
| 
| 
| 





sings, the Bogerts, the Schuylers, Wes 
sels, Ten Broecks, Douws, Staats, Bleeck 
ers, De Peysters, Gansevoorts, Ten Eycks, 
| Cuylers, and other leading families, open 
'ed their hospitable doors. And speaking 
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ws reminds me of the brass knock- 
why, modern bric-&-brac hunters 
d go into raptures over them. 
those unprecocious times the boys 
virls did not grow to be men and wo- 
so soon as they do now. It would 
been highly out of place for them to 
thought of falling in love before 
were out of their teens, or before 
( na had spun her pile of linen, and 
kert had several hundred guilders 
iside. 
ie fashionable dress for ladies was a 
ored petticoat, rather short, waist jack- 
et, colored hose of homespun woollen, 
id high-heeled shoes. The Dutch gen- 
tlemen appeared in long-waisted coats, 
th skirts reaching to the ankles, and 
shoes adorned with large silver buckles, | 
knee-breeches, and silk or woollen stock- | 
nes, With coeked hats, or red-ringed 
vorsted caps. But, more than this, they 
carried the turnip-shaped watch, with a 
ieavy seal, the tobaeco-box of embossed | 
silver, on which was 
engraved the coat of 
iis surrounded by a 
scroll. Inthe pocket 
vas the tongue-scrap 
er, tooth, ear, and nail 
pick, the whole shut 
ting within a guard or 
handle. The hair was 
worn in a queue, and 
was generally powder 
ed, the front hair be- 
ing brushed straight 
down over the fore 
head—a style now im 
itated by young ladies. 
The Dutch church, 
towhich reference has 
already been made, 
was very small. It 
stood at the intersec- 
tion of State Street 
and Broadway, com- 
manding both streets, 
as a security against 
theIndians. Thewin- 
dows were high from 
the ground, as it was 
too far from Fort 
Orange to be protected 
by its guns, and hence 
must guard against a 
sudden attack. The 
men carried theirarms 
to service, and sat in 






ILD DUTCH TOWN. 


the gallery, in order to be able to fire 
from the windows. The more venerable 
were seated on a raised platform against 
the walls, and the women sat out of dan 
ger’s way in the centre. This church 
was replaced by a new one in 1715, and 
tradition says the new church was built 
round the old: and while the former was 
building, service was held in the latter, 
and only interrupted for two Sabbaths 
The new edifice Was an exact counterpart 
of the old, except in size, and being of 
stone. There was the same general ar 
rangement and separation of the sexes 
But now the congregation was a wealth 
ier one, and several of the windows bore 


family arms in colored glass. There 


were the Schuyler, Douw, Van Rensse 
laer, and others. Each window had a 
heavy wooden shutter, fastened with a 
latch, and was never opened except on 
Sunday. The roof was very steep, and 


| surmounted by a belfry and weather-cock 


Dominie Westerlo was the loved preacher, 
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and called ‘tour Westerlo” by his flock. 
The first child baptized in this church | 
was Elizabeth Vinhagen, who became the | 
wife of Jonas Oothout, and the church 

bell tolled for the last time at her burial. 

she having died at the age of ninety-two. 

The chureh was demolished in 1806, and 

the materials used in the building of the | 
Middle Dutch Church, on Beaver and | 
Hudson streets. Many of the old families 

were buried under the church, and, as a 

special privilege, those who could pay for | 
it were allowed burial under their seats. 


“ Whenever any one of them” (the pews) “is va- | 
cated by death, it shall descend to the eldest son or 
daughter living in the county, next to a son-in-law, 
next to own brothers and sisters, the first occupant 


paving 30s. and his suecessor 15s, for transferring 
the same, in behalf of the Reformed Dutch Church | 
in Albany.” 

“Every seat-holder shall be in honor bound to 
contribute to the minister's salary in proportion to 
his circumstances. No person living out of the 
county is entitled to a seat. In default of a suc- 
cessor, seats are to revert to the church,” etc.* 


And the old Dutch legends—how they 
carry me back! There was the familiar 
one of the origin of the ‘* baker's dozen.” 
You don’t know it ? 

Well, know, then, that close by Mar- 


ket Street (now Broadway) lived and pros- | 
pered a baker, the first man that ever | 


baked New-Year cakes—in fact, the in- 
ventor of them. The name of our friend 
was Volekert Jan Pietersen Van Amster- 


Chureh Records, December 31, 1719 
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| was Dutch from his large feet 
|round bald head, and had no respec: 
| any one or any thing that was not Dyt« 


| stant fear of being bewitched. His 


| more!” she shrieked. 





dam, commonly known as Baas, 


He was a regular attendant at the olq 
Dutch church, but. nevertheless. in 


Maritje, was economical even to sayi) 
the parings of her nails, and his gincey 
bread babies were always made in init; 
tion of his children. It was New-y, 
Eve, 1655, and Baas was in his shop « 


al 
al 
ing out cakes for small pieces of money 
called wampum. He had taken an extra 
glass of rum in honor of St. Nicholaus. 
when he heard a sharp rap, and in walk 
ed as ugly an old woman as ever he hiad 
set his eyes on. 

“T want a dozen New-Year cookies.’ 
she screamed. 

‘Vell, den, you needn’ sbeak so loud, 
replied Baas. ‘* Duyvel! I ain’t teaf 
den.” 


*T want a dozen,” sereamed the old 


woman, ‘‘and here is only twelve.” 
‘Vell, den, und vhat de 
duyvel is dwalf but a doz- 
en ?” said the baker. 
*T tell you I want one 


“Vell, den,” said he, 
‘*vou may co to de duyvel 
und get anodder; you von't 
get it here.” 

From this time on our senvyterr an 
baker's wife and himself 
were made miserable. Their money and 





| cookies were taken away by invisibli 


hands; their bread either rose out of 
their sight or sank into the earth; their 
famous brick oven was torn down, and 
poor Baas pelted with his own bricks 
Maritje became deaf; Baas was black and 
blue from head to toe: and such a life as 


jhe led was purgatory. Thrice the old 


woman appeared, and thrice was she sent 
to ‘‘de duyvel.” And at last, in his ag 
ony, Baas bethought himself of St. Nich 
olaus, who advised him, on hearing of 
his troubles, when he counted a dozen to 
count thirteen. 

Py St. Johannes de Dooper, put St 
Nicholaus is a great plockhead !” thought 
Baas; and while he was thus thinking 
St. Nick had vanished, and in his stead 
was the old woman. She repeated her 
demand for ‘‘one more,” and Baas, re 


* Boss. 
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THE BAKER’S DOZEN. 


membering St. Nicholaus, acceded to her | 
demand, when she exclaimed, ** The spell | 
s broken, and henceforward a dozen is 
thirteen, and thirteen is a dozen.” And 


taking a cooky with an effigy of the good | 


it, she made Baas swear that 
ever afterward twelve should be thirteen, 
is a type of the thirteen mighty States 
that should arise out of the ruins of the 
government of Vaderlandt. 


saint on 


[t is well known how terribly St. Nicho- | 


laus revenged himself upon those who set 
themselves up against the venerable cus- 


toms of their ancestors, and refused the 


homage to him to whose good offices it 
was owing that this his favorite city has 
surpassed all others in beautiful damsels, 
valorous young men, mince-pies, olie- 
koeks, and New-Year cookies. 

It has become common to speak of the 
élite of Albany as Knickerbockers—a 
name derived from K-nik-ker-bak-ker 
pronounced as spelled), a baker of knick 
ers.* The Knickerbackers 


were among 


the first settlers of Albany, and took their 
surname from their trade, and their de- 
scendants who have substituted an o for 
an a do but burlesque their names. ' 


* Marbles. 


Earliest among the settlers of Bever 
wyck were David and Philip Schuyler 
(or, as they wrote it, Van Schuyler), from 
Amsterdam. Tradition says they were 
wealthy merchants, and had a country 
seat near Dordrecht. David was the eld 
er of the two, and a man of great spirit. 
He married the blooming Catalyn Ver 
planck, of Nieuw Amsterdam; and it 
recorded that in 1699 she petitioned for an 
additional piece of land to the north of 
her home, which was on the south corner 
of Broadway and Steuben Street, which 
was refused by the authorities because ** it 
will reach too near ye citty stockadoes.” 
Their son, Captain Myndert Schuyler, was 
Mayor of Albany for six years, and his 
daughter Anna married Johannes De Pey 
ster, Mayor and Surrogate, a grandson of 
old Schepen* Johannes De Peyster, of 
Nieuw Amsterdam. <A codicil to Captain 
Schuyler’s will directs that there be paid 
to his grandson Myndert Schuyler De Pey 
ster ‘one good silver tankard, to be made 
for him,” with his clothes, fowling-piece, 
and sword with the silver handle, 
his prerogative as being my only grand 


is 


‘for 
son. 


Mayor. 
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ILCKERT TP. DOUW, 


Philip Schuyler was a young man of 
vreat ability, and soon after his arrival 
became actively engaged in public affairs. 
He was a farmer and trader, and his 
bouwery was at The Flats (now Water 
vliet), below the present village of West 
Troy His marriage to Margarita, daugh 
ter of Brant Arentse Van Slichtenhorst, 
Director of 
was performed at the old bouwery in 
Rensselaerwyck by Anthony De Hooges, 
Secretary of the Colonie, in the presence 
of the officers of Fort Orange, the mag 
nates of Rensselaerwyck, and some of 
the principal inhabitants. Mrs. Sehuy 
ler was only twenty-two when she was 
married, and she survived her husband 
more than a quarter of a century. They 
had ten children, who became connected 
by marriage with the most prominent 
families of the province. Gertrude mar 
ried Stephanus Van Cortlandt; Alida 
married Dominie Nicholaus Van Rensse 
laer, and after his decease Robert Living 
ston, Lord of the Manor; Arent was the 
head of the New Jersey Schuylers ;* Cap 
tain John Schuyler was the father of 
‘the American Lady” and ‘* Aunt Sehuy 
ler”; Peter was Mayor of Albany, and no 


His great-granddaughter married General Will 
iam Colfax, grandfather of Schuyler Colfax, late 
Vice-President of the United States. His grand 
daughter married Archibald Kennedy, eleventh Earl 
of Cassilis. His daughter Eve married Peter Bay 
ivd, of New York. His daughter Cornelia married 
Pierre Guillaume De Peyster, son of Hon. Abraham 
De Pevster, tirst Treasurer of the Province of New 


York 


the Colonie Rensselaerwyck, | 


man understood better the relatio: 
colony with the Six Nations of I 
and such was his zeal and enero 
the House of Assembly gave thei 
mony to the British court of his fa 
services and good reputation. His d 
ter Elizabeth married Alexander H 
ton; Margaret married Stephen Van | 
selaer, the last Patroon: Catherine 
ried a son of General Maleolm, and 
his decease James Cochrane. son of 
veon-General Cochrane, of Revolutio 
fame. 

Mrs. Schuyler possessed ereat ens 
of character and independence of s) 
inherited from her father. Afte 
husband's death, by her wealth and po 
tion she exercised a controlling influe 


in public affairs in Beverwyck. In 16s9 


she advanced funds to pay the troops j 
the city, and she made a personal attac! 
on Milbourne, the son-in-law of Jaco 
Leisler, when he attempted to assum 
command of the fort of which her son P 
ter had charge. 

Her great-grandson General Phi 
Schuyler inherited all the zeal and pat: 
otism of his ancestors, and shed signa 
lustre upon the family name. He was 
with Lord Howe when he fell on landing 
at the north end of Lake George, and he 
was appointed to convey the young no 
bleman’s body to Albany, and see that it 
was buried with due solemnities in St 





PETER SCHUYLER,—[FROM AN OLD PRINT. | 
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s Chureh. To trace his brilliant 
audable career would be impossible 
se few pages, for justice could not 
ne in so limited a space to a man to 
un life meant lovalty to his country. 
iost intimate friend was Judge Volek 
Douw. 
e Douws were an old Dutch family, 
se name is closely associated with the 
v settlement Of Albany. The first of 
iame was Volekert Janszen Douw., 
Friedrichstadt, who fled, with oth- 
io the Netherlands in 1638 to escape 
persecutions waged against the 
Mennonites. His birth-place was Leeu- 
varden, in the province of Friesland, 
Holland. His grandson, Petrus Douw, 
married Anna, daughter of Hendrick 
Van Rensselaer and Catrina Van Brugh, 
who was a granddaughter of Anneke 
Jans, and built, in 1724, the old Douw 
mansion at Wolvenhoeck, about a mile 
and a half below Albany, on the oppo 
site bank of the river. In this home 
stead lived his son, Volekert P. Douw, 
aman prominent in civil and religious 


affairs. He was Recorder and Mayor of 
Albany for many years, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Vice-President of the first 
Provincial Congress, as well as the first 
judge of Albany County. His wife was 
a daughter of Johannes De Peyster. 

On one oceasion Red Jacket and sey 
eral Indian chiefs, with their retainers. 
went to the **‘ Hoeck” to have a talk with 


A RACE ON THE 
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WOLVENHOECK.—|FROM AN OIL-PAINTING. | 


the heer and his friends, and smoke the 
“pipe of peace.” It evening, and 
after a convivial supper the guests grew 
merry, and General’ Schuyler offered to 
bet a large amount that the horse he rode 
in coming to the feast could beat a fa- 
mous race-horse named Sturgeon, owned 
by Mr. Douw, which in his day had won 
Inany a purse. It was in midwinter, the 
But 
the Indians and negroes, under Peter Van 
Loan, the overseer, entered into the sport, 


Was 


ice very slushy, and raining fast. 


cleared the ice, and stationed themselves 
with lanterns across and down the river. 
The race was run, old Sturgeon coming 
in first, amid the shouts and yells of white 
men, Indians, and negroes, his rider be- 
ing King Charles, of Pinkster fame. 


Still another ancient family were the | 


(vansevoorts, descendants of John Wessel 
Gansevoort (known in his day as Wessel, 


and *‘ Lux Mundi’). He was an intimate 


friend of Thomas & Kempis, as well as of | 


IV. Soon after the latter was 
made Pope he asked Gansevoort what he 
could do for him, whereupon Wessel ask- 
ed for a Greek and Hebrew Bible from 
the Vatican Library. 

‘You shall have it,” said the Pope. 
‘But what a simpleton you are! why did 
vou not ask me for a bishopric 7” 

‘*Because | do not want it,” 


Sixtus 


simple reply. 

His descendant, Harmen Harmense 
Van Gansevoort, was a brewer in Bever- 
wyck in 1660. In 1677 he purchased the 
lot on the south corner of Broadway and 
Maiden Lane, which is still owned by his 


| fearless 


was the | 


He married Maritie Le 
dertse Conyn. A son by this marriage \ 
Leendert (Leonard) kno 
by all as the eerlijk mensch.* Early 
life young Gansevoort, de pronker vi 
Beverwyck,+ won the heart and hand of 
Catryvna de Wandelaer, and they settled 
the lot where Stanwix Hall now 
stands; and from that homestead went 
forth a goodly family, whose names hay: 
been illustrious for honesty, bravery, ai 
all those generous qualities of the no\ 
called ** old school.” Their son, Harmen 
married a daughter of Captain Ps 
Douw, of Wolvenhoeck, whose son, | 
adier-General Peter Gansevoort, was tli 
hero of Fort Stanwix.t General Gans: 
voort married Catherine Van Schaic! 
He was a man of noble presence, of 
and magnanimous spirit, un 
daunted courage, and inflexible integrity 
His son, General Peter Gansevoort. was 
for some time private secretary to De Witt 
Clinton. His grandson, Guert 
voort, commanded the John Adams dun 
ing the Mexican War, and subsequent) 
the Roanoke. 

Judge Leonard Gansevoort was a neph 
ew of Harmen Gansevoort.§ He 
president of the Convention which adopt 


descendants. 


Gansevoort, 


on 


if 
> 


Ganst 


Was 


IHIlonest man. + The beau of Beverwyck 

¢~ Afterward Fort Schuyler, now Rome. 

Ss A granddaughter married Judge Elisha I 

Hurlburt, of the Supreme Court. A great-great 

grandson, John Graham Storm, was the first presi 

dent of the Lenox Fire-Insurance Company, and 

married a daughter of Rear Admiral Jacob Walton 
of the British navy. 
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ed the first Constitution of the State, April, 
i777, and was the first Judge of Probate. 
His granddaughter is the widow of the 
Hon. Alexander $8. Johnson, Judge 
of the Court of Appeals 

It will be noticed that the ancestors of 
these old families had each his trade. 

One of the great charms of the Dutch 

ife was its simplicity. They did not ma 

terially alter their modes of living with 
the inerease of wealth, and they found 
their happiness in quiet and unostenta- 
tion. You would have found among 
them refinement of feeling and cultivated 
minds, with a due appreciation of things 
necessary to a higher life. They were as 
they seemed, simple and true. 

Lord Bacon says, ‘‘If it be a pleasant 
sight to behold a fair round timber tree, 
sound and perfect, or a fine old mansion, 
not in deeay, how much more an old fam- 
ily that has stood against the weather and 
the winds!” 

Most families die out in two hundred 
but the Van Rensselaers have 
proved an exception. 
family, old Killiaan Van Rensselaer, was 
a rich pearl merchant in Amsterdam, who 
in 1631 availed himself of an offer made by 


years, 





The founder of the | 


the Dutch West India Com 
pany grant lands to any 
one who should fairly pur 
chase them from the Indians 
and form a permanent settle 
ment. The medium of com 
merce Was seawant, better 
known wampum, which 
was number of 
If black, 
these beads counted three to a 
stuiver (two cents); if the in- 
terior Was white, six. 

The tract of land granted 
was on the west bank of the 
Hudson, including Fort Or 
ange, and a large number of 
agriculturists and mechanics 
were sent out to people it. 
Seven years later Van Rens 
selaer purchased from the In 
dians for a mere trifle an im 


to 


as 
simply a 
strung shell beads. 


mense tract on the east side of 
the river. It extended twen 
tv-four miles along the Hud 
and forty 
to west, including 

the greater part of Albany, 

Rensselaer, and Columbia 

counties, and was called the 
Colonie of Rensselaerwyck, of which Van 
Rensselaer was Patroon. 
made 


son, eight miles 


from east 


That purchase 
very rich, and 
much of the land still remains in the fam 
ily. In 1664 the colony passed into Eng 
lish hands, who confirmed the right of 


his descendants 


SOLOMON VAN RENSSELAER. 
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soil to the Patroon, but transferred the 
sovereignty to the British government. 
There have been few better transfers of 
real estate in the Old or New World, and 


it was almost as good as buying the whole | 


of Manhattan Island for twenty-four dol- 
lars. 

The privileges of a patroon were simi- 
lar to those of an old English baron, and 
‘were an odious form of feudal govern- 
ment 

De Heer Van Rensselaer was descend- 
ed from a long and honorable line of an- 
cestors, and was himself a refined and 
educated gentleman of the old school. 
He never saw his vast estate, but intrust- 
ed it to his agent and nephew, Wouter 


ber,” died in Amsterdam in 1645 
son Jan Baptiste then took charge « 
affairs of the Colonie, and was suc 
by his brother Jeremias in 1658, w1 
ministered its affairs for sixteen 


and died greatly lamented. His wit 


| the daughter of the Hon. Olotf Stey: 


(Walter) Van Twiller. The Van Rens- | 


selaer name is closely interwoven with 


the history of the State, and of all the | 


patroons De Heer is the one especially 
known as the ancestor of stanch patriots 
and true philanthropists. The manor- 
house was erected in exact counterpart 
of the Holland residence, and here were 
stored for generations the massive furni- 


Van Cortlandt, of Nieuw Amsterdan 
His son Killiaan Van Rensselaer 
ried his cousin Maria Van Cortlandt 
from them was descended Stephen 
Rensselaer, known as the ‘‘old Patro: 
He was born soon after the aecessio 
George III., and graduated at Cambri: 
in 1782. His father, who erected 
manor-house, died soon after, and 
widow married Dominie Westerlo, 
had come from Holland to take charge 
the Dutch Church. The ‘‘old Patro 
was a member of the Congress that ele 
ed John Quincy Adams President 
his first wife, a daughter of Gene 
Schuyler, he had a son Stephen, cal 


ithe ‘‘ young Patroon,” and the last 


ture, richly carved in quaint designs, the | 


silver, and portraits of Dutch ancestry. 
De Heer Van Rensselaer, ** bewindheb 


bear the title. His second wife was 

daughter of the Hon. William Patterson 
He sustained Madison in the war of 1812 
and, as a general on the Niagara frontie: 


made his name renowned for courage and 
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RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


in the disastrous battle before the city’s 
beleaguered walls on the memorable De 
< 350,000 acres in St. Lawrence Coun- | cember 31, 1775; he was also the father of 
hich, together with valuable estates | Major-General Henry K. Van Rensselaer. 
ew York, Philadelphia, and New Or-| As an example of the ability which 
_ made him at the time of his death, | marked the career of this family, it can 
39, one of the richest men in the | be stated that during the first forty years 
itry. He was benevolent and greatly | following the organization of the Federal 
en to hospitality, but his tender point | Government, the district embracing Alba 
early hours. No matter how distin- | ny was represented for twenty-two years 
shed a guest was beneath his roof, | by those bearing the Van Rensselaer 

en nine o'clock struck he took his flat | name. 
er candlestick from the hall table and | While we recollect with honest pride 
it to bed. | the industry, integrity, enterprise, love 
Hendrick Van Rensselaer, the sixth | of freedom, and the heroism of old Bever 
d of Jeremias Van Rensselaer, mar- | wyck, let us not forget that the truest way 
ed a granddaughter of the celebrated | to honor our Dutch ancestry is to follow 
\nneke Jans. His son, Colonel Killiaan, | the example of those who knew no fear 
vas the grandfather of the brave old patri- | where liberty or honor was at stake; and 
ot General Solomon Van Rensselaer, and | let me ask indulgence on the plea that ‘*] 
1 | 


ntrv. He owned over 600,000 acres 
Ibany and Rensselaer counties, be- | 


| 
| 
| 


father of Colonel Nicholas Van Rensse- | am a Dutchman, and so think nothing 
laer, Who was with General eninge: which coneerns the Dutch of unconeern 
at the storming of Quebec, and eng to me.” 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


I woutp that I might twine a laurel wreath 
To place upon thy brow; 

But thou art standing on Parnassus’ height, 
High o’er this laurel bough. 


A few are clustered on the mountain-top, 
Serenely at thy side; 

Below, a multitude are gazing up 
To where our bards abide. 


Once gladly through a Castle in the Air 
Thy fellows walked with thee: 

Now, standing with white locks, they list to hear 
Thy grand Hymn to the Sea. 


And they have roamed the storied Eastern land, 
Have heard its poets sing; 

And they have listened eagerly to he: 
The bell of Felix ring. 


At length it rang when Felix clutched the cord; 
The sound died not away; 

Far down the changeful vista of the years 
I hear its peal to-day. 


We, too, have mourned when thou hast sadly sung 
The passing of thy youth; 
Yet was there need for sorrow had we asked, 


*Can poets die, forsooth ?” 


Now, though I can not weave the laurel crown, 
I send on breezes fleet 

This simple leaf, plucked from the laurel bough, 
To flutter at thy feet. 
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THE GRAVE-DIGGER, 

















A NATION IN 


TASHINGTON to-day is so cosmo 
politan that the proud citizen who 


\ 


voes thither for the first time has to stop 
and reflect a little before he can fully 
comprehend that it all belongs to him. 
Twenty years ago—the time of Buchan- 
an’s Presidency and Douglas’s suprema- 
cy as a Presidency-seeker—it was a skele- 


structure, a scattered, unhealthful 
village, doubly dwarfed by its huge pub- 
lic buildings. Now it is a city clean and 
fair, and the public buildings are connect- 
ed by a living tissue of populous streets. 


ton 


“SEEING 


A NUTSHELL 


It other American 
cities grow: its progress has been tardy. 
This yeanling of towns, so carefully fos 
tered on the banks of the Potomac, has 
not availed itself to any great extent of 
that popular method of improvement so 
successfully adopted by Chicago and Bos- 
ton—the method of burning; and its in 
crease has been more a reflection of the 
extending of other centres 
than movement. More 
and more the custom has grown among 
the rich or energetic and inquiring in- 


has not grown 


as 


magnitude 


a spontaneous 























voing to the capital to see 
what it is like: many of them 

have been so fascinated that they 
have staid; and now Washington 
may fairly be called the winter end of 
New York, as Newport is the summer ex 
Add to the ex 
otic population the enlarged ranks of pub- 
lic officials and clerks, the growing circle 
of scientific and literary people, who from 
choice or government connection have 
led to make their homes there, to- 
gether with the needful contingent of 
small traders who supply the daily wants 
of these elements, and you have a general 
classification of the hundred and sixty 
thousand heads counted by the new cen- 
A city without a and 
without suburbs—drive a mile or two in 
any direction and you find yourself in 
the midst of woods set but sparsely with 
houses or cabins, and with only the great 


tension of the metropolis. 


been 


Sus 


commerce 
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pillared dome, like a shining clo 
the air, to remind you of the hu 
mass so near— Washington nevertly 
wears distinctly the appearance of a 
ital which has risen to the emergern 
It has this special charm to comm 
it above other places, that while Bos 
and San Francisco and Cincinnati 
New York, despite their numerous px 
of other than commercial interest, 
work-a-day towns, the *‘ maiden eapit 
shows a gayer disposition, and dey: 












THE VAN NESS MANSION, OLD 


AND NEW 


itself largely to social pleasures. To the 
outsider the difference is that between 
friendship and flirtation. You like, you 
may love, the particular big local capital 
where you live and do business, but you 
approach Washington with a sense of its 
being a something piquant and novel, 
with which you may trifle and entangle 
yourself in a make-believe attachment 
having all the stimulus and none of the 
drawbacks of steady devotion. Besides, 
it is acity provided with “sights.” There 
are Congress and the Capitol; there are 
Mount Vernon and Kalorama, where dwelt 
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ithor of the ** Columbiad,” in pro- 
of errand the 
can epic poet; and Cabin-John 
the single arch in the 
Arlington, with its earlier historic 
ater War memories ; 


conviction his as 


longest 


Georgetown, 


THE CORCORAN 


with its observatory, its college, and its 
convent; besides all these, the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the curiosities of the Patent Office, the 
Treasury with its hundreds of rooms and 
thousands of employés, where you peer 
into the busy brain-cells of the govern- 
ment while they are in full activity. 

You arrive by an early morning train, 
and are greeted by a gong beating for 


breakfast at the station, which makes you | 


feel like an impossible Chinese embassy. 
But, armed with a pocket copy of the 
Constitution, you re-assert your birth- 
right, and after going to the hotel, where 
you wait some hours for a room, you step 
forth into the broad airy streets. 
have a continental width and extent, 
cept on rare occasions, and in the more 
retired ones children glide peacefully 
along the asphalt on roller-skates. Walk- 





They | 
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ing these thoroughfares, you know that 
the trail of the Boss is over them all, but 
it is a picturesque trail, excellent in its 
results, whatever it may have been mor 
ally. Many of the houses in the new 
northwest end are well off by 


set trees 





ART GALLERY. 


and lawns: some stand on terraces deck 


ed with vines and shrubbery; and the 


| avenues are fined with. more than a hun 


dred thousand trees judiciously planted 

elm and tulip, buttonwood and cotton 
wood, the ash, the negundo, the maple. 
The quality of the houses is still unequal. 
Here and there you see a relic of the vil 
lage era—some little whitewashed hut 
sticking pertinaciously to the side of a 
fine modern brick structure of comforta 
ble and tasteful style, like a wasps’ nest 
attached to a real human habitation; and 
it is amusing to come upon a building—in 
what is known, according to the barba- 
rous noménclature of the place, as E 
Street—which bears on one side the le- 


| gend, ‘‘ Law College of the University of 
making it impossible to crowd them ex- Georgetown,” and on the other, ** 
| Laundry.” 


Capitol 
Such a conjunction is only 
to be explained by the tendency of people 
nowadays to wash their dirty linen in 
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court. Black men and women are numerous, and laugh very loud on the 


with refreshing freedom. There is everywhere about the city a slight but 
touch of Southern characteristics, interfused with the vigor of other portions 
Union; and for the sake of this you are willing to forgive the copious t 
stains—those blots on the national escutcheon—which disfigure the sidewalk 
around which you see an English tourist and his wife making their way with 
donably imperial disdain. 

One local improvement in particular deserves our praise. From the park « 
the Capitol to the President’s House and Lafayette Square there is a 

stretch of government land, within which stand the 

itol itself and the Congressional Greenhouse (whi: 


(v' not intended for forcing green members), the &: 
j a sonian Institution and new National Musi 
Lh NL he Depar , 7 ric . 
4, the Department of Agricultur 
‘ Ail Washington Monument, the Depart 
a“ in WA) ments of State, War, and the Nay 
A Ra See the Treasury aid 


White House, anid 
the superb build 
ing dedicated 

official — printing 
and = engraving 
together with « 
large but still un 
finished — parack 


~ y- ground = by thi 
Potomac. This 
territory, severs| 

; miles long, and 


from. a_half-mil 
to a mile wid 
has been hithy 
to short-sighted 
ly broken up by 
fences and walls, anda rai! 
road even yet scars it with 
a cindery track; but it has 
nevertheless almost taken shape as 
the continuous public park it is in 
tended to be. One President gets 
this fence taken down, and another Presi 
dent demolishes that wall; and so the pro 
cess goes on of making the tract a nobl 
pleasure-ground, containing the central of 
fices of a great nation’s popular government. A 
carriage and pair can thus be driven through ow 
political system from one end to the other without 
disturbing it in the least. In this domain ought 
to be included the romantic old Van Ness mansion, 
near the Potomac, and close to the parade-ground 
This spot, which is owned by a millionaire, and is 
threatened by him with tuin to make room for a 





NEGRO SHANTIES railroad station, is closely united with the history 

of the capital and its illustrious founder. It was 

owned by David Burns, who sold to the government most of the ground on which 
the city stands, and here are the trees under which Washington sat negotiating with 
him; here, too, the poor old tottering house in which the famous beauty, Marcia 
Burns, received the most distinguished company. She married Governor Van Ness, 
of New York, who built a prouder abode, in style a diminutive White House, within 
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rods of the old home. During the 
war it was owned by Southern sym 
izers, and it was in the cellar that the 


like bronze videttes, in sunlight and star 
light, you are ready to pronounce Wash 
ington not only delightful but impress 





A PRIVATE RESIDENCE, 


plotting kidnappers at one time intended | ive. 


Delightful is hardly the word for 
to imprison President Lincoln. So curi- 


| life at the huge and expensive but well- 
ous a link of history ought to be pre-| conducted hotels, unless one’s taste in- 
served by government. But it dis- | clines that way; but it is curious, and 
mantled and disregarded, and looks mel- | has its stimulus. One dines at the Riggs 
ancholy enough among its rich old hedges | (where political people chiefly resort) in 
of box, its thick-blossomed magnolias and | a big room like a legislative hall, with a 
double-flowering peaches. The grounds | gallery full of music, and tables adorned 
are used for a negro beer garden, and | by Congressmen and diamonds. A mem- 
only the glorious violets in the grass re- | ber of the cabinet, I observed, had his reg 
call the long-dead beauty’s eyes. The ular seat near one of the windows; and 
colored inhabitants of the neighborhood 
do what they can for it by investing it | flavor. 
with the fame of being haunted, and aver | cratic than the manner in which the offi- 
that at midnight the grand Van Ness | cers of the executive and the members of 
chariot re-appears in the street drawn by | the legislative branch dispose of them- 
ghostly steeds, which are so obliging and | selves at the Federal city, and arrange 
economical as to dispense with their | their mode of life to suit their circum 


is 


| the soup betrayed a positively diplomatic 


Nothing could be more demo 


heads. 

After you have glanced at some of these 
localities, and have begun to make ac- 
quaintance with the leafy parks or open 
circles and triangles where the statues 
of national heroes stand mutely eloquent, 


stances or their convenience. One will 
own a house, simply or richly decorated, 
as the case may be, with pictures, books, 
and bric-a-brac, and the sundry belong- 
ings of a home; another hires his house 
for the season ; others, again, board in 


or sit their sculptured horses colossally, | small, economical quarters, or establish 
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themselves luxuriously at Wormley’s. | intriguers have, it becomes an abs 


A third hotel receives its characteristic 
tone from the army and navy, and its 
halls are full of severely quiet gentlemen, 
who dress in as dark clothes as possible, 
and have the air of slightly overdone 
civilians. Elegance and plainness, the 
showy and the subdued, are very sharply 
contrasted, because many degrees in the 
manner of life are seen among those who 
Occupy the same grade of position in pub- 
lic affairs; and the importance which the 
hotel and lodging-house necessarily as- 
sume where so many are residents only for 
the time being, makes one feel at moments 
that the government is to a large extent 
kept in a trunk. Yet society has many 
points of stability too. A false notion has 
gained ground as to the prominence in it 
of corrupt schemers, of the vulgar and 


commonplace. Novels of Washington | 


life, for some reason, insist upon this side 


as the distinctive one. It is the inexcus- | 


able defeet of such books as De Forest's 


Playing the Mischief, Riddle’s Alice | 


Brand, and Bret Harte’s Story of a Mine, 
as well as of a more recent anonymous 
fiction, Democracy—the cleverest of all 

that they present repulsive or unpleasant 


much more deeply characteristic of Wash- 
ington. The Bardwell Slotes and the Mrs. 
General Gilflorys exist, and paraded per- 
haps more boldly during and just after 
the war than they do now; but they are 
not, and never were, the most permanent 
types. They certainly are the least prof- 
itable to contemplate. It is also quite 





and dramatic chapter of human « 
ter. Apart from this, it must be sa 
in Washington are to be met may 
the most agreeable people in the 

both in polities and out of it—so) 
the most cultivated and delightfu! 
our own country affords, and quit: 
number from other countries. Speak 
ing of this, one of our most distinguis 
generals said to the writer of thes: ; 
graphs, with a touch of military inips 
tience for legal debate: ‘* You go up to 
the Capitol and see members of Coneress 
wrangling over their desks like a pare 
of school-boys; but in the evening 


ed 
l 


| find no more accomplished and enter 


taining men in the world than they ar 


| I can bring together at my dinner tabli 
here, any day, thirty of them as brilliant 


in all departments of thought as could |y 
chosen in any capital of Europe.” And 
he had been in those capitals, and knew 
the best they had to offer. 

Party hostility is, as a general thing 
thrown aside in the urbane intercours: 
of dinners and levées, although soi 


| bitter enmities are kept up even there 
| As a counterpoise, it is discovered that 
phases, to the exclusion of those which are 


men the most widely opposed in public 
affairs, who hurl defiance at each other 
so savagely when the country is gazing 
at them, are drawn together privately 


by common traits, into perfectly harmo 


true that many members of Congress are | 


no better, no more attractive or richly 
endowed with good taste, than some of 
the people whom they represent. The 


into which some among our national law- 
makers fall, who bring no very high as- 
pirations with them, find no entrance 
into society, and are not provided with 
intellectual or moral force, could, per- 
haps, hardly be exaggerated. But the 
same thing ean be said of legislators in 
other countries, and it is not the chief 
significant thing about congressional life 
at the capital. Neither is the social phase 
of political intrigue a prominent charac- 
teristic ; though, if properly considered, 
and taken in connection with the traits 
of intellectual power, charming personali- 
ties, secret ambitions or anxieties, and the 
often really honest motives which such 


*wretchedness and coarseness of the life 


nious hobnobbings ; while others who 
are eminent as fellow-leaders in the same 
party cherish feuds so bitter as to for 
bid speech with one another. For the 
majority of persons it is important to hav: 
place, either legislative, official, military. 
naval, or scientific; but the mere posses 
sion of such a post does not in itself en 
title the holder to the best entrée. Society 
at our good-natured seat of government 
is, for all the good-nature, made up on 
much the same principles of selection as 
elsewhere. The best of all kinds assem 
ble in one group, and the rest cohere on 
the several stages between the highest ex 
cellence and mediocrity; but the range 
of choice and the warmth of welcome ac 
corded to those who are acceptable exceed 
here the capabilities of any other city 
hitherside of Europe. There are circles 
within circles, of course, and the differ 
ent ones intersect at various points. That 
whict has most permanence and is the 
most satisfactory as to pure quality, with- 
out other regard, is composed of old Wash- 





AN INDIAN RECEPTION AT 


on whose heads eternal 
above the rolling storms 


ington families, 
sunshine settles, 
of cabinet 
secretaries (if they happen to be of the right 
kind); a few Senators, with here and there 


of successive administrations ; 


additions from the Lower House; and of | 


the diplomatie corps, who affiliate more 
easily with this than with any other mix- 
Even in this association they are 
to some degree strangers: they appear in 
it like quicksilver in water. 

terior order or fellowship just described 
has, notwithstanding a sufficient elabo- 


ture. 


ration of ceremony, a remarkable fresh- | 
ness and informality, a republicanism, to | 


which it is doubtful if representatives of 


foreign courts can ever wholly accommo: | 


date themselves. Within this guarded 
fold the public gossip retailer, the writer 


of letters on society, who is sufficiently | 


dreaded to have the run elsewhere, pene- 
trates with more difficulty. The inner 
cirele is not necessarily much connected 
with the White House, and those belong- 
ing to it rather take pride in the fact. 
The existence of such a nucleus, always 
retaining one aim and one code, is a valu 
able social condition. 


For the in- | 


NUTSHELL. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


| The indispensable vade mecum in 
| Washington, next after the Constitution 
and a bank account, is the card-case. I 
| am not sure that the card-case should not 
be put first. ‘* Why, sir,” exclaimed one 
inexperienced individual from the East 

a constituent who had managed to dip a 
| little into the social current—‘'I hadn't 
| been in Washington a week, before I got 
| rid of a dozen finely engraved visiting- 
cards!” At the height of the season these 
little certificates of attention are scatter 
ed by the ten thousand every day: one 
could almost track the course of a sue 
cessful belle her pasteboard trail. 
Those who are much blessed with receiv 
ing and being received, keep the engrav- 
er’s press running well-nigh continuous 
| ly, and don’t expect to see their card plate 
again till the early summer. The season 
begins with a New-Year’s Day reception 
by the President and his wife, and osten 
| sibly closes with Lent; though in fact 
the form of gayety is simply. changed, 
|}and continues with gradual diminution 
until May. Theoretically the week 
| distributed in the order given here: Mon- 
day, the ladies of the Supreme Court 


by 
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judges are at home; Tuesday, those of 
citizens and Representatives ; Wednes- 
day, of the cabinet; Thursday, Senators’ 
wives; Friday, Representatives and citi- 
zens again—this government being for 
and of the people; and Saturday, Mrs. 
President receives. But this is no more 
than a frame-work on which innumer- 
able other diversions are hung, such as 
balls, lunches, kettledrums, a manifold 


succession of brilliant dinners, inter- | 


spersed, or rather confused, with the le- 
vées, the afternoon receptions, and state 
dinners and social evenings at the White 
House. An arrangement so definite sug- 
gests, What is true, that Washington is 
the only place in the United States where 
a fixed and complicated etiquette pre- 
vails, resembling that of foreign capitals. 
Minute regulations of precedence exist, 





er places where the Declaration of 

pendence entitles them to enter, 
thing incongruous there doubtless is » 
it, though the custom is in accord 

our ideas of practical equality and mi 
good-will. It can hardly be questic 
at any rate, that a wholesome consi«d: 
ness is thus maintained in those who t 
retically stand high toward humbler 
sonages; and that by these means gernis of 
cultivation are scattered widely and cay 
ried to remote neighborhoods, where th). 
yield fruit. In the very heterogenec is 
ness of the company that one may meet 
under such circumstances, there is to any 
healthy and unprejudiced observer a }) 
culiar interest. The greater breadth oj 


| toleration for incomplete or even ant 


but not being themselves regulated by a | 


final authority, they give rise to vexa- 


tious questions, and are not as a whole | 


satisfactory to everybody concerned. The 
general rule, however, is that those who 
derive power directly from the people 
take precedence according to the dignity 
of their office. Some authorities make 
an exception in favor of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Bench. If you give a 
dinner party to private citizens, and in- 
vite certain dignitaries, these must sit | 
higher than the special guests for whom 
the occasion was made. Foreign minis- 
ters and their wives sometimes find their | 
claims but slightly regarded by this re- 
publican code. The usual law, moreover, 
that residents should call first on visitors, 
has to be exactly reversed at Washington. 

If, in the more miscellaneous compa- 
nies, a great many individuals are en- | 
countered who do not awaken a lively | 
yearning for further intercourse, there | 
are always desirable ones present as well. | 
The families of men holding seats in the | 
Senate or House are burdened above all | 
other beings with duties toward all sorts 
of people from their ‘‘ districts,” who 
make free use of their time; sometimes 
incredibly queer people; frequently ex- 
cellent, homely folks who in their hour 
of trial on getting to this unfamiliar spot 
turn naturally for support to those who 
once leaned upon their votes—and may 
want toagain. The wives and daughters 
of Senators and members, accordingly, 
may be seen superintending the sight- 
seeing of such parties in the winter, or 
taking them to the White House and oth- 





pathetic persons one has, the greater gain 


| in his range of observation and influence 


A young Englishman from one of the 
higher planes of the British aristocrats’ 
paradise, who passed several weeks at tli 
capital in the mid-season of gayety, found 
this variety of circles hugely entertain 
ing. In one day, for example, he went 
to three affairs, which marked the ex 
tremes and the middle of the social scale 
One was a reception given by some Con 
gressional lady, herself a person of the 
highest breeding, to whose house the 
most illiterate constituent, the most re 
mote stranger, or the shadiest kind of ad- 
venturer might come on that particular 
day. Next in order was a fashionable 
wedding, where, of course, the attendance 
was more select; and the final and finest 
sifting was represented by a card recep- 
tion in the evening at the house of the 
Secretary of State. The young man pro 
nounced all this ‘‘ tremendously jolly” 
a phrase which in the vocabulary of Brit 
ish youth never fails to express the ut- 
most of praise. 

‘*You could write seven volumes about 
Washington,” a young lady said, who 
knew it thoroughly, and felt that every 
man born with a gold (or even a steel) 
pen in his hand should add his quota of 
comment. The precision of her statement 
as to the quantity leaves no room for 
doubting its accuracy. But as the vol 
umes are at present not forth-coming, we 
must content ourselves with a few ex 
tracts from the unpublished diary of a 
young belle. 

“ January 13.—Since the New-Year recep- 
tions I’ve been to a dozen dinners and dances, 


| two or three receptions every day, and made 
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t fifty calls, to say nothing of those which | 
G—— and I have received. My head’s 
vhirl, and I’m dreadfully happy....” 
ebruary 1.—My dress at Mrs. Admiral ——’s 
y, night before last, has been described in 
papers. Who could have done it?) I’m 
I didn’t, even if some people do. Now 
it Lknow how much there is here besides 
essing, and how well people stand who dress 
very plainly, it seems very foolish this being | 
paraded just for one’s costume. Washington, | 
atrer all, is the most democratic and sensible | 
February 6.—I'm getting awfully tired; but 
one can stop after the round has once been 
n. We keep it up every day from noon 
midnight, meeting the same people at a 
vreat many of the places, till it’s like one big | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


« February 19.—A funny reception given to 
e Chippewa and Apache Indians last night 
The Indians squatted | 
the floor in their skins (I don’t mean their 
vn, but artificial ones), and in beads and fea- 
thers, with a smell of camp-fire smoke and 
earth and horses about them that wasn’t plea- | 
sant; and we all shook hands with them, and | 
stared. One of them took hold of the lace on 
ny sleeve, and smiled at it with childish de- | 
vht. Then they sang, beating their toma- | 
hawks on the floor to keep time, a strange | 
chant like the wind in a canyon, ending with 
i sharp, fierce barking like dogs. We made a 
show of them, and they made one of us. Which | 
| 
j 


t Senator Savage's, 


were the most civilized ?” 

* February 21.—Going up to a night session 
at the House, the stalks of gas jets in the tho- | 
lus on top of the dome and the electric light | 
at the dome’s base made a wonderful effect. | 
All the middle of the Capitol was in a blue, | 
weird mist of brilliance. While I was there 
they sent the sergeant-at-arms to bring in ab- 
sent members, who came in evening dress from | 
the dinners and parties where they were found, 


and had to make excuses. One of them look- | 


ed half tipsy; another, a new member, was 
dreadfully disturbed because the House, by 
way of a joke, pretended at first that it 
wouldn’t accept his excuse. Then they moved 
to reconsider, and he was greatly relieved. 
There was a great deal of fun over the whole 
proceeding.” 

“ February 24.—It is astonishing the variety 
of tone that one finds at the meetings of differ- 
ent sets here. One Senator will have a party 
at which you are thrown in with the most out- 
landish individuals—men with gaunt faces, 
stiff beards, and no mustaches, who look as if 
they would like to take their coats off—side by 
side with the nicest people. Another collects 
none but the most interesting, and his party 
is entirely fine and superior. I can’t imagine 
anything more polished than the atmosphere 
at Secretary ——’s. It is just like a court. 
The manners are as clear and quiet as crystal. 
The diplomatists go there, and I experience at 
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every moment what Emerson calls the romance 
of meeting the best. There is an indeserib- 


| able excitement in chatting informally with 


two or three possible Presidents, who wear 
(dress-coats just like anybody else. One thing 
is very queer, though; that is, you find men 
against whom the most dreadful charges are 
made, associating on the best of terms with 
others who are quite above suspicion; that 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, 


is, if the accused person is important and 
‘able’ The powers that be have to show a 
good deal of tolerance toward ‘influence’ and 
wealth.” 

“ March. End of the Season.—Am completely 
worn out, and haven't an idea left in my head. 
I shall now begin a course of Shakspeare read- 
ings, and have joined the Literary Society. 
There is still a good deal going on socially, 
though, and I have an invitation to-morrow 
for a ‘four to seven,’ which, in spite of its 
name, has no connection with polities, but is 
a delightful afternoon and evening conversa- 
zione. The Bachelors’ German was given last 
night, and the Army and Navy assemblies will 
go on after Lent. These are both conducted 
by young men, who return in this way the 
civilities they have received during the sea- 


” 
sOoh. 


The Literary Society above mentioned 
is an agreeable organization (presided 
over latterly by General Garfield), which 
devotes itself to essays and poetry, follow- 
ed rationally by supper, conversation, 





and music. Recently, also, Washington 
| has developed a small artclub. The city 
| has too many other resources to be much 
| given to clubs, but a solid house called 
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PROFESSOR NEWCOMB. 


the Metropolitan exists, and is frequented 
by gentlemen the best worth knowing. 


Installed in a few pretty rooms, and very | 


informally conducted, is another club, 
the Cosmos, which is composed almost 
wholly of scientific men. Among them 
are Professor Spencer F. Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution; Professor Simon 
Newcomb, long of the National Observa- 
tory, and now connected with the Nautical 


perintendent of the Census; and many 
others of enviable renown, who live in a 


| the court; and you feel the strain a 


}a dinner in any other principal city 
somehow I don’t like it. And one 





of the political machine all the whi 
You don’t have a good time. At 
ner here you meet ten men any o 
whom would be made the sole centre ¢ 
may be that, while the men are unusual 
their wives are not up to their level,” }; 
heartlessly concluded. ‘' You see, they 
married before they were distinguished 
He quite overlooked the great number of 
ladies, brilliant in beauty, in intellect and 
manners, who have given distinction to 
the tone of social intercourse here. 

The newspaper correspondents, judg 
ing from their gloomy dispatches, ought 
to take an equally discouraged view of 
Washington; but, on the contrary, they 
like it, and this notwithstanding the ar 
duous life they lead. The correspondent 
posted here by one of the great journals 
is usually a picked man. He works four- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four. He 
must be reporter, interviewer, and editor in 
one. Sometimes he supplies two or three 
dailies in different sections of the country 
with news specially suited to each. Up 
to midnight you see the glow of the win 
dows behind which these critics are record- 
ing political and social history by pen 
and telegraph; and not one of them goes 


| to bed after it all without fearing that he 
Almanac; General Francis Walker, Su- | 


has suffered a *‘ beat.” They must be in- 


| cessantly watchful: one of the New York 


quiet way, and maintain, besides the Cos- | 


mos (which is purely social and desultory), 
a fortnightly Philosophical Club. These 
men do honor to the nation at its central 
city by representing its best intellect 
there, and by an unselfish devotion to in- 
transient aims. 

Having said so much in favor of Wash- 


papers has a coupé with lighted lamps 
standing at its door throughout every 


| evening, prepared for sudden sallies upon 


ington life, it is no more than fair to cite | 


an opinion on the other side, from a gen- 
tleman of great attainments, in official 
place at the time of this writing, who 
may be called a connoisseur in social 


phases. ‘‘I don’t like Washington so- | imbecility, together with a belittling and 


‘*T must confess | 


ciety,” said he, flatly. 


some important man for news. These 
correspondents form, by-the-way, the most 
powerful group of men in the capital, 
publie opinion being largely in their 
hands; and to their credit it can be said 
that, though here and there a man is false 
to his trust, and sells his power to politi- 
cians and subsidy-seekers, on the whole 
they use their position well. Their chief 


fault lies in the suspiciousness caused by 


I prefer people who speak one’s own lan- | 


guage. Here it is a mixture of dialects. 
Besides, everything changes. Some of 
the best people I knew a few years ago 


are gone now: they were not re-elected. | 


In New York, elections make no differ- | great burden of determining with his own 


ence. On the whole, life here is like that 


a habit of ferreting out wrong or exposing 


patronizing manner of treating public 
men, that tends to lower the general tone 
of discussing national affairs. 

At Washington, however, everybody 
becomes more or less an opinion-maker. 
On every citizen who goes there rests the 
eyes and ears How We Are Governed. Yet 


of some petty European capital without | to do this is not so easy a matter as it 
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; from a distance. 


of the 


House 


From the gal 


of Representatives 


A NEW 


YORK 


NEWSPAPER 


popular government appears to consist of 
a confused mass of desks and desultory 
me the desks littered with books and 
papers, and the men continually walk 
ing about in every direction ; of a vast 
amount of private correspondence, a Ve 
lay of page-boys obeying a Turkish mag 
nificence of clapped hands from this and 
that member to do his errands; and a mo 
notonous droning by the clerks, together 
with a minimum of oratory. All this 
against a dignified background of cigar 
smoke in the lobbies, and of coat-rooms 
and barber-shops, where Congressmen 
lounge and joke, or confer on coming 
measures. It is also apparent, from the 
amount of work done with the penknife, 
that the House is determined to have or 
der as to its finger-nails, whatever may 
be the fate of public business in this re 
spect. You hear some half-audible speak 
ing, but the general walking, talking, 
and rustling suggest how Demosthenes, 
if he had enjoyed the privilege of a seat 
in this body, might have dispensed with 
the aid of the sea. 

Then a division takes place, and mem 
bers pour in from the lobbies, the restau 
rant, the committee-rooms, to pass like a 


drove of sheep between two tellers. The 
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efforts of inexperienced or unimportant 


members to get attention are pathetic. | 
One is perpetually swaggering about, but | be sharply discriminated without 1 


never speaks, another gets up and mur- 


| 
| 


fined manners; and the gory antagoyjs; 
—all these, and other types besides, ja, 
| ard 
| to State or geographical lines. It has 


murs, but being ignored by all parties, | 


sits down, witha ghastly disappointment, 
and tries to look as if he did not feel he 


band hair, rises for information, asking 
in a bland voice a question so needless 
that some one on the other side answers 
it, to save the Speaker's time, and Chad- 
band, after swaying uncertainly on his 
toes for an instant, subsides so abruptly 
that he can’t at once recover the use of 
his limbs sufticiently to steal away to- 
ward a cloak-room. Yet at almost any 
moment, except in the **morning hour” 


and masterly discussion may begin, which 
promptly fills the chairs, and enchains 
every listener. The general demeanor of 
the House, too, is more business-like, ex- 
cepting for the amount of preoccupation, 
than that of the House of Commons. 
Those who come to look on, with imagi- 
nations trained by history and the press, 
are grieved to go away without seeing a 
single member spring at another's throat, 
or even call hima liar. The homogene- 


grown to be the fashion to say that Con. 
gress accomplishes nothing except to dis 


| turb trade, but if that is so, it is not due 
was being looked at; another, with Chad- | 


to idleness. Accomplishing nothing was 
never before so laborious a task. House 


| members are the busiest people in the 


country, with their caucuses, their inces 
sant committee meetings, their speeches 
and preparation, their dense correspond 
ence with constituents, and interviews 
with visitors. The House, too, turns out 
a vast amount of work, its committees be 
ing etlicient agencies for transacting busi- 


| ness. Every day you find in the Docy 
and on “‘private bill day,” an exciting 


ment Room a fresh armful of newly print- 
ed bills, many of which are trash, to be 
sure, but harmless. The real and great 
defect of the popular branch is its fatal 
capacity for distorting, maiming, or de 
stroying good measures matured in com 
mittee, by unforeseen amendments carried 
in general debate. A few laudable enact 


| ments, however, always survive this gen 


eral massacre of infant bills, and we must 


| remember that the amendments often rep 


ity of the faces and persons on the floor | 


is another point for remark. It is clear 
that Americans are Americans, however 
wide asunder their abodes may be, and it 
occurs to one that if the representatives 
of different sections were to get hopelessly 
mixed up and changed about some day, 
it would produce no incongruity so far as 
their outward appearance is concerned. 


To imagine these comfortable gentlemen | 


resent a wholesome watchfulness against 
special class or private legislation. What 
ever the evils of Congress, finally, they 
are faithful reflections of the avarice, am 
bition, or low sense of honor in the com 
munities there represented ; and the people 


| do not do wisely to sneer at their own ex 


| posed deformity, without trying to reme 


arrayed, in their frock-coats of identical | 


make, on opposite sides in a civil war, or 
as the lawgivers of separate confedera- 
cies, would be grotesque, if the reality a 
few years ago had not been so tragic. A 
few distinctions of East and South and 
West may perhaps be traced in the phys- 
iognomies, but individual peculiarities as- 
sert themselves far more strongly. The 
man of the people, with his indifferent 
neck-tie and ** well-met” manner; the 
smug, well-to-do lawyer; the *‘ elegant 
speaker” ; the richest members, with heads 
partially bald and faces seamed with fine 
wrinkles, wearing a look of long resigna- 
tion to the collection of dividends; or the 
plethoric, rosy-faced man who gains his 
point by private Champagne rather than 
public speech; the quiet gentleman of re- 


dy it by cultivating morals more assidu 
ously in business and in political opinion 

The facilities offered new members for 
finding their true level are unsurpassed. 
Some of them, prominent enough when at 
home, you do not notice at all until they 
loom up magnificent among obsequious 
waiters in the hotels. The long per 
spective of Pennsylvania Avenue, as they 
approach the Capitol, dwarfs them amaz 
ingly, and the big dome, when they get 
under it, acts as an extinguisher, snuffing 
them out completely. Oniy when they 
return to their constituencies do they 
again become fully visible. The specta 
tors are often as interesting in their way 
as the Representatives. Sometimes one 
half in the men’s galleries are negroes. 
Every grade of uncouthness or of fash 
ion is represented among the on-lookers 
of both branches. ‘‘Wheer do they 
daunce ?” asked a tall, simple, high- 
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Bayard. Gordon. 


SOUTHERN SENATORS 


cheeked North Carolinian, who had come | 


in the favorite slouch hat of his region, 


voters in the opposite gallery—‘t W heer 
do they daunce ? I ain’t seen the fiddler.” 
The number of regular attendants, too, is 
surprising; for watching the sessions of 
Congress exercises an awful fascination, 
akin to that of gambling. The House in 
particular is haunted by a lank ex-cler- 
ical gentleman, whom the press corre- 
spondents have nicknamed ‘‘the prayer 
fiend.” It was he who, toward the end 
of the Forty-fifth Congress, when a con- 
tinuous session of some days was about to 
trench upon Sunday, rose in his place 
and solemnly forbade the proceedings. 
Failing in his pious purpose, he has faith- 
fully continued to appear every morning 


in the same seat, whither he comes all the | 


way from Georgetown, striding like a 





Hampton. Lamar, 


IN THE CLOAK-ROOM,. 


fate-impelled messenger in time for the 


| opening prayer, during which he stands 
and was looking at prospective feminine 


erect, with head thrown back dramatical 
ly. Here and in the corridors also are 
found the lobbyists — usually shrewd, 
dashing business men, or women whom it 
is not desirable to know—and every spe- 


| cies of claimant, including a few crazy 


ones, who never had a valid case, but im- 
agine that Congress has been wickedly 
bought up to vote against their demands. 
I heard of one man who had left a profit 

able business, and utterly ruined his life, 
to prosecute his claim for a fabulous sum 
which will never be paid, but is followed 
by him with insane energy. <A wither 

ed, elder}y woman was pointed out, de- 
scending the Capitol steps, dressed in a 
thin faded gown and flighty bonnet, with 
an old shawl askew on her shoulders, 
who carried an envelope box tied with a 
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A CLAIMANT. 


string, containing the papers with which 
she daily besieges her committee. She 
was a nurse in the war, and is believed to 
be really entitled to the small amount she 
seeks; but she is not beautiful, and she 
has an acid tongue, with which she does 
not hesitate to characterize members: 
therefore she has had to wait long, and 
meanwhile has wasted energy enough to 





voted to regular en 
ment. 


To an. observe 


i 


Senate sessions al 
more agreeable. 
are clearer, more « 
fied, and deliberate. | 
the House one fe« 
power of quantity 
of the average: in tly 
Senate, that of selection 
Honorable — gentleny 
here do not clap thei 
hands for the pages, but 
autocratically snap thei: 
fingers instead, and man 
age to surround them 
selves with an aucust 
atmosphere = general|) 
How strongly the digni 
ty claimed by the Senate 
atfects the imagination is 
seen in the theory which 
is steadily kept up, that 
there is less violence in 
this body than in the 
one under the other 
wing of the building, al 
though, as a matter of 
fact, the fiercest person 
al encounters on record 
have taken place in tli 
Upper House. Fairness 
requires the statement 
here that exhibitions of 
arrogance are not con 
fined to members from 
any one section. Thi 
comparative quiet of the 
chamber, and the atten 
tion to forms of courtes) 
preserved by Senators 
even in their most dis 
courteous and savage ut 
terances, assist this fic 


| tion. When there oc 
Enea eer eee aes curs what the 


newspa 
pers call ‘a breeze in the 

Senate,” you may per 

chance see a former Speaker of the House 
spring up, advance, and gradually walk in 
among the desks of the enemy, shaking 
his raised forefinger at them with an en 
ergy which gives it the keen force of a 
dagger, while his vehement words gride on 


| the air wrathfully; yet the action has not 


quite the same air here that it would have 
among the Representatives. Something 


have maintained her comfortably if de- | of the modified effect is probably due to 
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Senate’s smallness. Seatter its mem- 
n a larger space, and they must at 
adapt themselves to a rougher and 
‘scale. The fact that in the days 

Vebster and Clay their assembly met 
room less than half the size of the 
it chamber, suggests a partial ex- 
ition of the greater ascendency then 
borate oratory, and the traditions of 
! passable eloquence left by that b uly. 
it old hall the Supreme Court now 


sits, preserving more of an! 
tique ceremony than any oth- 
er part of the general govern- 
ment, and producing, despite 
reckless efforts of late to drag 
it into the shadow of partisan 
suspicion, a stronger impres- 


sion of integrity. It is an in- 
teresting and impressive sight 
to watch the stately entrance of the judges 
in their black gowns, every one in the 
court-room rising, and returning their bow 


after they have taken their places, while | 


the marshal’s deputy calls out, in sing- 
song: ‘‘Oyez! oyez! oyez! All persons 
having business before the Supreme Court 
of the United States are admonished to 
draw near and claim its attention,” ete. 
The Justices and their Chief, with massive 
heads and strong features, face from the 
bench a wall, where they are confronted 


by the heads of former Chief Justices, | 
made a little more weighty and perma- | 


nent by being shaped of marble, and 
seem therefore to form a living and ma- 
jestic link between the republic’s past and 
its future. 
ence the House becomes a motley crowd, 


By contrast with this pres- | 
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and the Senate, although a more cul 
tured growth, appears blighted by the dis 
ease of ambition or factional misgrowth 
Enough has been said to show that 
Washington, if still incomplete, has re 
vealed a healthy capacity for developing 
in accord with the national needs. From 
a mere central agency, with a something 
hesitating and uncertain in its character, 
before the civil war, it has become, with 
the greater security given to our confed 
eration by that struggle, a fit representa 
tive of the federal idea. At the same 
time, it does not and never can overshad 
ow those great outgrowths of 
local power and institutions 





THE SUPREME COURT CHAMBER. 


the chief cities of the United States. Its 
relation to them is admirably republican, 
and in accord with our system; it will 
never permit a concentration of wealth 
and intelligence such as imperial centrali 

zation has caused by slow absorption in 
Paris and London. Yet all the currents 
of life from all the States flow through it, 
giving and receiving something in the 
passage. It is a whispering gallery for 
the Union. Every interest and quality, 
good or bad, that belongs to the parts finds 
here a voice and a hearing. Much that is 
dark, no doubt, exists; but it is not very 
deep. The society of the place is remark 
ably pure, the city is well ordered. On 
the whole, examining the nation in a nut 
| shell, as we may do here, we find the sub 
| stance reasonably sound. 











SHE SAT THERE HIGH IN THE AIR WHILE 


CHAPTER VII. 
“To all appearance it was chiefly by Accident, 
and the grace of Nature.”—CarLyLr. 
T was still September; for great sor- 
rows come, graves are made and turf- 
ed over, and yet the month is not out. 
Anne had written her letter immediately, 
accepting her grandaunt’s offer, and Pére 
Michaux gave her approval and praise; 
but the others did not, could not, and she 
suffered from their silence. — It 


went about her tasks steadily, toiling all | 


day over the children’s clothes, for she 
had used part of the money in her hands 


to make them comfortable, and part was | 


to be given to Miss Lois. Her own gar 





made, | 
however, no change in her purpose; she | 








THE STEAMER BACKED OUT FROM THE PIERS.” 


ments troubled her little; two strong, 
plain black gowns she considered amply 
sufficient. Into the midst of all this swift 
sewing suddenly one day came Rast. 

‘*Why did I do it?” he said, in answer 
to everybody. ‘Do you suppose I was 
going to let Annet go away for a whole 
long year without saying even good-by 
Of course not.” 

‘‘It is very kind,” said Anne, her tired 
eyes resting an his handsome face grate 
fully, her sewing for the moment cast 
| aside. Her friends had not been over 
kind to her lately, and she was deep 
ly touched by this proof of attachment 
| from her old playmate and companion. 
tast expressed his affection, as usual, in 
| his own way. He did not say that he 
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ANNE. 


ome back to the island because he 
-ished to see her, but because he knew 
And Anne 
Dr. Gaston, as guard 
of this runaway collegian, gave him 
i¢ lecture on his escapade and_ its 


she wished to see him. 
lingly agreed. 


sequences, his interrup ed studies, a 


» train of disasters to io!low being pic- 


} 


d with stern distinctness. Rast list- 
| to the sermon, or rather sat through 
without impatience: he had a fine 

sunny temper, and few things troubled 

him. He seldom gave any attention to 
subtleties of meaning, or under-currents, 
but took the surface impression, and an- 
swered it promptly, often putting to rout 
by his directness trains of reasoning much 
deeper than his own. So now all he said 


| he did 


was, ‘I could not help coming, sir, be- | 


cause Annet is going away; I wanted to 
see her.” And the old man was silenced 
in spite of himself. 


As he was there, and it could not be | 
helped, Rast, by common consent of the | 


island, was allowed to spend several days 
unmolested among his old haunts. Then 


| after her departure. 


they all began to grow restive, to ask | 
questions, and to speak of the different | 


boats. 
has always a singular impatience as to 
anything like uncertainty in the date of 
departure of its guests. 
ture community has been stirred into heat 
because it could not find out the day and 


her visit at her friend’s mansion, and with 
her trunk and bag depart on her way to 
the railroad station ; and this not be- 
cause the community has any objection 
to Mrs. Blank, or any wish to have her 
depart, but simply because if she 7s going, 


For the public of small villages | 


Many a minia- | 


a 
dds 


been very kind to her, and this coming 
back to the island on purpose to see her 
that was remarkably kind. He was glad 
to do it, of course; but she must appre 
ciate it. He began now to feel that as 
he had seen her, and as he could not in 
any case stay until she went, he might 
as well go. He yielded, therefore, to the 
first suggestion of the higher powers, say 
ing, however, frankly, and with real feel- 
ing, that it was hard to bid farewell for so 
long a time to his old playmate, and that 
not know how he could endure 
the separation. As the last words were 
spoken it was Rast who had tear-dimmed 
eyes; it was Rast’s voice that faltered. 
Anne was calm, and her calmness an- 
noyed him. He would have liked a more 
demonstrative sorrow. But as he went 
down the long path on his way to the 
pier where the steamboat was waiting, the 
first whistle having already sounded, he 
forgot everything save his affection for 
her and the loneliness in store for him 
While she was on 
their island she seemed near, but New 
York was another world. 

Down in the shadow of the great gate 
there was an ancient little cherry-tree, 
low and gnarled, which thrust one crook- 
ed arm across the path above the heads of 
the passers-by. As Rast approached he 
saw in the dusky twilight a small figure 


| perched upon this bough, and recognized 
hour when Mrs. Blank would terminate | 


Tita. 

‘‘Ts that you, child?” he said, pausing 
and looking up. She answered by drop- 
ping into his arms like a kitten, and cling- 
ing to*him mutely, with her face hidden 


| on his shoulder. 


they wish to know when, and have it set- | 


tled. The few days over, Rast himself 
was not unwilling to go. He had seen 
Anne, and Anne was pressed with work, 
and so constantly threatened by grief 
that she had to hold it down with an iron 
effort at almost every moment. 
kept her eyes free from tears and her 
voice steady, she did all she could; she 
had no idea that Rast expected more. 
Rast meanwhile had learned clearly that 
he was a remarkably handsome, brilliant 
young fellow, and that the whole world 
was before him where to choose. He was 
fond of Anne; the best feelings of his na- 
ture and the associations of his whole boy- 
hood’s life were twined around her; and 
yet he was conscious that he had always 


‘What an affectionate little creature 
she is, after all!” he thought, stroking 
her dark hair. Then, after saying good- 


| by, and giving her a kiss, he disengaged 


If she | 


himself without much ceremony, and tell- 
ing her to be a good girl and mind Miss 
Lois during the winter, he hurried down to 
the pier, the second whistle summoning 
| all loiterers on board with shrill harsh- 
| ness. Tita, left alone, looked at her arms, 
reddened by the force with which she had 
resisted his efforts to unclasp them. They 
had been pressed so closely against the 
rough woollen cloth of his coat that the 
brown flesh showed the mark of the diag- 
onal pattern. 
‘It is a hurt,” she said, passionately— 
‘‘it is a hurt.” Her eyes flashed, and she 
| shook her small fist at the retreating fig- 








ure. Then, as the whistle sounded a third 
time, she climbed quickly to the top of the 
vreat gates, and sat there high in the air 
while the steamer backed out from the 
piers, turned round, and started westward 
through the Straits. 
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watcher in the old house. every 
eye was closed in sleep. These mo 
| alone at night, when she allowed | 
to weep and think, were like br 
| times; then her sorrows came fort}, 


| cording to her nature, she did not f, 











‘“yoU KNOW I TOO MUST GO FAR AWAY.’’—[SEE PAGE 564. ] 


When the long sad day of parting was | 
at last over, and everything done that her 
hands could find to do in that amount of 
time, Anne, in her own room alone, let 
her feelings come forth; she was the only 


brood upon her own future so much as 


upon the future of the children; the love 
in her heart made it seem to her a bitter 
fate to be forced to leave them and the 


island. The prospect of the long jour 
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the city school, the harsh aunt, did 
not dishearten her; they were but parts 
of her duty, the duty of her life. It was 
rey midnight; still she sat there. 


ne 


al 
] 


| 


ANNE. 





ting-room the vivid rose freshness which 


; always came to her in the early morning 
| was only slightly paled by her vigil, and 


The | 


d shutters, which had been rattling for | 


come time, broke their fastenings, and | 


eqme violently against the panes with a 
sound like the report of a pistol. 

~The wind is rising,” she thought, 
uely, as she rose to fasten them, open- 
ing one of the windows for the purpose. 
In rushed the blast, blowing out the can- 
dle, driving books and papers across the 
floor, and whirling the girl’s long loos- 
ened hair over her face and around her 
arms like the coils of a boa-constrictor. 
Blinded, breathless, she hastily let down 
the sash again, and peered through the 
small wrinkled panes. <A few stars were 
visible between the light clouds which 
drove rapidly from north to south in long 
regular lines like bars, giving a singular 
appearance to the sky, which the girl ree- 
ognized at once, and in the recognition 
came back to present life. ‘‘The equi- 
noctial,” she said to herself; ‘‘and one of 
the worst. Where can the Huron be? 
Has she had time to reach the shelter of 
the islands ?” 

The Huron was the steamer which had 
carried Rast away at twilight. She was 
agood boat and stanch. But Anne knew 
that craft as stanch had been wrecked 
and driven ashore during these fierce au- 
tumn gales which sweep over the chain 
of lakes suddenly, and strew their coasts 
with fragments of vessels, and steamers 
also, from the head of Superior to the foot 
of Ontario. If there was more sea-room, 
vessels might escape; if there were bet- 
ter harbors, steamers might seek port; 
in a gale, an ocean captain has twenty 
chances for his vessel where the lake 
captain has one. Anne stood with her 
face pressed against the window for a 
long time; the force of the wind increased. 
She took her candle and went across to a 
side room whose windows commanded the 
western pass: she hoped that she might 
see the lights of the steamer coming back, 
seeking the shelter of the island before 
the worst came. But all was dark. She 
returned to her room, and tried to sleep, 
but could not. Dawn found her at the 
window, wakeful and anxious. There 
was to be no sun that day, only a yellow 
white light. She knelt down and prayed; 
then she rose, and braided anew her thick 
brown hair. When she entered the sit- 


Va 


her face seemed as usual to the boys, 
who were waiting for her. Before break- 
fast was ready, Miss Lois arrived, tightly 


| swathed in a shawl and veils, and carry- 





ing a large basket. 

‘There is fresh gingerbread in there,” 
she said; ‘‘ I thought the boys might like 
some; and—it will be an excellent day to 
finish those jackets, Anne. No danger of 


| interruption.” 


She did not mention the gale or Rast: 
neither did Anne. They sat down to 
breakfast with the boys, and talked about 
thread and buttons. But, while they 
were eating, Louis exclaimed, ‘‘ Why. 
there’s Dr. Gaston !” and looking up, 
they saw the chaplain struggling to keep 
his hat in place as he came up the path 
sideways, fighting the wind. 

‘*He should just have wrapped himself 
up, and scudded before it as I did,” said 
Miss Lois. 

Anne ran to open the door, and the old 
clergyman came panting in. 

‘It is such a miserable day that I 
thought you would like to have that dic- 
tionary, dear; so I brought it down to 
you,” he said, laying the heavy volume 
on the table. 

** Thanks. 
said Anne. 

‘Well, no. I thought I would come 
without waiting for it this morning, in 
order that you might have the book, you 
know. What! you here, Miss Lois ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Icameto help Anne. We 
are going to have a good long day at 
these jackets,” replied Miss Lois, briskly. 

They all sat down at the table again, 
and Gabriel was going to the kitchen for 
hot potatoes, when he spied another figure 
struggling through the gate and driving 
up the long path. ‘* Pere Michaux!” he 
cried, running to open the door. 

In another moment the priest had en- 
tered, and was greeting them cheerfully. 
‘* As I staid in town overnight, I thought, 
Anne, that I would come up and look over 
those books. It is a good day for it; 
there will be no interruption. I think I 
shall find a number of volumes which I 
may wish to purchase.” 

‘*Tt is very kind; I shall like to think 
of my dear father’s books in your hands. 
But have you breakfasted ?” 

No, the priest acknowledged that he 


Have you had breakfast ?” 
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had not. In truth, he was not hungry 
when he rose; but now that he saw the 
table spread, he thought he might eat 
something after all. 

So they sat down again, and Louis 
went out to help Gabriel bring in more 
cotfee, potatoes, and eggs. There was a 
good deal of noise with the plates, a good 
deal of passing to and fro the milk, cream, 
butter, and salt; a good deal of talking 
on rather a high key; a great many ques- 


tions and answers whose irrelevancy no- | room seem strange and uncomfortal 


body noticed. Dr. Gaston told a long 
story, and forgot the point; but Miss Lois 








| ton scouted the idea that it was 


he had often been down in the vill; ti 
hour earlier. It was a fine bracing 
ing for a walk. 

All this time the high ceaseless \ 


| of the wind, the roar of the water « 


beach, the banging to and fro of th: 
ters here and there on the wide ran 
old mansion, the creaking of the 
trees that brushed its sides, and the ly) 
dred other noises of the gale, made the 
every now and then the solid old frame 
work vibrated as a new blast struck 


ff 








TITA LISTENING, 


laughed as heartily as though it had 
been acutely present. Pere Michaux 
then brought up the venerable subject 
of the lost grave of Father Marquette ; 
and the others entered into it with the 
enthusiasm of resurrectionists, and as 
though they had never heard of it be- 
fore, Miss Lois and Dr. Gaston even 
seeming to be pitted against each other 
in the amount of interest they showed 
concerning the dead Jesuit. Anne said 
little; in truth, there was no space left 
for her, the others keeping up so brisk a 
fire of phrases. It was not until Tita, 
coming into the room, remarked, as she 
warmed her hands, that breakfast was 
unusually early, that any stop was made, 
and then all the talkers fell upon her di- 
rectly, in lieu of Father Marquette. Miss 
Lois could not imagine what she meant. 
It was sad, indeed, to see such laziness in 
so youngachild. Before long she would 
be asking for breakfast in bed! Dr. Gas- 








[SEE PAGE 566.] 


and through the floor and patched carpet 
puffs of cold air came up into the room 
and swept over their feet. All their 
voices were pitched high to overcome 
these sounds. 

Tita listened to the remarks addressed 
to her, noted the pretense of bustle and 
hearty appetite, and then, turning to the 
window, she said, during a momentary 
lull in the storm, ‘‘ I do not wonder that 
you can not eat, when poor Rast is some 
where on that black water.” 

Dr. Gaston pushed away his plate, Miss 
Lois sat staring at the wall with her lips 
tightly compressed, while Anne covered 
her face with her hands to keep back the 
tears. Pére Michaux rose and began to 
walk up and down the room; for a mo 
ment, besides his step, there was no sound 
save the roar of the storm. Tita’s words 
had ended all pretense, clothed their fear 
in language, and set it up in their midst. 
From that moment, through the long day, 
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there was no more disguise; every cloud, 
every great wave, was watched, every fresh 
fierce blast swept through four anxious 
hearts. They were very silent now, and as 
the storm grew wilder, even the boys be- 
came awed, and curled themselves togeth- 
er on the broad window-seat, speaking in 
whispers. At noon a vessel drove by un- 
der bare poles; she seemed to be unman- 
agveable, and they could see the signals of 
the sailors as they passed the island. But 
there was no life-boat, and nothing else 
could live in that sea. At two o’clock a 
large bark came into view, and ran ashore 
on the reef opposite; there she lay, pound- 
ing to pieces for two hours. They saw 
the erew try to launch the boats; one was 
broken into fragments in a moment, then 
another. The third and last floated, filled 
with humanity, and in two minutes she 
also was swamped, and dark objects that 
they knew were men were sucked under. 
Then the hull of a schooner, with one 
mast standing, drove aimlessly by, so near 
the shore that with the glass they could 
see the features of the sailors lashed to the 
pole. 

‘Oh! if we could but save them!” said 
Anne. ‘‘ How near they are!’ But even 
as she spoke the mast fell, and they saw 


the poor fellows drown before their eyes. 

At four the Huron came into sight from 
the western pass, laboring heavily, fight- 
ing her way along inch by inch, but ad- 


vancing. ‘‘Thanks be to the Lord for 
this!” said the chaplain, fervently. Pere 
Michaux took off his velvet cap, and rever- 
ently made the sign of the cross. 

“-Twouldn’t be any harm to sing a 
hymn, I guess,” said Miss Lois, wiping her 
eyes. Then Anne sang the ‘ De Profun- 
dis.” Amid the storm all the voices rose 
together, the children and Miss Lois and 
the two priests joining in the old psalm 
of King David, which belongs to all alike, 
Romanist and Protestant, Jew and Chris- 
tian, bond and free. 

‘*T do feel better,” said Miss Lois. ‘‘ But 
the steamer is still far off.” 

‘The danger will be when she attempts 
to turn,” said Pére Michaux. 

They all stood at the windows watching 
the boat as she rolled and pitched in the 
heavy sea, seeming half the time to make 
no headway at all, but on the contrary to 
be beaten back, yet doggedly persisting. 
At five o’clock she had reached the point 
where she must turn and run the gaunt- 
let in order to enter port, with the gale 

Vor. LXII.—No. 370.—36 





striking full upon her side. Every front 
window in the village now held gazing 
faces, and along the piers men were clus- 
tered under the lee of the warehouses 
with ropes and hooks, waiting to see what 
they could do. The steamer seemed to 
hesitate a moment, and was driven back. 
Then she turned sharply and started in 
toward the piers with all steam on. The 
watchers at the Agency held their breath. 
For a moment or two she advanced rap- 
idly, then the wind struck her, and she 
sareened until her smokestacks seemed 
almost to touch the water. The boys 
cried out; Miss Lois clasped her hands. 
But the boat had righted herself again by 
changing her course, and was now drift- 
ing back to her old station. Again and 
again she made the attempt, now coming 
slowly, now with all the sudden speed she 
could muster; but she never advanced far 
before the lurch came, throwing her on 
her side, with one paddle-wheel in the air, 
and straining every timber in her frame. 
After half an hour of this work she drew 
off, and began to ply slowly up and down 
under the partial shelter of the little isl- 
and opposite, as if resting. But there 
was not a place where she could cast an- 
chor, nor any safety in flight; the gale 
would outiast the night, and the village 
harbor was her best hope. The wind was 
increasing, the afternoon sinking into 
night; every one on the island and on 
board also knew that when darkness 
fell, the danger, already great, would be 
trebled. Menacing and near on every side 
were long low shore-lines, which looked 
harmless enough, yet held in their sands 
the bones of many a drowned man, the 
ribs of many a vessel. 

‘*“Why doesn’t she make another tri- 
al?” said Dr. Gaston, feverishly wiping 
his eyeglasses. ‘‘ There is no use in run- 
ning up and down under that island any 
longer.” 

‘‘The captain is probably making ev- 
erything ready for a final attempt,” an- 
swered Pére Michaux. 

And so it seemed, for, after a few more 
minutes had passed, the steamer left her 
shelter, and proceeded cautiously down 
to the end of the little island, keeping as 
closely in shore as she could, climbing 
each wave with her bows, and then pitch- 
ing down into the depth on the other 
side, until it seemed as if her hind-quar- 
ters must be broken off, being too long to 
fit into the watery hollows under her. 
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Having reached the end of the islet, she 
paused, and slowly turned. 

‘*Now for it,” said Pére Michaux. 

It was sunset-time in pleasant parts of 
the land; here the raw, cold, yellow light, 
which had not varied since early morn- 
ing, giving a peculiar distinctness to all 
objects near or far, grew more clear for 
a few moments—the effect, perhaps, of the 
after-glow behind the clouds which had 
covered the sky all day unmoved. As 
the steamer started out into the channel, 
those on shore could see that the pas- 
sengers were gathered on the deck as if 
prepared for the worst. They were all 
there, even the children. But now no 
one thought any more, only watched; no 
one spoke, only breathed. The steamer 
was full in the gale, and on her side. 
Yet she kept along, righting herself a 
little now and then, and then careening 
anew. It seemed as though she would 
not be able to make headway with her 
one wheel, but she did. Then the island- 





ers began to fear that she would be driv- | 
en by too far out; but the captain had al- | 
lowed for that. In-a few seconds more it | 


became evident that she would just brush 
the end of the longest pier, with nothing 
to spare. Then the men on shore ran 
down, the wind almost taking them off 
their feet, with ropes, chains, grappling- 
irons, and whatever they could lay their 


| 


7 7 | 
handson. The steamer, now unmanage- | 


able, was drifting rapidly toward them on 
her side, the passengers clinging to her 
hurricane-deck and to the railings. A 
great wave washed over her when not 
twenty feet from the pier, bearing off sev- 
eral persons, who struggled in the water 
a moment, and then disappeared. Anne 
covered her eyes with her hands, and 
prayed that Rast might not be among 
these. When she looked again, the boat 
was fastened by two, by ten, by twenty 
ropes and chains to the end of the pier, 
bows on, and pulling at her halters like 
an unmanageable steed, while women 
were throwing their children into the 
arms of those below, and men were jump- 
ing madly over, at the risk of breaking 
their ankle-bones. Anything to be on 
the blessed shore! In three minutes a 
hundred persons were on the pier, and 
Rast among them. Anne, Dr. Gaston, 
Pére Michaux, Miss Lois, and the chil- 
dren all recognized his figure instantly, 
and the two old men started down through 
the storm to meet him, in their excite- 


| 


| 
| 





ment running along like school-hoy. 
hand in hand. a 

Rast was safe. They brought him home 
to the Agency in triumph, and placed him 
in a chair before the fire. They all wanted 
to touch him, in order to feel that he was 
really there, to be glad over him, to make 
much of him; they all talked together 
Anne came to his side with tender affee- 
tion. He was pale and moved. Instinct- 
ively and naturally as a child turns to its 
mother he turned to her, and, before them 
all, laid his head down upon her shoul- 
der, and clung to her without speaking, 
The elders drew away a little ; the boys 
stopped theirclamor. Only Tita kept her 
place by the youth’s side, and frowned 
darkly on the others. 

Then they broke into a group again, 
Rast recovered himself, Dr. Gaston began 
to make puns, and Pére Michaux and 
Miss Lois revived the subject of Father 
Marquette as a safe ladder by which they 


| could all come down to common life again, 


A visit to the kitchen was made, and a 
grand repast, dinner and supper combined, 
was proposed and earried into effect by 
Miss Lois, Pére Michaux, and the Irish 
soldier’s wife, the three boys acting as 
volunteers. Even Dr. Gaston found his 
way to the distant sanctuary through the 
series of empty rooms that preceded it, 
and proffering his services, was set to 
toasting bread—a duty he accomplished 
by attentively burning one side of every 
slice, and forgetting the other, so that 
there was a wide latitude of choice, and 
all tastes were suited. With his wig 
pushed back, and his cheery face scarlet 
from the heat, he presented a fine con- 
trast to Pére Michaux, who, quietly and de- 
liberately as usual, was seasoning a stew 
with scientific care, while Miss Lois, beat- 
ing eggs, harried the Irish soldier’s wife 
until she ran to and fro, at her wits’ end. 

Tita kept guard in the sitting-room, 
where Anne had been decisively ordered 
to remain and entertain Rast; the child 
sat in her corner, watching them, her eyes 
narrowed under their partly closed lids. 
Rast had now recovered his usual spirits, 
and talked gayly ; Anne did not say 
much, but leaned back in her chair listen- 
ing, thankfully quiet and happy. The 
evening was radiant with contentment; 
it was midnight when they separated. 
The gale was then as wild as ever; but 
who cared now whether the old house 
shook ? 
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Rast was safe. 

At the end of the following day at last 
the wind ceased: twenty-two wrecks were 
counted in the Straits alone, with many 

lives lost. The dead sailors were washed 
ashore on the island beaches and down 
the coast, and buried in the sands where 
they were found. The friends of those 
who had been washed overboard from the 
steamer came up and searched for their 
bodies up and down the shores for miles; 
some found their lost, others, after days 
of watching in vain, went away sorrow- 
ing, thinking, with a new idea of its sig- 
nificanee, of that time ‘‘ when the sea 
shall give up her dead.” 

After the storm came haleyon days. 
The trees now showed those brilliant hues 
of the American autumn which as yet no 
native poet has so strongly described, no 
native artist so vividly painted, that the 
older nations across the ocean have fit 
idea of their splendor. Here, in the 
North, the scarlet, orange, and crimson 
trees were mingled with pines, which 
made the green of the background; in- 
deed, the islets all around were like gor- 
geous bouquets set in the deep blue of the 
water, and floating quietly there. 

Rast was to return to college in a few 
days. He was in such gay spirits that 
Miss Lois was vexed, although she could 
hardly have told why. Pére Michaux, 
however, aided and encouraged all the 
pranks of the young student. He was 
with him almost constantly, not return- 
ing to the hermitage at all during the 
time of his stay; Miss Lois was surprised 
to see how fond he was of the youth. 

‘*No one can see Rast a moment alone 
now,” she said, complainingly ; ‘‘ Pére 
Michaux is always with him.” 

‘Why do you want to see him alone?” 
said Tita, from her corner, looking up for 
a moment from her book. 

‘Don’t you know that it is rude to ask 
questions ?” said Miss Lois, sharply. But 
although she gave no reasons, it was 
plain that for some reason she was disap- 
pointed and angry. 

The last day came, the last afternoon; 
the smoke of the coming steamer could be 
seen beyond the blue line of the point. 
No danger now of storm; the weather 
would be fair for many days. Pére Mi- 
chaux had proposed that Anne, Rast, and 
himself should go up to the heights be- 
hind the house and watch the sunset hues 
for the last time that year; they were to 





come back to the Agency in time to meet 
Dr. Gaston and Miss Lois, and take tea 
there all together, before the steamer’s 
departure. Tita announced that she 
wished to go to the heights also. 

‘Come along, then, Puss,” said Rast, 
giving her his hand. 

They set out through the garden, and 
up the narrow winding path; but the as- 
cent was steep, and the priest climbed 
slowly, pausing now and then to take 
breath. Rast staid with him, while Anne 
strolled forward; Tita waited with Rast. 
They had been sitting on a crag for sever- 
al minutes, when suddenly Rast exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘ Hallo! there’s Spotty’s dog! he has 
been lost for three days, the seamp. Tl 
go up and catch him, and be back in a 
moment.” While still speaking he was 
already scaling the rocks above them, 
not following the path by which Anne 
had ascended, but swinging himself up, 
hand over hand, with the dexterity and 
strength of a mountaineer; in a minute 
or two he was out of sight. Spotty’s dog 
was a favorite in the garrison, Spotty, a 
dilapidated old Irish soldier, being his 
ownerin name. Spotty said that the dog 
had ‘‘ followed” him, when he was pass- 
ing through Detroit; if he did, he had 
never repeated the act, but had persistent- 
ly gone in the opposite direction ever 
since. But the men always went out and 
hunted for him all over the island, sooner 
or later finding him and bringing him 
back; for they liked to see him dance on 
his mournful hind-legs, go through the 
drill, and pretend to be dead—feats which 
once formed parts of his répertoire as 
member of the travelling canine troupe 
which he had deserted at Detroit. It was 
considered quite an achievement to bring 
back this accomplished animal, and Rast 
was not above the glory. But it was not 
to be so easy as he had imagined: several 
minutes passed and he did not return, 
Spotty’s dog having shown his thin nose 
and one eye but an instant at the top of 
the height, and then withdrawn them, 
leaving no trace behind. 

‘“We will go up the path, and join 
Anne,” said Pére Michaux; ‘* we will not 
wait longer for Rast. He can find us 
there as well as here.” 

They started; but after a few steps the 
priest’s foot slipped on a rolling stone; he 
lost his balance, and half fell, half sank 
to the ground, fortunately directly along 
the narrow path, and not beyond its edge. 
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When he attempted to rise, he found that 
his ankle was strained: he was a large 
man, and he had fallen heavily. Tita 
bound up the place as well as she could 
with his handkerchief and her own form- 


ed into a bandage; but at best he could | 


only hobble. He might manage to go 
down the path to the house, but evidently | 
he could not clamber further. Again 
they waited for Rast, but he did not come. 
They called, but no one answered. They 
were perched half way up the white cliff, 
where no one could hear them.  Tita’s 
whole face had grown darkly red, as 
though the blood would burst through; 
she looked copper-colored, and her expres- 
sion was full of repressed impatience. 
Pére Michaux, himself more perturbed 


and angry than so slight a hurt would | 


seem to justify, happening to look at her, 
was seized with an idea. ‘*Run up, 
child,” he said, ‘‘and join Anne; do not 
leave her again. 
pened, and—mind what I say exactly, 
Tita—do not leave her.” 

Tita was off up the path and out of 
sight in an instant. The old priest, left 


Tell her what has hap- | 


‘*T shall never forgive myself, R; 
having let you go before so carele ssly 
When the gale began that night, eyep ery 
blast seemed to go through my heart.’ 

“T thought you did not appear to cape 
much,” said Rast, in an aggrieved tone 
‘*Did you notice it, then? It was only 
because I have to repress myself every 
moment, dear, lest I should give w; ay e 
tirely. You know I too must go far ay; 
—far away from all I love. I feel it yep, 
deeply.” , 
She turned toward him as she spoke, 
with her eyes full of tears. Her hat was 
off, and her face, softened by emotion. 
looked for the first time to his eyes wo 
manly. For generally that frank brow 


‘St, for 


| direct gaze, and impersonal expression 


gave her the airofachild. Rast had ney 
er thought that Anne was beautiful: ly 





| 
| 
| 


to himself, hobbled slowly down the hill | 


and across the garden to the Agency, not 
without some difficulty and pain. 
Anne had gone up to the heights, and 


seated herself in good faith to wait for the | 


others; Rast had gone after the dog in 
good faith, and not to seek Anne. Yet 
they met, and the others did not find them. 

The dog ran away, and Rast after him, 
down the north path for a mile, and then 
straight into the fir wood, where nothing 
can be caught, man ordog. So Rast came 
back, not by the path, but through the for- 
est, and found Anne sitting in a little 
nook among the arbor vite, where there 
was an opening, like a green window, 
overlooking the harbor. He sat down by 
her side, and fanned himself with his hat 
for a few moments, and then he went 
down to find Pére Michaux and bring him 
up thither. But by that time the priest 
had reached the house, and he returned, 
saying that he saw by the foot-marks that 
the old man had for some reason gone 
down the hill again, leaving them to watch 
their last sunset alone. He threw himself 
down by Anne’s side, and together they 
looked through their green casement. 

‘‘The steamer has turned the point,” 
said Anne. 

They both watched it in silence. They 
heard the evening gun from the fort. 


had never thought of himself as her lover, 
He was very fond of her, of course; and 
she was very fond of him; and he meant 
to be good to her always. But that was 
all. Now, however, suddenly a new feel 
ing came over him; he realized that her 


| eyes were very lovely, and that her lips 


trembled with emotion. True, even then 
she did not turn from him, rather toward 
him; but he was too voung himself to un- 
derstand these indications, and, carried 
away by her sweetness, his own affection, 
and the impulse of the moment, he put 
his arm around her, and drew her toward 
him, sure that he loved her, and especially 
sure that she loved him. Poor Anne, 
who would soon have to part with him— 
dear Anne, his old playmate and friend! 

Half an hour later he came into the 
Agency sitting-room, where the eniers 
were waiting, with a quick step and spark- 
ling eyes, and, with the tone and manner 
of a young conqueror, announced, ‘‘ Dr. 
Gaston, and all of you, lam going to mar- 
ry Annet. We are engaged.” 


—___—_——_- 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“Shades of evening, close not o’er us, 
Leave our lonely bark awhile; 
Morn, alas! will not restore us 
Yonder dear and fading isle. 
Though ‘neath distant skies we wander, 
Still with thee our thoughts must dwell: 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder— 
Isle of beauty, fare thee well!” 
—Tnomas Haynes Bay y. 
‘WE are engag‘ed.”’ 
Dr. Gaston, who was standing, sat down 





as though struck down. Miss Lois jump- 
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ed up, and began to laugh and ery in a 
breath. Pére Michaux, who was sitting 
with his injured foot resting on a stool, 
ground his hands down suddenly on the 
arms of his chair with a sharp displeasure 
visible for an instant on his face. But 
only for an instant; it was gone before 
any one saw it. 

“Oh, my darling boy!” said Miss Lois, 
with her arms around Rast’s neck. ‘‘I 
always knew you would. You are made 
for each other, and always were. Now 
we shall have you both with us always, 
thank the Lord!” Then she sobbed again, 
and took a fresh and tighter hold of him. 
“Tl take the boys, dear; you need not 
be troubled with them. And I'll come 
over here and live, so that you and Annet 
can have the church-house; it’s in much 
better repair; only there should be a new 
chimney. The dearest wish of my heart 
is now fulfilled, and I am quite ready to 
die.” 

Rast was kind always; it was simply 
impossible for him to say or do anything 
which could hurt the feelings of any one 
present. Such a course is sometimes con- 


tradictory, since those who are absent like- 
wise have their feelings; but it is always 


at the moment agreeable. He kissed Miss 
Lois affectionately, thanked her, and led 
her to her chair; nor did he stop there, 
but stood beside her with her hand in his 
until she began to recover her composure, 
wipe her eyes, and smile. ‘Then he went 
across to Dr. Gaston, his faithful and ear- 
ly friend. 

‘‘T hope I have your approval, sir ?” he 
said, looking very tall and handsome as 
he stood by the old man’s chair. 

‘Yes, yes,” said the chaplain, extend- 
ing his hand. ‘‘I was—I was startled at 
first, of course; you have both seemed 
like children tome. But if it must be, it 
must be. Only—make her happy, Rast; 
make her happy.” 

‘“*T shall try, sir.” * 

‘*Come, doctor, acknowledge that you 
have always expected it,” said Miss Lois, 
breaking into permanent sunshine, and 
beginning to wipe her spectacles in a busi- 
ness -like way, which showed that the 
moisture was ended for the present. 

‘*No—yes; I hardly know what I have 
expected,” answered the chaplain, still a 
little suffocated, and speaking thickly. 
“I do not think I have expected any- 
thing.” 

‘Ts there any one else you would pre- 





fer to have Rast 
that.” 

‘*No, no; certainly not.” 

‘Is there any one you would prefer 
to have Anne marry ?” 

‘“Why need she marry at all ?” said 
the chaplain, boldly, breaking through 
the chain of questions closing around 
him. ‘‘I am sure you yourself are a 
bright example, Miss Hinsdale, of the 
merits of single life.” 

But, to his surprise, Miss Lois turned 
upon him. 

‘“What! have Anne live through my 
loneliness, my always-being-misunder- 
stood-ness, my general sense of a useless 
ocean within me, its breaking waves dash- 
ed high on a stern and rock-bound coast ?” 
she said, quoting vehemently from the 
only poem she knew. ‘‘ Never!” 

While Dr. Gaston was still gazing at 
her, Rast turned to Pére Michaux. ‘I 
am sure of your approval,” he said, smil- 
ing confidently. ‘‘I have had no doubt 
of that.” 

‘*Haven’t you?” said the priest, dryly. 

‘*No, sir: you have always been my 
friend.” 

‘**AndT shall continue to be,” said Pére 
Michaux. But he rose as he spoke, and 
hobbled into the hall, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

Tita was hurrying through the garden 
on her way from the heights; he waited 
for her. 

‘“Where have you been?” he asked, 
sternly. 

The child seemed exhausted, her breath 
came in panting gasps; her skirt was 
torn, her hair streaming, and the dark red 
hue of her face was changed to a yellow 
pallor. 

‘*T have run and run, I have followed 
and followed, I have listened with my ear 
on the ground; I have climbed trees to 
look, I have torn a path through bushes, 
and I have not found them,” she said, 
huskily, a slight froth on her dry lips as 
she spoke, her eyes bright and feverish. 

‘“They are here,” said Pére Michaux; 
‘‘they have been at home some time. 
What can you have been about, Angé- 
lique ?” 

‘*T have told you,” said the child, roll- 
ing her apron tightly in her small brown 
hands. ‘‘I followed his track. He went 
down the north path. I traced him for a 
mile; then I lost him. In the fir wood. 
Then I crept, and looked, and listened.” 
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‘* You followed Rast, then, when I told 
you togotoAnne! Enough. I thought, 
at least, you were quick, Tita; but it seems 
you are dull—dull as an owl,” said the 
priest, turning away. He hobbled to the 
front door and sat down on the threshold. 
‘* After all my care,” he said to himself, 
‘to be foiled by a rolling stone!” 

Through the open window he heard 
Miss Lois ask where Anne was. ‘' Did she 
not come back with you, Rast ?” 

‘* Yes, but she was obliged to 
ly to the kitchen. 
tea, I believe.” 

‘*Oh no; it was because she did not 
want to face us,” said Miss Lois, archly. 
‘*T will go and bring her, the dear child!” 

Pére Michaux smiled contemptuously 
in the twilight outside; but he seemed 
to have recovered his equanimity also. 
‘‘Something about the tea!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘Something about the tea!” 
He rose and hobbled into the sitting-room 
again with regained cheerfulness. Miss 
Lois was leading in Anne. ‘‘ Here she 
is,’ said the old maid. ‘‘I found her; 
hiding, of course, and trembling.” 

Anne, smiling, turned down her cuffs, 
and began to light the lamp as usual. ‘‘I 
had to watch the broiling of the birds,” 
she said. ‘‘ You would not like to have 
them burned, would you?” 

Pére Michaux now looked thoroughly 
happy. ‘‘ By no means,” he replied, hob- 
bling over and patting her on the head— 
‘*by no means, my dear.” Then he laugh- 
ed contentedly, and sat down. The oth- 
ers might talk now; he was satisfied. 

When the lamp was lighted, everybody 
kissed Anne formally, and wished her 
happiness, Pére Michaux going through 
the little rite with his finest Parisian court- 
esy. The boys added their caresses, and 
Gabriel said, ‘*Of course now you won't 
go away, Annet ?” 

‘*Yes, dear, I must go just the same,” 
said the sister. 

‘‘Certainly,” said Pére Michaux. 
‘Erastus can not marry yet; he must go 
through college, and afterward establish 
himself in life.” 

‘*They could be married next spring,” 
suggested Miss Lois: ‘‘ we could help them 
at the beginning.” 

‘* Young Pronando is less of a man than 
I suppose, if he allows any one save him- 
self to take care of his wife,” said Pére 
Michaux, sententiously. 

““Of course I shall not,” said Rast, 
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throwing back his handsome head with 
an air of pride. 

** That is right; stand by your decision.” 
said the priest. ‘‘ And now let us have 
tea. Enough has happened for one day. 
I think, and Rast must go at dawn. He 
can write as many letters as he pleases. 
but in real life he has now to show us 
what metal he is made of; I do not doubt 
but that it will prove pure ore.” 

Dr. Gaston sat silent; he drank his tea. 
and every now and then looked at Anne. 
She was cheerful and contented; her eyes 
rested upon Rast with confidence: sly 
smiled when he spoke as if she liked to 
hear his voice; but of consciousness, en)- 
barrassment, hesitation, there was not a 
trace. The chaplain rubbed his forehead 
again and again, and pushed his wig so 
far back that it looked like a brown aure 
ole. But if he was perplexed, Miss Lois 
was not; the happy old maid supplied all 
the consciousness, archness, and senti- 
mental necessities of the occasion. She 
had kept them suppressed for years, and 
had a large store on hand. She radiated 
romance. 

While they were taking tea, Tita enter- 
ed, languid and indifferent as a city lady. 
No, she did not care for any tea, she said; 
and when the boys, all together, told her 
the great news, she merely smiled, fanned 
herself, and said she had long expected it. 

Miss Lois looked up sharply, with the 
intention of contradicting this statement, 
but Tita gazed back at her so calmly that 
she gave it up. 

After Pére Michaux had left her in the 
hall, she had stolen to the back door of the 
sitting-room, laid her ear on the floor close 
to the crack under it, and overheard all. 
Then, trembling and silent, she crept up 
to her own room, bolted the door, and, 
throwing herself down upon the floor, 
rolled to and fro in a sort of frenzy. But 
she was a supple, light little creature, and 
made no sound. When her anger had 
spent itself, and she had risen to her feet, 
those below had no consciousness that the 
ceiling above them had been ironed all 
over on its upper side by the contact of 
a fierce little body, hot and palpitating 
wildly. 

Pére Michaux threw himself into that 
evening with all the powers he possessed 
fully alert; there were given so many 
hours to fill, and he filled them. The 
young lover Rast, the sentimental Miss 
Lois, the perplexed old chaplain, even 
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the boys, all gave way to his influence, 
and listened or laughed at his will. Only 
Tita sat apart, silentand cold. Ten o'clock, 
eleven o’clock—it was certainly time to sep- 
arate. But the boys, although sleepy and 
irritable, refused to go to bed, and fought 
with each other on the hearth-rug. Mid- 
night; the old priest’s flow of faney and 
wit was still in full play, and the circle 
unbroken. 

At last Dr. Gaston found himself yawn- 
ing. ‘The world will not stop, even if 
we do go to bed, my friends,” he said, ris- 
ing. ‘* Wecertainly ought not to talk or 
listen longer to-night.” 

Pére Michaux rose also, and linked his 
arm in Rast’s. ‘‘I will walk home with 
you, young sir,” he said, cordially. ** Miss 
Lois, we will take you as far as your gate.” 

Miss Lois was willing, but a little un- 
certain in her movements; inclined to- 
ward delay. Would Anne lend her a 
shawl? And, when the young girl had 
gone up stairs after it, would Rast take 
the candle into the hall, lest she should 
stumble on her way down? 

‘She will not stumble,” said Pére Mi- 
chaux. ‘'She never stumbled in her life, 
Miss Lois. Of what are you thinking ?” 


Miss Lois put on the shawl; and then, 


when they had reached the gate, ‘‘ Run 
back, Rast,” she said; ‘‘I have left my 
knitting.” 

‘“‘ Here it is,” said the priest, promptly 
producing it. ‘* Isaw it on the table, and 
took charge of it.” 

Miss Lois was very much obliged; but 
she was sure she heard some one calling. 
Perhaps it was Anne. If Rast—” 

“Only a night-bird,” said Pére Mi- 
chaux, walking on. He left Miss Lois at 
the church-house; and then, linking his 
arm again in Rast’s, accompanied him to 
his lodgings. ‘‘Iam going to give youa 
parting present,” he said—‘‘a watch, the 
one Iam wearing now. I have another, 
which will do very well for this region.” 

The priest’s watch was a handsome one, 
and Rast was still young enough to feel 
an immense satisfaction in such a posses- 
sion. He took it with many thanks, and 
frankly expressed delight. The old priest 
accompanied his gift with fatherly good 
wishes and advice. It was now so late 
that he would take a bed in the house, he 
thought. In this way, too, he would be 
with Rast, and see the last of him. But 
love laughs at parsons. 

Pére Michaux saw his charge to bed, 





and went to bed himself in an adjoining 
room. He slept soundly; but at the first 
peep of dawn his charge was gone—gone 
to meet Anne on the heights, as agreed 
between them the night before. 

O wise Pére Michaux! 

The sun was not yet above the horizon, 
but Anne wasthere. The youth took her 
hands in his, and looked at her earnestly. 
He was half surprised himself at what he 
had done, and he looked at her again to 
see how it had happened. All his life 
from earliest childhood she had been his 
dearest companion and friend; but now 
she was his betrothed wife, would she 
be in any way different? The sun came 
up, and showed that she was just the same 
—calm, clear-eyed, and sweet- voiced. 
What more could he ask ? 

‘* Do you love me, Annet?” he said 
more than once, looking at her as though 
she ought to be some new and only half- 
comprehended person. 

“You know I do,” she answered. 
Then, as he asked again, ‘* Why do you 
ask me ?”’ she said. ‘* Has not my whole 
life shown it?” 

‘““Yes,” he answered, growing more 
calm. ‘‘I believe you have loved me all 
your life, Annet.”’ 

‘**T have,” replied the girl. 

He kissed her gently. ‘‘I shall always 
be kind to you,” he said. Then, with a 
half-sigh, ‘‘ You will like to live here?” 

‘It is my home, Rast. However, oth- 
er places will not seem strange after I 
have seen the great city. For of course 
I must go to New York, just the same, to 
learn to be a teacher, and help the chil- 
dren: we may be separated for years.” 

‘*Oh no; I shall be able to take care of 
you all before long,” said Rast, grandly. 
‘* As soon as I have been through college 
I shall look about and decide upon some- 
thing. Would you like me to be a law- 
yer? Ora surgeon? Then there is al- 
ways the army. Or we might have a 
farm.” 

‘*There is only Frobisher’s.” 

‘“Qh, you mean here on the island ? 
Well, Frobisher’s would do. We could 
repair the old house, and have a pony-cart, 
and drive in to town.” Here the steam- 
er sounded its first whistle. That meant 
that it would start in half an hour. Rast 
left the future and his plans in mid-air, 
and took Anne in his arms with real 
emotion. ‘‘Good-by, dear, good-by,” he 
said. ‘‘Do not grieve, or allow yourself 
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to be lonely. I shall see you soon in 
some way, even if I have to go to New 
York for the purpose. Remember that 


you are my betrothed wife now. That 
thought will comfort you.” 
‘Ves,’ said Anne, her sincere eyes 


meeting his. Then she clung to him for 
a few moments, sobbing. ‘' You must go 
away, and I must go away,” she said, 
amid her tears: ‘‘ nothing is the same any 
more. Father is dead, and the whole 
world will be between us. Nothing is the 
same any more. Nothing is the same.” 

‘* Distance is nothing nowadays,” said 
the youth, soothing her; ‘‘I can reach 
you in almost no time, Annet.” 

‘Yes, but nothing is the same any 
more; nothing ever will be the same 
ever again,” she sobbed, oppressed for the 
first time in her life by the vague uncer- 
tainties of the future. 

**Oh yes, it will,” said her companion, 
decidedly. ‘‘ I will come back here if you 
wish it so much, and you shall come back, 
and we will live here on this same old 
island all our lives. A man has but to 
choose his home, you know.” 

Anne looked somewhatcomforted. Yet 
only part of her responded to his words; 
she still felt that nothing would ever be 
quitethe same again. Shecould not bring 
back her father; she could not bring back 
their long happy childhood. The door 
was closed behind them, and they must 
now go out into the wide world. 

The second whistle sounded—another 
fifteen minutes gone. They ran down 
the steep path together, meeting Miss Lois 
on her way up, a green woollen hood on 
her head as a protection against the morn- 
ing air. 

‘You will want a ring, my dears,” she 
said, breathlessly, as she kissed them— 
‘‘an engagement ring; it is the custom, 
and fortunately I have one for you.” 

With a mixture of smiles and tears of 
delight and e::citement, she took from a 
little box an old-fashioned ring, and hand- 
ed it to Rast. 

‘Tt was your mother’s, dear,” she said 
to Anne; ‘‘ your father gave it to me as a 
memento of her when you were a baby. 
It is most fit that you should wear it.” 

Rast examined the slender little circlet 
without much admiration. It was a hoop 
of very small rubies placed close together, 
with as little gold visible as was possible. 
‘‘T meant to give Annet a diamond,” he 
said, with the tone of a young duke. 


| as all the rest. 





‘Oh no, Rast,” exclaimed the girl, 

‘But take this for the present,” urge, 
the old maid. ‘‘ You must not let her o 
from you without one; it would be a bad 
sign. Put it on yourself, Rast; I want to 
see you do it.” 

Rast slipped the circlet into its place oy 
Anne’s finger, and then, with a little flou; 
ish which became him well, he uncovere( 
his head, bent his knee, and raised the 
hand to his lips. 

3ut you have put it on the 
hand,” said Miss Lois, in dismay. 

‘Tt does not make any difference,” said 
Rast. ‘‘ And besides, I likethe right hand: 
it means more.” 

Rast did not admire the old-fashioned 
ring, but to Anne it was both beautiful 
and sacred. She gazed at it with a lovely 
light in her eyes, and an earnest thought- 
fulness. Any one could see how gravely 
she regarded the little ceremony. ; 

When they came back to the house, 
Dr. Gaston was already there, and Pére 
Michaux was limping up the path from 
the gate. He caught sight of Rast and 
Anne together. ‘*‘Check!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘So much for being a stupid 
old man. Outwitted yesterday by a roll- 
ing stone, and to-day by your own incon- 
ceivable dullness. And you gave away 
your watch—did you ?—to prevent what 
has happened! The girl has probably 
bound herself formally, and now you will 
have her conscience against you as well 
Bah!” 

But while thinking this, he came for- 
ward and greeted them all happily and 
cheerfully, whereas the old chaplain, who 
really had no especial objection to the en- 
gagement, was cross and silent, and hard- 
ly greeted anybody. He knew that he 
was ill-tempered, and wondered why he 
should be. ‘‘ Anything unexpected is apt 
to disturb the mind,” he remarked, apol- 
ogetically, to the priest, taking out his 
handkerchief and rubbing his forehead 
violently, as if to restore equanimity by 
counter-circulation. But however cross 
or quiet the others might be, Miss Lois 
beamed for all; she shed forth radiance 
like Roman candles even at that early 
hour, when the air was still chill and the 
sky gray with mist. The boys came down 
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stairs with their clothes half on, and then 
Rast said good-by, and hurried down to 
the pier, and they all stood together on 
the old piazza, and watched the steamer 
back out into the stream, turn around, 
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and start westward, the point of the isl- 
and soon hiding it from view. Then Dr. 
Gaston took his unaccountable ill temper 
homeward, Pére Michaux set sail for the 
hermitage, Anne sat down to sew, and 
only Miss Lois let every-day life take care 
of itself, and cried on. 

‘‘T know there will be no more storms,” 
she said; ‘‘it isn’t that. But it is every- 
thing that has happened, Anne dear: the 
engagement, and the romance of it all!” 

Tita now entered: she had not appeared 
before. She required that fresh coffee 
should be prepared for her, and she ob- 
tained it. For the Irish soldier’s wife was 
almost as much afraid of her as the boys 
were, She glanced at Miss Lois’s happy 
tears, at Anne’s ruby ring, at the general 
disorder. 

* And all this for a mere boy!” she said, 
superbly. 

Miss Lois stopped crying from sheer 
astonishment. ‘‘And pray, may I ask, 
what are you 2?” she demanded. 

* A girl; and about on a line with the 
boy referred to,” replied Miss Tita, com- 
posedly. ‘‘ Anne is much too old.” 


The boys gave a laugh of scorn. Tita 


turned and looked at them, and they took 
to the woods for the day. 


Miss Lois cried 
no more, but began to sew; there was a 
vague dread in her heart as to what the 
winter would be with Tita in the church- 
house. ‘‘If I could only cut off her hair!” 
she thought, with a remembrance of Sam- 
son. ‘‘ Never was such hair seen on any 
child before.” 

As Tita sat on her low bench, the two 
long thick braids of her black hair cer- 
tainly did touch the floor; and most New 
England women, who, whether from the 
nipping climate or their Roundhead ori- 
gin, have, as a class, rather scanty locks, 
would have agreed with Miss Lois that 
“such a mane” was unnatural on a girl 
of that age—indeed, intolerable. 

Amid much sewing, planning, and busy 
labor, time flew on. Dr. Gaston did not 
pretend to do anything else now save 
come down early in the morning to the 
Agency, and remain nearly all day, sitting 
in an arm-chair, sometimes with a book 
before him, but hardly turning a page. 
His dear young pupil, his almost child, 
was going away. He tried not to think 
how lonely he should be without her. 
Pére Michaux came frequently ; he spoke 
to Tita with a new severity, and often with 
a slight shade of sarcasm in his voice. 





‘* Are you not a little too severe with her ?” 
asked Miss Lois one day, really fearing 
lest Tita, in revenge, might go out on some 
dark night and set fire to the house. 

‘*He is my priest, isn’t he, and not 
yours? He shall order me to do what he 
pleases, and I shall do it,” answered the 
small person whom she had intended to 
defend. 

And now every day more and more 
beautiful grew the hues on the trees; it 
was a last intensity of color before the 
long, cold, dead-white winter. All the 
maple and oak leaves were now scarlet, 
orange, or crimson, each hue vivid; they 
died in a glory to which no tropical leaf 
ever attains. The air was warm, hazy, 
and still—the true air of Indian summer; 
and as if to justify the term, the Indians 
on the mainland and islands were busy 
bringing potatoes and game to the village 
to sell, fishing, cutting wood, and begging, 
full of a tardy activity before the approach 
of winter. Anne watched them crossing 
in their canoes, and landing on the beach, 
and when occasionally the submissive, 
gentle-eyed Squaws, carrying their little 
pappooses, came to the kitchen door to 
beg, she herself went out to see them, and 
bade the servant give them something. 
They were Chippewas, dark-skinned and 
silent, wearing short calico skirts, and a 
blanket drawn over their heads. Patient 
and uncomplaining by nature, they per- 
formed almost all the labor on their small 
farms, cooked for their lords and masters, 
and took care of the children, as their share 
of the duties of life, the husbands being 
warriors, and above common toil. Anne 
knew some of these Chippewa women per- 
sonally, and could talk to them in their 
own tongue; but it was not old acquaint- 
ance which made her go out and see them 
now. It was the feeling that they belong- 
ed to the island, to the life which she must 
soon leave behind. She felt herself cling- 
ing to everything—to the trees, to the 
white cliffs, to the very sunshine—like a 
person dragged along against his will, who 
catches at every straw. 

The day came at last; the eastern-bound 
steamer was at the pier; Anne must go. 
Dr. Gaston’s eyes were wet; with choked 
utterance he gave her his benediction. 
Miss Lois was depressed; but her depres- 
sion had little opportunity to make itself 
felt, on account of the clamor and wild be- 
havior of the boys, which demanded her 
constant attention. The clamor, how- 
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ever, was not so alarming as the velvety 
goodness of Tita. What could the child 
be planning? The poor old maid sighed, 
as she asked herself this question, over the 
life that lay before her. But twenty such 
lives would not wear out Lois Hinsdale. 
Pére Michaux was in excellent spirits, 
and kept them all in order. He calmed 
the boys, encouraged Anne, cheered the 
old chaplain and Miss Lois, led them all 
down the street and on board the boat, 
then back on the pier again, where they 
could see Anne standing on the high deck 
above them. He shook the boys when 
they howled in their grief too loudly, and 
as the steamer moved out into the stream 
he gave his arm to Miss Lois, who, for the 
moment forgetting everything save that 
the dear little baby whom she had loved 
so long was going away, burst into con- 
vulsive tears. Tita sat on the edge of the 
pier, and watched the boat silently. She 
did not speak or wave her handkerchief; 
she shed no tears. But long after the 
others had gone home, when the steamer 
was a mere speck low down on the eastern 
horizon, she sat there still. 

Yes, Anne was gone. 

And now that she was gone, it was as- 
tonishing to see what a void was left. No 
one had especially valued or praised her 
while she was there; she was a matter of 
course. But now that she was absent, 
the whole life of the village seemed 
changed. There was no one to lead the 
music on Sundays, standing by the organ 
and singing clearly, and Miss Lois’s play- 
ing seemed now doubly dull and mechan- 
ical. There was no one going up to the 
fort at a certain hour every morning, 
passing the windows where the fort ladies 
sat, with books under her arm. There 
was no one working in the Agency gar- 
den; no one coming with a quick step 
into the butcher's little shop to see what 
he had, and consult him, not without hid- 
den anxiety, as to the possibility of a rise 
in prices. There was no one sewing on the 
piazza, or going out to find the boys, or 
sailing over to the hermitage with the four 
black-eyed children, who plainly enough 
needed even more holy instruction than 
they obtained. They all knew everything 
she did, and all her ways. And as it was 
a small community, they missed her sadly. 
The old Agency, too, seemed to become 
suddenly dilapidated, almost ruinous; the 
boys were undeniably rascals, and Tita 
‘a little minx.” Miss Lois was without 





doubt a dogmatic old maid, and the chap 
lain not what he used to be, poor old may, 
—fast breaking up. Only Pére Michaux 
bore the test unaltered. But then he had 
not leaned upon this young girl as th 
others had leaned—the house and garde) 
the chaplain as well as the children: {jo 
strong young nature had in one way sy) 
ported them all. te 

Meanwhile the girl herself was jour. 
neying down the lake. She stood at thie 
stern, watching the island grow distant. 
grow purple, grow lower and lower on 
the surface of the water, until at last it 
disappeared; then she covered her face 
and wept. After this, like one who leayes 
the vanished past behind him, and rego- 
lutely faces the future, she went forward 
to the bow and took her seat there. Night 
came on; she remained on deck through 
the evening: it seemed less lonely there 
than among the passengers in the cabin 
She knew the captain; and she had been 
especially placed in his charge, also, by 
Pére Michaux, as far as one of the lower- 
lake ports, where she was to be met by a 
priest and taken to the eastern-bound 
train. The captain, a weather - beaten 
man, past middle age, came after a while 
and sat down near her. 

‘** What is that red light over the shore- 
line?” said Anne to her taciturn com 
panion, who sat and smoked near by, pro- 
tecting her paternally by his presence, 
but having apparently few words, and 
those husky, at his command. 

‘* Wire in the woods.” 

“Ts it not rather late in the season for 
a forest fire ?” 

‘* Well, there it is,” answered the cap- 
tain, declining discussion of the point in 
face of obvious fact. 

Anne had already questioned him on 
the subject of light-houses. Would he 
like to live in a light-house ? 

No, he would not. 

But they might be pleasant places in 
summer, with the blue water all around 
them: she had often thought she would 
like to live in one. 

Well, he wouldn't. 

But why ? 

Resky places sometimes when the wind 
blew: give him a good stiddy boat, now. 

After a time they came nearer to the 
burning forest. Anne could see the great 
columns of flame shoot up into the sky ; the 
woods were on fire for miles. She knew 
that the birds were flying, dizzy and 
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blinded, before the terrible conqueror, 
that the wild-cats were crying like chil- 
dren, that the small wolves were howling, 
and that the more timid wood creatures 
were cowering behind fallen trunks, their 
eves dilated and ears laid flat in terror. 
She knew all this because she had often 
heard it described, fires miles long in the 
pine forests being frequent occurrences in 
the late summer and early autumn; but 
she had never before seen with her own 
eyes the lurid splendor, as there was no 
' stretch of pineries on the 
Straits. She sat silently watching the 
creat clouds of red light roll up into the 
dark sky, and the shower of sparks high- 
er still. The advance-guard was of lap- 
ping tongues that caught at and curled 
through the green wood far in front; then 
came a wall of clear orange-colored roar- 
ing fire, then the steady incandescence 
that was consuming the hearts of the 
creat trees, and behind, the long range of 
dying fires like coals, only each coal was 
a tree. It grew late; she went to her 


unbroken 


state-room in order that the captain 
might be relieved from his duty of guard. 
But for several hours longer she sat by 
her small window, watching the flames, 
which turned to a long red line as the 


steamer’s course carried her farther from 
the shore. She was thinking of those 
she had left behind, and of the island; of 
Rast, and her own betrothal. The be- 
trothal seemed to her quite natural; they 
had always been together in the past, and 
now they would always be together in the 
future; she was content that it was so. 
She knew so little of the outside world 
that few forebodings as to her own imme- 
diate present troubled her. She was on 
her way to a school where she would 
study hard, so as soon to be able to teach, 
and help the children; the boys were to 
be educated one by one, and after the 
first year, perhaps, she could send for 
Tita, since Miss Lois never understood 
the child aright, failing to comprehend 
her peculiar nature, and making her, poor 
little thing, uncomfortable. It would be 
a double relief—to Miss Lois as well as 
Tita. It was a pity that her grand-aunt 
was so hard and ill-tempered; but prob- 
ably she was old and infirm. Perhaps if 
she could see Tita, she might take a fancy 
to the child; Tita was so small and so 
soft- voiced, whereas she, Anne, was so 
overgrown and awkward. She gave a 
thought of regret to her own deficiencies, 





but hardly a sigh. They were matters of 
fact which she had long ago accepted. 
The coast fire had now faded into a line 
of red dots and a dull light above them; 
she knelt down and prayed, not without 
the sadness which a lonely young travel- 
ler might naturally feel on the broad dark 
lake. 

But youth is strong; the tears shed by 
young eyes at night leave no trace in the 
morning, the vigil kept leaves no lines 
on young cheeks. Anne, at the narrow 
breakfast table, by the side of her gruff 
friend the captain, looked like one of Di- 
ana’s own nymphs—one of the youngest, 
however, who does not know much of 
hunting, and has never heard of En- 
dymion., 

At the lower-lake port she was met by 
an old French priest, one of Pére Mi- 
chaux’s friends, who took her to the rail- 
road station in a carriage, bought her 
ticket, checked her trunk, gave her a few 
careful words of instruction as to the jour- 
ney, and then, business matters over, sat 
down by her side and talked to her with 
enchanting politeness and ease until the 
moment of departure. Pére Michaux had 
arranged this: although not of their faith, 
Anne was to travel all the way to New 
York in the care of the Roman Catholic 
Church, represented by its priests, handed 
from one to the next, and met at the en- 
trance of the great city by another, who 
would cross the river for the purpose, in 
order that her young island eyes might 
not be confused by the crowd and tur- 
moil. At first Dr. Gaston had talked of 
escorting Anne in person; but it was so 
long since he had travelled anywhere, 
and he was so absent-minded, that it was 
evident even to himself that Anne would 
in reality escort him. Miss Lois had the 
children, and of course could not leave 
them. 

‘*T would go myself if there was any 
necessity for it,” said Pére Michaux, ‘‘ but 
there is not. Let me arrange it, and I 
promise you that Anne shall reach her 
school in safety; I will have competent 
persons to meet her all along the route— 
unless, indeed, you have friends of your 
own upon whom you prefer to rely ?” 

This was one of the little winds which 
Pére Michaux occasionally sent over the 
self-esteem of his two Protestant compan- 
ions: he could not help it. Dr. Gaston 
frowned; he had not an acquaintance be- 
tween New York and the island, and Pére 
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Michaux knew it. But Miss Lois, un- 
daunted, rushed into the fray. 

‘Oh, certainly, it would be quite easy 
for us to have her met by friends on the 
way,’ she began, making for the moment 
common and Protestant cause with Dr. 
Gaston; ‘it would require only a few let- 
ters. In New England I should have my 
own family connections to call upon 
persons of the highest respectability, de- 
scendants, most of them, of the celebrated 
patriot Israel Putnam.” 

‘*Certainly,” replied Pére Michaux. 
‘‘T understand. Then I will leave Anne 
to you.” 

‘**But unfortunately, as Anne is going to 
New York, not Boston (and a great city it 
is, too), my connections do not live along 
the route, exactly,” continued Miss Lois, 
the adverb standing fora small matter of a 
thousand miles or so; ‘‘nor,”’ she added, 
again admitting Dr. Gaston to a partner- 
ship, ‘‘can we make them.” 

‘‘There remain, then, the pastors of 
your church,” said the priest. 

‘* Certainly—the pastors. It will be the 
simplest thing in the world for Dr. Gaston 
to write to them; they will be delighted 
to take charge of any friend of ours.” 

The chaplain pushed his wig back a lit- 
tle and murmured, ‘‘ Church Almanac.” 

Miss Lois glanced at him angrily. ‘‘I 
am sure I do not know what Dr. Gaston 
means by mentioning ‘Church Almanac’ 
in that way,” she said, sharply. ‘‘We 
know most of the prominent pastors, of 
course. Dr. Shepherd, for instance, and 
Dr. Dell.” 

Dr. Shepherd and Dr. Dell, who occa- 
sionally came up to the island during the 
summer for a few days of rest, lived in 
the lower-lake town where Anne’s long 
railroad journey began. They were not 
pastors, but rectors, and the misuse of the 
terms grated on the chaplain’s Anglican 
ear. But he was a patient man, and ac- 
customed now to the heterogeneous phras- 
ing of the Western border. 

‘* And besides,” added Miss Lois, tri- 
umphantly, ‘there is the bishop!” 

Now the bishop lived five miles farther. 
It was not evident, therefore, to the ordi- 
nary mind what aid these reverend gen- 
tlemen could give to Anne, all living, as 
they did, at the western beginning of her 
railroad journey; but Miss Lois, who, like 
others of her sex, possessed the power (un- 





attainable by man) of rising above mops 
logical sequence, felt that she had eo) 
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‘‘T have no bishops to offer,” said Pare 
Michaux, with mock humility; ‘“ only op. 
dinary priests. I will therefore Jeaye 
Anne to your care, Miss Lois—yours and 
Dr. Gaston’s.” 

So the discussion ended, and Miss [ois 
came off with Protestant colors flying 
None the less Pére Michaux wrote }yjs 
letters; and Dr. Gaston did not write his. 
For the two men understood each other. 
There was no need for the old chaplain to 
say, plainly, ‘‘ [have lived out of the world 


| so long that I have not a single clerical] 





friend this side of New York upon whom 
I can call”; the priest comprehended jt 
without words. And there was no need 
for Pére Michaux to parade the close ties 
and net-work of communication which 
prevailed in the ancient Church to which 
he belonged; the chaplain knew them 
without the telling. Each understood the 
other; and being men, they could do with- 
out the small teasing comments, like the 
buzzing of flies, with which women en- 
liven their days. Thus it happened that 
Anne Douglas travelled from the north 
ern island across to the great city on th 
ocean border in the charge of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

She arrived in New York worn out and 
bewildered, and having lost her sense of 
comparison by the strangeness and fatigue 
of the long journey, she did not appreciat 
the city’s size, the crowded streets, and roar 
of traffic, but regarded everything vague 
ly, like a tired child who has neither sur- 
prise nor attention to give. 

At length the carriage stopped; she 
went up a broad flight of stone steps; she 
was entering an open door. Some one 
was speaking to her; she was in a room 
where there were chairs, and she sank 
down. The priest who had brought her 
from the other side of the river was ex- 
changing a few words with a lady; he was 
going; he was gone. The lady was com- 
ing toward her. 

‘You are very tired, my child,” she 
said. ‘‘Let me take you a moment to 
Tante, and then you can go to your room.” 

““To Tante?” said Anne. 

‘Yes, to Tante, or Madame Moreau, 
the principal of the school. She expects 
you.” 








THE FRENCH REPUBLIC.* 

ITS CONSTITUTION, PROGRESS, POLICY, 

AND PROSPECTS. 

7 E propose in this article to give some 
A idea of the changes wrought in 
France since the fall of the Second Em- 
pire, of the distinguishing features of its 
present form of government, of the work 
it has done and is doing, and its difficul- 
ties, duties, and prospect of durability. 

On the 4th of September, 1870, the Re- 
public was proclaimed, and the Govern- 
ment of the National Defense was insti- 
tuted. A decree of this government, issued 
January 29, 1871, provided for the election 
of Deputies to a National Assembly, which 
should meet at Bordeaux on the 12th of 
following month. 

This Assembly proceeded on the 17th of 
February to appoint M. Thiers ‘* Chief of 
the Executive Power of the French Re- 
publie,” his functions to be exercised sub- 
ject to the authority of said Assembly. 
On the 31st of August, 1871, the Assembly 
enacted that the Chief of the Executive 
Power should assume the title of ‘' Presi- 
dent of the French Republic,” but should 
continue to exercise his functions as its 
delegate, and be responsible as such. 

On the 24th of May, 1873 (M. Thiers 
having resigned), the Assembly elected 
Marshal MeMahon President; and on the 
20th November of the same year the ex- 
ecutive power was conferred on him for 
seven years. 

On the 24th and 25th of February, 1875, 
laws were passed providing for the organ- 
ization of the Senate and other public pow- 
On the i6th of July, 1875, the rela- 
tions of the different public powers were 
fixed by enactment. On the 2d of August 
of the same year an organic law regulated 
the election of Senators; and on the 30th 
of November a similar law was passed 
concerning the election of Deputies. 
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* The authorities relied upon in the preparation 
of this article and the tables appended to it are as 
follows, viz., the French Codes et Lois usuelles, by 
Roger and Sorel, editions of 1866, 1875, and 1880; 
Glasson’s Eléments du Droit frangais ; the Statis- 
tical Abstract presented to Parliament, 1877; the Bul- 
letin de Statistiques et de Législation comparée, pub- 
lished by the Ministére des Finances, 1879; the 
Tables statistiques des Pays divers, par G. Bagge, pub- 
lished by Hachette and Co., 1877 ; and lastly, several 
volumes of very thorough and admirably arranged 
educational statistics (printed in 1878 and 1880), 
which were very politely furnished the writer by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 
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And finally, on the 30th of January, 
1879, the National Assembly (consisting 
of both Houses) elected M. Grévy Presi- 
dent, in place of Marshal McMahon, re- 
signed. 

We proceed to consider the mode of 
election of the President and members of 
the Legislature, and the functions of some 
of the other more important public bodies, 
calling attention, as we pass, to the changes 
which have been effected in the organiza- 
tion and powers of these latter. 

The members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, now 532 in number, are elected by 
the people. Every administrative district 
(arrondissement) is entitled to elect a Dep- 
uty, and if its population exeeed 100,000, 
it elects one Deputy for every additional 
100,000 or fraction of 100,000 inhabitants. 
The Deputies hold their positions for four 
years. 

The Senate is composed of 300 mem- 
bers, of whom 75 were originally elected 
by the National Assembly, and 225 by 
the departments and colonies. The de- 
partment Senators are elected, however, 
not by a direct vote of the people, but by 
electoral colleges consisting of Deputies, 
Members of the Conseil Général of the 
department and of the Conseils d’Arron- 
dissement, and delegates from the Mu- 
nicipal Councils. The Senators of the 
former category hold office for life, any 
vacancies occurring among them being 
filled by vote of the Senate itself. The 
Senators of the latter class are elected for 
nine years. 

The President is elected for seven 
years, by a majority of votes of the Sena- 
tors and Deputies convened in General 
Assembly. ; 

Conseil d'Etat.—This body was for- 
merly charged with the duty of preparing 
bills and administrative regulations, un- 
der the direction of the Emperor, and of 
supporting such bills before the Cham- 
bers, the councillors to whom this latter 
task was assigned being designated for 
the purpose by the Emperor. It doubt- 
less helped greatly to prevent that kind 
of patchwork legislation from which we 
so often sufferin America. It was, there- 
fore, and still is (as will presently ap- 
pear), one of the most useful and honor- 
able bodies in the state. All its officers 
were formerly appointed by the Emperor, 
who had also the power of removing 
them, such right of nomination and rev- 
ocation being absolute and unrestricted. 
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The Government of the National De- 
fense seems to have been jealous or dis- 
trustful of the Council existing at the fall 
of the Empire, for it immediately (by de- 
cree of September 15, 1870) suspended its 
members from their functions, and pro- 
vided for a temporary commission to at- 
tend to certain of its more urgent busi- 

, the members of such commission to 
be appointed by the government upon the 
nomination of the Minister of Justice. 
The law of May 24, 1872, re-organized the 
Conseil d’Etat, and provided for twenty- 
“a Ordinary Councillors, to be elected 
by the National Assembly; fifteen Coun- 
cillors Extraordinary, to be nominated by 
the President; twenty-four Maitres des 
Requétes, to be similarly nominated; and 
thirty Auditors, of which those of the 
second class are appointed by the Conseil 
(Etat after a competitive examination; 
and those of the first class are similarly 
chosen from out of the second class. 

By the law of February 25, 1875, the 
President was empowered to appoint the 
Ordinary Councillors of State as vacancies 
might thereafter occur, the advice of the 
Council of Ministers being, however, re- 
quired for their nomination or removal. 
The Conseil d’Etat thus constituted is still 
charged with various important duties. 
It acts as an advisory body in regard to 
“ange legislative measures as are proposed 
by the President or initiated by the As- 
sembly, and which are submitted to it by 
one or the other, as the case may be. Pres- 
idential decrees regulating the public ad- 
ministrations can only be issued with the 
advice and consent of said Council. It 
gives its advice also upon all questions 
upon which the President or his ministers 
may see fit to consult it. It is likewise 
clothed with certain judicial functions in 
matters which concern the various public 
administrations, passing as a Court of Cas- 
sation upon their decisions when appealed 
from as being ultra vires, and upon con- 
flicts arising between different adminis- 
trative authorities; pronouncingas a Court 
of Appeals upon the decisions of the Min- 
isters, the Préfets, and the Conseils de Pré- 
fecture; and as a court of first and last re- 
sort in certain other specified cases. It is 
also the highest tribunal in prize cases. 

Haute Cour de Justice.—This court, 
which possessed exclusive jurisdiction in 

eases of high treason, and of crimes or 
misdemeanors charged against the princes 
of the imperial family, Senators, Council- 
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: ie of State, ete., was abolished by i 











ecree 


of November 4, 1870. 

Conseils Généraux.—Each departmeyt 
of France possesses its Conseil Gé néral, 
charged, as a deliberative body, with thy 
local interests of said department. 

It exercises (under the law of Aucy 
10, 1871) exclusive authority in certajy 
matters, such as the allotment amone the 
communes of their 1 respective shares o 
the direct taxes; the laying out of depart. 
mental roads, and making provision fo 
their being kept in order; the acquisition 
and alienation of property be dougine to 
the department; the plans and contracts 
for the execution of all publie works to be 
paid for by the department; the direction 
and mode of construction of railroads of 
local interest; the receipts and expenses 
of asylums for the insane, and the creation 
and management of institutions for the 
relief of the poor of such department, ete, 

Its decisions in these eases do not, as 
formerly, require the approval of the ex 
ecutive power, represented by the Préfo 
though they may be revoked for illegal 
ty by Presidential decree upon demand of 
the Préfet made within twenty days of 
the close of the session. Its decisions in 
various other cases, specified by law, be- 
come executory if not suspended by de- 
cree within three months after its session 
has terminated. 

These Conseils Généraux are, therefore 
at all times very important bodies, and 
they might in exceptional circumstances 
hold in their hands the destinies of France, 
the law of February 15, 1872, providing 
that in case the National Assembly should 
at any time be illegally dissolve dor pre- 
vented from meeting, the Conseils Ge né- 
raux are to appoint delegates, who shall 
be charged with the general administra- 
tion of the country until the Assembly 
shall recover its liberty of action. 

The members of these department coun- 
cils were formerly elected by the people, 
as they now are, but whereas their respect- 
ive officers, president, vice-president, and 
secretaries, were nominated for each ses- 
sion by the Emperor, they are now nom- 
inated by the councils themselves. 

The sittings of these councils were, 
moreover, first opened to the public by 
the law of 1871. The Emperor could dis- 


solve the Conseils Généraux, and noth- 
ing in the law prevented his exercising 
this power arbitrarily, and dissolving any 
number of them at the same time. Now, 
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however, if the President dissolves any 
one of them, he must give an account of 
his action at once to the National Assem- 
bly. if in session; and in any event such 
dissolution can only be pronounced for 
reasons specially applicable to said con- 
seil, and enumerated in the decree. 

Préfets.—The Preéfet of each department 
is still, as formerly, appointed by the chief 
of the state, and is his political and ad- 
ministrative agent or representative. 

Maires et Adjoints.—The mayors and 
their deputies were nominated directly by 
the Emperor for all communes having a 
population of more than three thousand, 
and by the Préfet, in the Emperor’s name, 
for those having a less population ; and 
they might in all cases be chosen from 
outside of the Municipal Council. 

These officers are now all elected by 
the Municipal Councils themselves, from 
among their own members respectively. 

Conseil Supérieur de WV Instruction Pub- 
lique.—Under the decree of March 9, 1852, 
the Emperor appointed all the members 
of this council, then thirty-two in num- 
ber, consisting of three members of the 
Senate, three of the Council of State, five 
bishops or archbishops, three members of 
the non-Catholic religious bodies, three of 
the Cour de Cassation, five of the Insti- 
tute, eight Inspectors-General, and two 
members of the free scholastic bodies. 

Under the law of March 19, 1873, this 
council is composed of the Minister of 
Public Instruction; three members of the 
Council of State (as before), elected by the 
Council ; an army officer, named by the 
Minister of War, with the advice of the 
Superior Council of War; a navy officer, 
named by the Minister of Marine, with 
the advice of the Admiralty Council; four 
(instead of five) bishops or archbishops, 
elected by their colleagues; a delegate of 
the Reformed Church, and one of the 
Church of the Confession of Augsburg, 
elected by their respective consistories; a 
member of the Central Israelitish Consis- 
tory, elected by his fellow-members ; two 
(instead of three) members of the Court 
of Cassation, elected by their associates ; 
five members of the Institute, elected by 
its General Assembly; a member of the 
College of France, elected by his col- 
leagues; a member of each of the facul- 
ties of Law, Medicine, Letters, and Sci- 
ence, elected by the professors of said 
faculties respectively; a member of the 
Academy of Medicine; a member of each 





of the superior councils of Agriculture, 
of Commerce, and of Arts and Manufac- 
tures (all of them in like manner elected 
by their colleagues) ; seven members of 
the corps of public instruction, nominated 
by the President in the Council of Min- 
isters ; and lastly, four (instead of two) 
members of the body of free instruction, 
elected by the Council itself—making (ex- 
clusively of the cabinet minister who acts 
as its presiding officer) thirty-nine in all, 
of which only seven, it will be observed, 
are appointed by the President. 

It will be noticed, too, that the army 
and navy, the College of France, the four 
faculties, the Academy of Medicine, and 
the boards of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Arts are now represented in the Council 
of Public Instruction for the first time. 
It is therefore less exclusive and aristo- 
cratic, and more independent of the chief 
of the state, than formerly. Its mem- 
bers, moreover, hold office for six years, 
instead of for one only, as under the Em- 
pire. 

We may add that the right of giving 
instruction in the highest branches (en- 
seignement supérieur) is no longer con- 
fined to appointees of the civil authorities, 
having been made free for the first time 
by the law of July 12, 1875, only the right 
of giving primary and secondary instruc- 
tion having been declared free by the law 
of March 15, 1850 (passed, it will be ob- 
served, under the First Republic), which 
also provided that the children of desti- 
tute parents should be entitled to element- 
ary instruction free of expense. 

We proceed to call attention to the pro- 
visions of law governing certain matters 
which are of the greatest interest to the 
citizens at large, such as those relating 
to military service, the right of assembly, 
and the liberty of the press. 

The Army.—Under the Empire a man 
might escape military duty by furnishing 
a substitute, or by the payment of a cer- 
tain sum annually fixed by decree of the 
Minister of War; but by the law of July 
27, 1872, it is declared that every French- 
man owes personal military service, the 
right of substitution being abolished. He 
is liable to such service from the age of 
twenty to that of forty, and forms part of 
the active army for five years, of the re- 
serve of such army for four years, of the 
territorial army for five years, and of the 
reserve thereof for six years, making twen- 
ty years in all. 
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Any Frenchman, moreover, between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-four, who 
has not been already conscripted, who is | 
of sufficient height, able-bodied, unmar- 
ried, or a widower without children, and 
provided with a certificate of good con- 
duct, may volunteer for five years’ service | 
in the army or navy. 

A soldier may also re-enlist, upon the 
completion of his five years of active serv- 
ice, for a further term of two, three, four, 
or five years, during which period he is 
entitled to extra pay at the extravagant 
rate of eight centimes, or, if he be a non- 
commissioned officer, of ten centimes (two 
cents) a day! 

As a further inducement to remain in 
active service, it is provided by the law of 
July 24, 1873, that certain civil and mili- 
tary employments are reserved exclusive- 
ly for those who have been in the active 
army for twelve years, and during in 

| 








of these years with the grade of non-com- 
missioned officer. 

The total effective force of the army in 
time of peace is 450,000, and in time of | 
war 2,000,000. 

We may add, in passing, that by the 
terms of a law passed August 1, 1874, 
horses and mules are duly enrolled, and 
are liable to conscription for military pur- 
poses. 


the press continue to be very stringent, 
though some modifications of a liberal 
character have been introduced since the 
fall of the Empire. Thus all attacks on 
the constituted authorities, or on the reli- 
gion of the state, or on either of the reli- 
gions whose establishment is recognized 
by law, as well as all attacks upon the 
sovereign or other head of a foreign state, 
all publication of false news, all writings 
which excite to the commission of crimes 
or misdemeanors, or incite one class of 
citizens to hatred of another class, and all 
defamation of individuals, are punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, while the pub- 
lication of merely insulting or abusive ar- 
ticles, not specifying any matter of fact, to 
the detriment of private individuals—i.e., 
a simple injure, as distinguished from 
diffamation—is punishabie by fine only. 

The accused is not permitted to justify 
a libel by proof of its truth, except when 
it refers to some action of a public officer 
in the discharge of his duties as such. 
And only in this latter case is the publi- 





cation of the proceedings at the trial al- 


lowed, though, of course, the judgment 
may be published. This appears to us 
very salutary provision of law, wh 
might well be introduced in America. 

The deposit of security (consisting of ay 
actual payment in cash) in the hands of 
the government was abolished in Octo. 
ber, 1870, but was re-established by th, 
law of July 6, 1871, though the amount 
thereof is only about one-half of that fix. 
ed by the law of 1852, the sums now re- 
quired being, for every periodical appeay- 
ing more than three times a week, if pub- 
lished in the Department of the Seine. 
24,000 francs, and in any other department 
12,000 franes, if published in a city hay- 
ing more than fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and 6000 franes in other cases; and for al] 
other periodicals (except non-political pub- 
lications appearing not more frequently 
than once a week), 18,000 franes in the 
Department of the Seine, and in the other 
departments one-half of the amounts spe- 
cified above. The sum so deposited as se- 
curity is primarily applicable to the pay- 
ment of all damages and costs awarded 
against the proprietor or manager of the 
paper which publishes a libellous article, 
or against the author of such article. The 
stamp duty upon newspapers, which ex- 
isted under the Empire, was abolished by 
decree of September 5, 1870. Every pub- 
lisher is still obliged to deposit two copies 
of every newspaper, or other periodical is 
sued by him, in the hands of the public 
authorities. The law of December 29, 
1875, provides that no administrative au- 
thority shall have the right to prohibit 
the sale on the public streets of any par- 
ticular journal. But the most important 
change recently effected in favor of the 
press is that made by the law of April 15, 
1871, removing press offenses from the 
jurisdiction of the Tribunaux Correction- 
nels, and submitting them to trial by jury 
before the courts of assize. 

The Right of Public Meeting (Droit de 
Réunion).—This right is still subject to the 
restrictions imposed by the law of June 6, 
1868, though we believe that a bill is now 
before the Legislature having for its ob- 
ject to remove or modify such restrictions. 
Under the present law a special authori- 
zation must be obtained for all public 
meetings of a political or religious char- 
acter, but not for others. In every case, 
however, a declaration must be signed by 
seven persons, and lodged three days in 
advance with the proper authorities, set- 
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ting forth the object, place, and hour of the | 
proposed assembly, and admission thereto 
must be allowed to the public functiona- 
rv who may be delegated to attend it, and 
who is clothed with the right of dispersing 
the same if it become disorderly, or if its 
officers persist in permitting any subject 
to be discussed which is foreign to its 
avowed object. 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 

(1) It will appear from what we have 
already said that there are great constitu- 
tional differences between these two coun- 
tries as regards the mode of election and 
terms of office of the President, Senators, 
and Deputies. 

(2) A still more important difference ex- 
ists as regards the French and the Ameri- 
can judiciary, in that all of the judges in 
France, save those of the tribunals of com- 
merce, receive their appointment from the 
President, and hold office for life, or until 
retired on pensions, except the justices of 
the peace, who are removable at will. The 
judges of the Tribunaux de Premiére In- 
stance and those of the Cours d’Appel may, 
of course, be removed for misconduct, but 
only after trial and condemnation by the 
Cour de Cassation. The judges of this lat- 
ter court are retired on pensions at the age 
of seventy-five, those of the lower courts 
at seventy. Any judge may also be re- 
tired at any time by reason of serious and 
permanent infirmity disqualifying him for 
the discharge of his duties. 

(3) There is no body in the United 
States which corresponds to the Conseil 
d’Etat, while, on the other hand, there ex- 
ists in France no Supreme Court having 
authority to declare a law unconstitution- 
al and void. 

(4) The government of the United 
States has no jurisdiction over the system 
of education, such as appertains to the 
government of France. 

(5) There is no religion of the state in 
America, as in France. 

(6) The army of France is an immense 
burden upon the country, while Ameri- 
cans have been led by an exaggerated 
jealousy of a standing army, and per- 
haps in unwitting furtherance of the un- 
avowable designs of certain unscrupulous 
politicians, to reduce their military force 
to a ridiculously low standard, entirely 
out of keeping with the extent of their 





territory and the work required of it 
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as a protection against hostile neighbors 
and Indians, to say nothing of domestic 
foes. 

(7) There exists a large and well-or- 
ganized police force in France, under the 
title of Gendarmerie Nationale, the coun- 
terpart of which is not to be found in 
America. 

(8) All the subordinate officers of the 
civil service throughout France hold their 
positions without fear of losing them, ex- 
cept for misconduct or infirmity, and 
with, on the other hand, a certainty of 
promotion as opportunity may offer. 
Hence it is that administrations survive 
though dynasties may perish, and that, in 
spite of war or revolution, the public serv- 
ice goes quietly on. 

French Finances, Commerce, ete., since 
1869.—For a variety of statistical informa- 
tion on these subjects we beg to refer our 
readers to the annexed tables. It will be 
necessary for them to bear in mind that 
France lost two populous and wealthy 
provinces by the war of 1870. 

It will be observed that the increase of 

public revenue and expenditure from 1869 
to 1876 was about fifty per cent. ; that the 
imports for home consumption have in- 
creased in a much larger ratio than the 
exports of domestic produce; that the rev- 
enue from telegraphs has more than dou- 
bled; that the length of railways in oper- 
ation has been greatly augmented; that 
the business of the Post-office, especially 
in the transportation of printed matter, is 
much larger than formerly; and that the 
ratio of deaths to births was greater and 
that of marriages smaller in 1876 than in 
the preceding years, which last fact is 
naturally one to cause serious inquietude, 
as tending to reduce the population and 
relative importance of France. We are 
unable to furnish the figures showing the 
expenditures of the Ministry of Public 
Works since 1876, and must content our- 
selves with referring to the declaration 
made by the Prime Minister, M. De Frey- 
cinet, at the opening of the Conseil Géné- 
ral of the Tarn-et-Garonne, on the 18th of 
August, namely, that the government had 
expended 100,000,000 franes for internal 
improvements in 1878, and 200,000,000 in 
1879, and was to spend for the same object 
300,000,000 in 1880, 400,000,000 in 1881, and 
500,000,000 annually thereafter until 1890, 
when it was estimated that the whole sys- 
tem of public works now in progress 
would be completed. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 





























“Revenv ES. large 
1872. [ 1874. | 1076. 19878, even 
Direct taxes, state or general . 334,715,118 | 378,372, 368 | 387,839,491 |)... ; 
Direct taxes, local 269,795,974 | 268,217,279 | 290,358,080 | 5 
Registration ands tamp duties 456,983,648 571,212,107 582.5! rhb 624,548,000 F 
Customs duties ........... 144,612,874 181,571,727 222,384,000 | 287,446,000 | 809,769,000 4 the 
Excise duties on alcoholic | | fem 
liquors, salt, and sugar, >627,379,876| 771,599,787 | 947,659,000 | 11. 074,586,000 1,068,750.0 ~ 
sale of tobacco, powder, ete | | Ww it 
*Post-office ............04. 94,628,616 108,595,637 | 112,891,000 | 114,179,000 104,857,000 ern 
Miscellaneous............. 165,840,989 281,477,187 | 237,172,592 } 260,776,259 ats pol i 
Total ordinary revenue . |2,087,246,578 2,582,526,419 |2,803,037,509 ; O96, 127.770 ‘ wee 4 sult 
— aml 
EXPENDITURES. will 
1869, | 1874. | 1876. bee! 
Public debt and dotations, less Sinking Fund) 534,012,422 1,182.8 1,205,417,012 |1,178,365,00 ise ( 
+Ministry of War...........cccccccccces 420,899,097 462,203,640 | 535,214,000 T 
Mi nistry of Marine............... ---} 181,991,505 | 151,973,396 | 170,878,000 
hh 
Minis try of Publie Instruction and reels ip 938.07 2 105,146,266 108,631,186 105,169,000 nw 
Ministry of Interior .................... ‘ 3] 302,213,536 | 292,102,746] 307,625.00 tha 
Ministry of Public Works, Agriculture, and li 
4 biti ™" 107,646,133 116,731,325 102.580.0000 had 
Commerce DG we abetkormle Ss ‘ ; ; ; 
vali 
lotal ordinary expenditure 2,894,523,627 |2,808,631,848 |2,941 406,000 whi 
by | 
Imports—MERCHANDISE. dre 
1869. 1ST2. | 1874. | 1876. | 1878, . 
I rs | pro 
General ........cc cee wee 4,008, 700,000 4,501,600,000) 4, 422.500, 00 | 4,908,800,000} tes 
Special (7 e. for he me con-!) 4 ae6 er, @ RAYA | : 
tN EEE ( 3,1538,100,000 3.570,300,000) 3,507, 700,000] salreandieates: 4,400,974.01 her 
Sumption).... ’ ) ’ . 
, tou 
Exports—MERCHANDISE. par 
1869. l 1872. | ne, as Sa 1878. ne 
General ...............] 3,998,600,000] 4,756,600,000) 4,702, 100,000! 4,547,500,000 ’ cel 
. . . | 
Special (7. hose | 11 9 g29 gor vy , 
pecial (7. ¢., those of do ' 3 674.900,000! 3.761.600,000] 3 701,100,000) 3,575,600,000} (29229:807,00 - 
mestic produce)....... i) Re : ’ 7 : 7 | \ ma 
col 
REVENUE FROM TELEGRAPHS. me 
|__—'1869, | 1872. ae ee 1876. | 1878, by 
Homes... ee seeeeeeee eee] 5,785,627 | 6,706,488 [7,977,185 | 9,896,495 [15 1, 
‘ BLA | (Hw 
Internation: l....... ee... 4.581458 | 6.385.910 | 6,495,850 | 8,051,973 |s7)t20,0 
N.B.—All the above figures represent francs. 
In the Budget of 1880 the total receipts are estimated at 2,749,716,800 francs, and the expenses at 
2,749,485,756 frances, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
= “7a r | ise. [ 1872 | 874. | 1876 | 1878 
— = | “a ee fan —|— 
Length of railways in operation (kilometers) .... 17,776 } 19,081 | 20,3816 | 23,163 
SAIN BHiPs (LCOMDAGE) |... oiscccs voseececet cas 911,613 | 842,726 | 792,836 Laoe ‘ Th 
Steam-ships (tonnage) . 177,462 | 194,546 | 218,449 
Ue eee eer 966,000 | 954,652 | 966,682 - | 
NEALE Te Peo ee ee a een 352,754 | 308,113 | 291,366 Cee 
Tl tk heres 793,064 | 781,709 | 834074 |... | 
PMNs) haan Hawke vas SA oerp emcees ean ee in 1866, 38,067,094. .in 1876, 36,905,788 Th 
Number of letters sent through Post-office... . .in 1869, 364,746,650. .in 1877, 393,843,000 
Number of printed papers ............c0.00- in 1869, 367,186,800. .in 1877, 468,898,000 
The official returns for the first eight months of 1880 show that the imports amounted to 
3,252,173,000 franes, of which articles for consumption as food equalled 1,346,628,000 francs 
(which is double the figure for ordinary years), while the exports for the same period aggre- 
The Post-office rates were reduced May 1, 1878. Tl 


The expenses of this department amounted in 1870 to 1,275,620,555 francs, and in 1871 to 1,224,305,860 francs. 
The figures for the other departments show but little variation from year to year. 
The number of marriages in 1870 was 223,705; in 1871, 262,476. 
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As this year’s harvest is a fair one, there will doubtless be a 


large reduction in imports the coming year, while the exports (to the United States, at all 


events) are likely to increase. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, 

Primary Instruction.—The salaries of 
the public-school teachers, both male and 
female, have been considerably increased 
within the last few years, and the gov- 
ernment has pursued a wise and liberal 
poliey in regard to education. The re- 
sults are not yet all apparent, but an ex- 
amination of the tables hereto appended 
will show that, on the whole, there has 
been a marked progress, which gives prom- 
ise of better things to come. 

Thus it will be seen that, though the 
number of communes was less in 1876 
than in 1863, the total number of schools 
had increased by 2786 (the number of pri- 
vate schools having diminished by 3790, 
while that of the public schools increased 
hy 6576); that of the total number of chil- 
dren from five to fifteen years of age the 
proportion entered on the school lists has 
steadily augmented; and that the num- 
ber to whom instruction is given gratui- 
tously has been rapidly growing, more 
particularly in the lay schools. It will 
be observed, too, that while the sums re- 
ceived by way of donations and legacies 
and from the pupils themselves have re- 
mained almost stationary, the amounts 
contributed by the communes, the depart- 
ments, and the state (or, in other words, 
by the tax-payers at large) for the sup- 





port of the public primary schools have 
increased from 19,637,027 franes in 1863 
to 51,892,476 franes in 1877! And, as a 
natural consequence of the efforts thus 
made, the proportion of wholly illiterate 
men and women has been very consider- 
ably reduced. 

Superior Instruction.—The salaries of 
the inspectors and professors engaged in 
the highest branches of education have 
also been recently augmented. 

There have been created under the Re- 
public two new faculties of law, one at 
Bordeaux, the other at Lyons; three new 
faculties of medicine, of which one is at 
Lyons, one at Bordeaux, and one at Lille; 
nineteen new professorships of science, 
physies, and natural history (such as of 
differential and integral calculus, astron- 
omy, mechanics, chemistry, organic and 
applied, botany, and zoology); one of 
Greek poetry; three of geography; and 
four of archeology. 

And lastly, the amount appropriated 
by the state for the different faculties and 
the higher schools of pharmacy increased 
from 3,895,521 franes in 1868 to 9,165,330 
franes in 1878! 

The facts and figures we have cited suf- 
ficiently show that the republican leaders 
fully realize the vast importance of the 
educational question. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


Pe eo ee 
Number of public schools................. 
Number of free schools (écoles libres) 

Total number of schools.................. 
Number of schools for boys alone 


Number of mixed schools................. 


The public schools comprised : 


Lay schools (écoles laiques) for boys......... 


EGY SCHOO TOE MNS 66.6 ieee cece ei 


communities (écoles congréganistes) § for 


The private schools comprised : 


TAY COUN SOE TIN es cece ve vcecec cesses 
Ley MOROOIE TER PATI, Ci cbc 


Religious community schools for boys 

Religious community schools for girls ... 
Number of children in France from 5 
Number of children in France from 5 


bugetess in 
“ea Weles's 5,998... ™ 
Schools under direction of religious ) for boys 


i 


Wawen es cents in 1863, 


37,510. .in 1876-77, 36,056 
52,445.. % 59,021 
16,316. “ 12,526 
68,761.. ” 71,547 
22,683. is 25,418 
27,267... * 29,126 
VAsii.. % 17,003 


in 1863, 


35,348. .in 1876-77, 36,399 
9,417 
3,365 


9,840 


1863, 


“ 3,038.. " 
8,061... 


2572. .in 1876-77, 1750 
“ "637. - “ 4091 
¢ 536.. bs 907 
5571... Ny 5778 


0 15 years of age in 1866-67, 6,529,271. 
o 15 years of age in 1876-77, 6,409,087. 


The proportion of children enrolled in schools of all kinds to the total number of children 


between the ages of 5 and 15 was: 


In 1863, 66.6 per cent.; in 1867, 69.1 per cent.; in 1876-77, 73.6 per cent. 
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The proportion of non-paying pupils to the whole number attending the public schools \ 


as follows: 


In the lay schools. ........ -in 1863, 29.0 per cent. ; in 1867, 32.8 per cent. ; in 1876-77, 53.0 per cent 
In the religious communities .in 1863, 57.9 per cent. ; in 1867, 59.0 per cent. ; in 1876-77, 66.3 per cent 


The ordinary resources of the public primary schools were as follows: 


penatons and leg BACIES 6... ee eee eee eee 


( ‘ontributed by communes ..............5---| 
| Contributed by departments ................. | 
Contributed by general government...........] 
Tot al ordinary resources .... : 
Extraordinary contributions from departme nts.. 
Extraordinary contributions from the state .... 


Grand total ee re 





1866. 1872. 1876. 
i 339, 170, 940 868 Y49 516 
15 077,087 | 17,539,894 18,857,886 
| 23,110,315 | 80,995,314 | 31,660. 
| 6,548,921 | 6,842,642 8,081, 











9,049,101 | 10,505,260 12,150.76 


“56, 189,099 | 68,148,618 | 71,715,685 


5,273,934 7,789,802 | 8.059.008 
2,815,181 | 6, 298" 171 7,389,315 9,884,995 
41,650,389 | 67,761,204 | 85,327,755 | 89,659,688 


Proportion of men able to read out of those who were enrolled on the conscription lists, and 


whose educational condition was verified: 


From 1866 to 1868, out of 895,168 enrolle d, 704,014 (78.6 per cent.) could read. 


“1871 “ 1875, 1 433,51 


1876 “1877, “ 562 





1,167,909 (82.1 - ) 
474,761 (84.4 mm ) 


Proportion of men and women who signed the marriage register, the rest declaring that they 


were unable to do so: 


From 1866 to 1870, 75 
1871 1875° 77.8 ‘ 
1876 “ 1877, 81.2 a ™ 


POLICY AND PROSPECTS OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

We will now venture to express some 
opinions, and offer some suggestions on 
this the remaining branch of our subject. 

There is no longer any adverse party, 
or possible coalition of purely political 
parties, at all able to cope with the Repub- 
lic. But it still has great difficulties to 
encounter in the radicalism of some of its 
adherents, in the natural opposition of 
the priests and the large property-holders, 
in the infidelity of some and the igno- 
rance of others of its citizens. 

The priests do not like a government 
which, impelled by a sense of patriotic 
duty as well as of political interest, cur- 
tails their power, resents their intermed- 
dling in non-religious matters, and seeks 
to educate and enlighten the masses of 
the people. We do not mean to deny 
that the Roman Catholic Church may 
have exercised a salutary conservative in- 
fluence in France during the turmoils of 
the past century, nor that many excel- 
lent men and good citizens are to be found 
within its pale. But we do assert that 
(speaking in general terms) its rulers and 
guides have not profited by their oppor- 
tunities as they ought. We believe that 
by their greed of gain, and of political 
and social influence, they have disgusted 
many; and that by their opposition to the 


) per cent. of the men and 62.3 per cent. of the women signed. 
” 


ie 


“ “ “ “ 
70.6 


enlightenment of the masses, their procla- 
mation of papal infallibility, and their en 

couragement of gross superstitions, ivi 
have disgusted more, and driven many 
thousands into practical infidelity. And 
it is, we fear, largely due to the absence 
of a pure and reasonable faith in the great 
God and Father of all, and a consequent 
want of confidence in one another, that 
French society has been so unstable, un- 
reliable, and difficult to govern. 

Men are, beyond all question, the better 
for such a faith, even though they may 
not live completely up to its requirements; 
while the utter want of it certainly takes 
away from man his highest incentive to 
good conduct, his greatest solace in afflic- 
tion, and support in adversity. Its posses- 
sion tends to make him more honest and 
truthful, and to increase his respect for 
himself and his fellow-men. Without it 
he becomes either indolent or self-seeking, 
with but little regard for the rights and 
interests of others; and assuming, as he 
does, that they are equally selfish, he nat- 
urally has no confidence in their profes- 
sions of interest in his welfare, and in 
their apparent zeal for the public good. 

Another source of embarrassment to the 
republic is to be found in the national 
characteristic of an unwillingness to as- 
sume responsibility, which may spring di- 
rectly from a want of faith, and from the 
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spirit of selfishness and unwillingness to 
labor for others which such want of faith 
engenders, or from a want of self-reliance 
occasioned by the excess of government 
initiation and supervision which has so 
long existed in France. Whatever its 
cause, its influence may be observed in 
both small matters and great. Thus, a 
Frenchman sees a poor fellow hanging by 
the neck, and instead of cutting the cord, 
he goes off to inform the Commissary of 
Police. Millions of Frenchmen see their 
country invaded by the Prussians, or their 
capital seized by the Communards, and 
only a few hundreds, if any, volunteer 
for the liberation of either. Hence also it 
is that when an emergency arises, power 
passes readily into the hands of the excep- 
tional man or men who have the audacity 
to grasp it. 

But, on the other hand, there is a dan- 
ger that many of the republican politi- 
cians will not realize the full measure of 
the responsibility which they have as- 
sumed. They must remember that it is 
their duty to build up, and not merely to 
destroy. They must endeavor to educate 
the people morally as well as intellectual- 
ly, and not be content with mere material 
progress. The late Emperor was satisfied 
with the latter; and what was the result ? 
The introduction of greater facilities for 
elementary education is a very important 
and necessary work, but it is not enough. 
Such education should, in our opinion, be 
made obligatory; and more instruction 
should be given in the higher schools con- 
cerning the geography, history, and re- 
sources of other countries. The ignorance 
of the French, as a people, upon these lat- 
ter subjects is as surprising as their want 
of interest in everything occurring abroad ; 
while their laws and jurisprudence, the 
comments of their press, and the action of 
their business men, often evince a very 
illiberal and stupid jealousy or distrust of 
foreigners. This should, if possible, be 
changed, and foreign ideas, inventions, 
enterprise, and capital be welcomed and 
protected. A few unenterprising people 
might suffer from foreign competition, 
but the nation at large would soon be im- 
mensely the gainer. 

The bishops and priests of the Romish 
Church should be given to understand 
that they must confine themselves to their 
religious duties, and that they must exhibit 
the true spirit of religion in tolerance and 
charity; and further, that when they do 





this, they may count upon not merely the 
protection but the hearty good-will and 
co-operation of the state. The spread of 
Protestantism should be encouraged, as 
furnishing men with a rule of action cal- 
culated to make them good and enlight- 
ened citizens, and also as providing an 
additional power of resistance against any 
future aggression on the part of Rome. 

Marriages should be facilitated ; first by 
diminishing, as far as possible, the trouble 
and expense of the formalities attending 
their celebration, and secondly, by mak- 
ing those provisions of the code which 
require the consent of parents or grand- 
parents inapplicable in all cases where the 
party has attained the age of twenty-one 
years, and by repealing the laws which 
require the consent of the military or 
naval authorities to the marriage of an 
officer of the regular army, the gendarm- 
ery, or the marine. This would lead to 
an increase in the number of marriages 
and of legitimate children. 

Divorce should also be re-established for 
sufficient cause, and without any invidi- 
ous distinction between husband and wife. 
This would prevent much of the scandal 
and domestic infelicity which now exist, 
and enable many suffering and innocent 
people to recommence life with a greater 
prospect of happiness for themselves and 
their children. 

And of course every effort ought to be 
made to reduce the number of men called 
into active service in the army, as well as 
the period of such service. It is marvel- 
lous that France can stand such a drain 
upon it as is occasioned by the withdraw- 
al of so many of its citizens, in the very 
flower of their youth, from their various 
avocations and from the influences of 
home, and by depriving them of the desire 
and opportunity of marrying. In fact, 
the number of non-producers within its 
borders is far too great. Its tendency to 
impoverish the country is, however, coun- 
teracted by the industry of the women, 
and the habits of economy and saving 
which generally prevail. 

The Republic must be careful not to 
alienate the property-holders, and others 
who are conservative either by nature, 
from education, or from interest, and who 
have naturally been somewhat alarmed 
by some of its measures, and still more so 
by the doctrines proclaimed by certain of 
its adherents. In particular should every 
suggestion having for its object to abolish 
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the Senate, or to deprive it of its independ- 
ence, as well as every proposition in favor 
of an elective judiciary, or of one appoint- 
ed for short terms, or removable at will, 
be strenuously resisted, an independent 
Senate being absolutely essential as a con- 
servative safeguard against the passions 
or precipitancy of a purely popular assem- 
ly, and it being also of the highest im- 
portance that every citizen should at all 
times feel assured that the laws will be 
faithfully administered by judges who are 
responsible only to their country, and not 
to President or party. 

The Republic is now fully conscious of 
its strength; let it recognize it as its high- 
est duty and unquestionable interest to 
use that strength with moderation. The 
country at large wants no very adventur- 
ous policy either at home or abroad. It 
requires all the ability of French states- 
men to bring about a complete recovery 
from the effects of the Franco-German 
war and Communistie insurrection, and 
of the deficiency in the harvest and wine 
crop of the last few years.* The balance 
of trade has been largely against France 
for some time past, and the consequences 
of this must inevitably be felt. 

Let the republican leaders recognize the 
importance of working rather than of talk- 
ing, and of working in such a way as to 
re-assure the timid, and secure the co-op- 
eration of all the reasonable and patriotic 
men to be found among their former op- 
ponents ; and let these latter remember 
that it is infinitely better for them to make 
their influence felt by such co-operation 
than to sit apart in sulky discontent, and 
leave it to the radicals and extremists to 
get the upper hand. There are undoubt- 
edly to be found in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, as in all other legislative bodies in 
free countries, many obstructive and many 
destructive members. 

This is all the more reason why all who 
are interested in the steady progress of so- 
ciety and the safety of the state should 
unite and stand by the able and patriotic 
men upon whom the responsibility of gov- 
ernment principally rests. The chiefs of 
the existing government of France cer- 
tainly combine to a remarkable extent 
great dignity and integrity of character, 
a thorough knowledge of men and affairs, 





* The wine crop of 1879 amounted to only 
25,700,000 hectoliters, being 23,000,000 less than 
that of 1878, and 80,000,000 less than the average 
of the past ten years. 








a 
moral courage, largeness of view, and a 
desire for progress, energy, tact, and elo 
quence, while the ability displayed by the 
French ministers of finance since the lon 
of the Franco-German war has been t{} 
wonder of the world. The success of th 
republican form of government was pri 
marily due to the fact that it was the one 
which divided Frenchmen the least. Th, 
recent elections would seem to show that 
it is the one to unite them the most. 

Let it be honestly accepted by all, with 
out any vain repinings for an irrevocable 
past, and with a sincere desire to do it jus 
tice, and to assist it in its work of recon 
struction and consolidation, and there need 
be no fears concerning the future tranquil- 
lity, welfare, and glory of France. 


HANDS OFF. 
I. 
WAS in another stage of existence, | 
was free from the limits of Time, and 
in new relations to Space. 

Such is the poverty of the English lan 
guage that I am obliged to use past tenses 
in my descriptions. We might have a 
verb which should have many forms in- 
different to time, but we have not. 

It happened to me to watch, in this con- 
dition, the motions of several thousand 
solar systems all together. 

It is fascinating to see all parts of all 
with equal distinctness—all the more 
when one has been bothered as much as 
I have been, in my day, with eye-pieces 
and object-glasses, with refraction, with 
prismatic colors, and achromatic contriv- 
ances. The luxury of having practical- 
ly no distance, of dispensing with these 
cumbrous telescopes, and at the same 
time of having nothing too small for ob- 
servation, and dispensing with micro- 
scopes, fussy if not cumbrous, can hardly 
be described in a language as physical or 
material as is ours. 

At the moment I describe I had inten- 
tionally limited my observation to some 
twenty or thirty thousand solar systems, 
selecting those which had been nearest to 
me when I was-in my schooling on earth. 
Nothing can be prettier than to see the 
movement, in perfectly harmonic rela- 
tions, of planets round their centres, of 
satellites around planets, of suns, with 
their planets and satellites, around their 
centres, and of these in turn around 
theirs. And to persons who have loved 
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earth as much as I do, and who, while at 
school there, have studied other worlds 
and stars, then distant, as carefully as 
I have, nothing, as I say, can be more 
charming than to see at once all this play 
and interplay; to see comets passing 
from system to system, warming them- 
selyes now at one white sun, and then at 
a party-colored double; to see the people 
on them changing customs and costumes 
as they change their light, and to hear 
their quaint discussions as they justify 
the new and ridicule the old. 

It cost me a little effort to adjust my- 
self to the old points of view. But I had 
a Mentor so loving and so patient, whose 
range—oh! it is infinitely before mine; 
and he knew how well I loved earth, and 
if need had been, he would have spent 
and been spent till he had adjusted me to 
the dear old point of vision. No need of 
large effort, though. There it was, just 
as he told me. I was in the old plane of 
the old ecliptic. And again I saw my 
dear old Orion, and the Dipper, and the 
Pleiades, and Corona, and all the rest of 
them, just as if I had never seen other 
figures made from just the same stars 
when I had other points of view. 

But what I am to tell you of is but one 
thing. 

This Guardian of mine and I—not 
bothered by time—were watching the 
little systems as the dear little worlds 
flew round so regularly and so prettily. 
Well, it was as in old days I have taken a 
little water on the end of a needle, and 
have placed it in the field of my com- 
pound microscope. I suppose, as I said, 
that just then there were several thou- 
sand solar systems in my ken at once 
—only the words ‘‘then,” ‘‘ there,” and 
‘‘once” have but a modified meaning 
when one is in these relations. I had 
only to choose the ‘‘ epoch” which I would 
see. And of one world and another I had 
vision equally distinct—nay, of the blush 
on a girl’s cheek in the planet Neptune, 
when she sat alone in her bower, I had as 
distinct vision as of the rush of a comet 
which cut through a dozen systems, and 
loitered to flirt with a dozen suns. 


Ei 


In the experience which I describe, I 
had my choice of epochs as of places. I 
think scholars or men of scholarly tastes 
will not wonder when I say that in look- 


ing at our dear old earth, after amusing 
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myself for an instant with the history of 
Northern America for ten or twenty thon- 
sand of its years, I turned to that queer 
little land, that neck between Asia and 
Africa, and that mysterious corner of 
Syria which is north of it. Holy Land, 
men call it, and no wonder. And I think, 
also, that nobody will be surprised that I 
chose to take that instant of time when a 
great caravan of traders was crossing the 
isthmus—they were already well on the 
Egyptian side—who had with them a 
handsome young fellow whom they had 
bought just above, a day or two before, 
and were carrying down south to the 
slave-market at On, in Egypt. 

This handsome youngster was Jussuf 
Ben Yacoub, or, as we say, Joseph, son 
of Jacob. He was handsome in the very 
noblest type of Hebrew beauty. He seem- 
ed eighteen or nineteen years old; I am 
not well enough read to know if he were. 
The time was early morning. I remember 
even the freshness of the morning atmos- 
phere, and that exquisite pearliness of the 
sky. I saw every detail, and my heart 
was in my mouth as I looked on. It had 
been a hot night, and the sides of the tents 
were clewed up. The handsome fellow 
lay, his wrists tied together by a cord of 
-amel’s hair which bound him to the arm 
of a great Arab, who looked as I remember 
Black Hawk of the Saes and Foxes. Jo- 
seph sat up, on the ground, with his hands 
so close to the other that the cord did not 
move with his motion. Then, with a 
queer trick, which I did not follow, and a 
wrench which must have been agony to 
him, he twisted and changed the form of 
the knot in the rope. Then, by a dex- 
trous grip between his front teeth, he 
loosened the hold of the knot. He bit 
again, again, and again. Hurrah! It is 
loose, and the boy is free from that snor- 
ing hulk by his side. An instant more, 
and he is out from the tent; he threads 
his way daintily down the avenue be- 
tween the tent ropes; he has come to the 
wady that stretches dry along the west 
flank of the encampment: five hundred 
yards more will take him to the other 
side of the Cheril-el-bar (the wall of rock 
which runs down toward the west from 
the mountains), and he will be free. At 
this moment two nasty little dogs from 
the outlying tent of the caravan—what is 
known among the Arabs as the tent of the 
warden of the route—sprang after him, 
snarling and yelling. 
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The brave boy turned, and, as if he had 
David's own blood in his veins, and with 
the precision of David's eye, he threw a 
heavy stone back on the headmost cur so 
skillfully that it struck his spine, and si- 
lenced him forever, as a bullet might have 
done. The other cur, frightened, stood 
still and barked worse than ever. 

I could not bear it. I had only to erush 
that yelping cur, and the boy Joseph 
would be free, and in eight-and- forty 
hours would be in his father’s arms. His 
brothers would be saved from remorse, 
and the world 

And the world —? 


IT. 


I stretched out my finger unseen over 
the dog, when my Guardian, who watch- 
ed all this as carefully as I did, said: ‘* No. 
They are all conscious and all free. They 
are His children, justas weare. Youand 
I must not interfere unless we know what 
we are doing. Come here, and I can 
show you.” 

He turned me quite round into. the 
region which the astronomers called the 
starless region, and there showed me an- 
other series—oh ! an immense and utterly 
uncountable series—of systems, which at 
the moment seemed just like what we had 
been watching. 

‘*But they are not the same,” said my 
Guardian, hastily. ‘* You will see they 
are not the same. Indeed, I do not know 
myself what these are for,” he said, ‘‘ un- 
less— I think sometimes they are for you 
and me to learn from. He is so kind. 
And I never asked. I do not know.” 

All this time he was looking round 
among the systems for something, and at 
last he found it. He pointed out, and I 
saw, a system just like our dear old sys- 
tem, and a world just like our dear old 
world. The same ear-shaped South Amer- 
ica, the same leg-of-mutton-shaped Afri- 
ca, the same fiddle-shaped Mediterranean 
Sea, the same boot for Italy, and the same 
foot-ball for Sicily. They were all there. 
‘*Now,” he said, ‘‘here you may try ex- 
periments. This is quite a fresh one; no 
one has touched it. Only these here are 
not His children—these are only crea- 
tures, you know. These are not conscious, 
though they seem so. You will not hurt 
them, whatever you do: nay, they are not 
free. Try your dead dog here, and see 
what will happen.” 

Sure enough, there was the gray of 





the beautiful morning; there was the olq 
hulk of an Arab snoring in his tent. 
there was the handsome boy in the dry 
valley, or wady; there was the dead dog- 
all just as it happened—and there was the 
other dog snarling and yelping. I just 
brushed him down, as I have often wiped 
a green louse off a rose-bush; all was gj 
lent again, and the boy Joseph turned 
andran. The old hulk of an Arab nevey 
waked. The master of the caravan did 
not so much as turn in his bed. The boy 
passed the corner of the Cheril-el-bar care. 
fully, just looked behind to be sure ]y 
was not followed, and then, with the 
speed of an antelope, ran, and ran, and 
ran. He need nothave run. It was two 
hours before any one moved in the Mid- 
ianite camp. Then there was a little 
alarm. The dead dogs were found, and 
there was a general ejaculation, which 
showed that the Midianites of those days 
were as great fatalists as the Arabs of this. 
But nobody thought of stopping a minute 
for one slave more or less. The lazy 
snorer who had let him go was well lash- 
ed for his laziness. And the caravan 
moved on. 

And Joseph? After an hour's running, 
he came to water, and bathed. Now he 
dared open his bag and eat a bit of black 
bread. He kept his eyes all round him; 
he ran no more, but walked, with that 
firm, assured step of a frontiersman or 
skillful hunter. That night he slept be- 
tween two rocks under a terebinth-tree, 
where even a hawk would not have seen 
him. The next day he threaded the paths 
along the hill-side, as if he had the eyes 
of a lynx and the feet of a goat. Toward 
night he approached a camp, evidently of 
a sheik of distinction. None of the squal- 
idness here of those trading wanderers, the 
Midianite children of the desert! Every- 
thing here showed Eastern luxury, even, 
andacertain permanency. But one could 
hear lamentation, and on drawing near 
one could see whence it came. A long 
procession of women were beating their 
arms, striking the most mournful chords, 
and singing—or, if you please, screaming 
—in strains ofthe most heart-rending ago- 
ny. Leah and Bilhah and Zilpah led the 
train three times around old Jacob’s tent. 
There, as before, the curtains were drawn 
aside, and I could see the old man crouch- 
ed upon the ground, and the splendid 
cloak or shawl, where even great black 
stains of blood did not hide the gorgeous- 
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ness of the party-colored knitting, hung 
before him on the tent-pole, as if he could 
not bear to have it put away. 

Joseph sprang lightly into the tent. 
“My father, I am here!” 

Oh, what a scream of delight! what 
ejaculations! what praise to God! what 
questions and what answers! The weird 
procession of women heard the ery, and 
Leah, Zilpah, and Bilhah came rushing in 
to the greeting. A moment more, and 
Judah from his tent, and Reuben from 
his. headed the line of the false brethren. 
Joseph turned and clasped Judah’s hand. 
I heard him whisper: ‘‘ Not a word. The 
old man knows nothing. Nor need he.” 

The old man sent out and killed a fatted 
ealf. They ate and drank, and were mer- 
ry; and for once I felt as if I had not lived 
in vain. 

Ey, 

And this feeling lasted—yes, for some 
years of their life. True, as I said, they 
were years which passed in no time. I 
looked on, and enjoyed them with just 
that luxury with which you linger over 
the charming last page of a novel, where 
everything is spring, and sunshine, and 
honey, and happiness. And there was the 


comfortable feeling that this was my 


work. How clever in me to have mashed 
that dog! And he was an ugly brute, 
too! Nobody could have loved him. 
Yes; though all this passed in no time, 
still, I had one good comfortable thrill of 
self-satisfaction ; but then things began to 
darken, and one began to wonder. 

Jacob was growing very old. I could 
see that, from the way he kept in the tents 
while the others went about their affairs. 
And then, summer after summer I saw 
the wheat blight, and a sort of blast come 
over the olives; there seemed to be a kind 
of murrain among the cattle, and no end 
of trouble among the sheep and goats. I 
could see the anxious looks of the twelve 
brothers, and their talk was gloomy 
enough, too. Great herds of camels dying 
down to one or two mangy good-for-noth- 
ing skeletons; shepherds coming back 
from the lake country driving three or 
four wretched sheep, and reporting that 
these were all that were left from three or 
four thousand! Things began to grow 
doubtful, even in the home camp. The 
women were crying, and the brothers at 
last held a great council of the head shep- 
herds, and camel-drivers, and masters of 
horse, to know what should be done for 





forage for the beasts, and even for food at 
home. 

I had succeeded so well with the dog 
that I was tempted to ery out, in my best 
Chaldee : ‘‘ Egypt! why don’t you go 
down to Egypt? There is plenty of corn 
there.” But first I looked at Egypt, and 
found things were worse there than they 
were around Jacob’s tents. The inun- 
dation had failed there for year after 
year. They had tried some wretched irri- 
gation, but it was like feeding the hordes 
of Egypt on pepper-grass and radishes to 
rely on these little watered gardens. ‘‘ But 
the granaries,” I said—‘‘ where are the 
granaries?”’ Granaries? There were no 
granaries. That was but a dull set who 
were in the Egyptian government then. 
They had had good crops year in and year 
out, for a great many years, too. But 
they had run for luck, as I have known 
other nations to do. Why, I could see 
where they had fairly burned the corn of 
one year to make room for the fresher har- 
vest of the next. There had been no Jus- 
suf Ben Yacoub in the ministry to direct 
the storing of the harvest in those years 
of plenty. The man they had at the head 
was a dreamy dilettante, who was engaged 
in restoring some old carvings of two hun- 
dred and fifty years before. And, in short, 
the fellaheen and the people of higher 
-aste in Egypt were all starving to death. 
That was, as I began to think, a little un- 
comfortably, what I had brought about 
when I put my finger on that ugly, howl- 
ing yellow dog of the sleepy Midianite 
sentinel. 

Well, it is a long story, and not a plea- 
sant one; though, as I have said, as I and 
my companion watched it, it all went by 
in no time—I might even say in less than 
no time. All the glory and comfort of 
the encampments of Jacob’s sons vanish- 
ed. All became a mere hand-to-hand fight 
with famine. Instead of a set of cheer- 
ful, rich, prosperous chiefs of the pasture 
country, with thousands of retainers, and 
no end of camels, horses, cattle, and sheep, 
here were a few gaunt, half-starved wan- 
derers, living on such game as they could 
killin alucky hunt, or sometimes reduced 
to locusts, or to the honey from the trees. 
What grieved me more was to see the 
good fellows snapped up, one after anoth- 
er, by the beastly garrisons of the Ca- 
naanite cities. 

Heaven knows where these devils came 
from, or how they roughed it through the 
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famine. But here they were, in their for- 
tresses, living, as I say, like devils, with 
the origins of customs so beastly that I 
will not stain this paper with them, and 
yet with a sort of craft such as we still 
call by the name of devilish, so that I do 
not wonder that they have been called 
Devil-worshippers in all the literature of 
which I know anything. Here they were, 
and here they got head. I remember how 
disgusted I was when I saw them go down 
in ships into the Nile country, and clean 
out, root and branch, the Egyptians who 
were left after the famine—just as I have 
seen a swarm of rose-bugs settle on a rose 
garden and clean it out in an hour or two. 
There was the end of Egypt. Then I 
watched, with an interest not cheerful 
now, Dido’s colony as she sailed with an 
immense crew of these Moloch-worship- 
ping Canaanites, and their beastly rites 
and customs, and planted Carthage. It 
was interesting to see poor Alneas dodg- 
ing about on the Mediterranean, while 
Dido and her set were faring so well-- 
or well they thought it—on the African 
shore. 

[ will own I was rather anxious now. 
Not but what there was something—and 
a great gaudy city it was—on the slopes 
of Mount Moriah and Zion. But it made 
me sick to see its worship, and I stopped 
my ears with my fingers rather than hear 
the songs. O God! the yells of those 
poor little children as they burned them 
to death in Hinnom, a hundred at a time, 
their own mothers dancing and howling 
by the fires! I can not speak of it to this 
day. I dared not look there long. But 
it was no better anywhere else. I tried 
Greece ; but I could make nothing of 
Greece. When I looked for the arrival 
of Danaus with his Egyptian arts and 
learning—Toonh, I think they called him 
in Egypt—why, there was no Toonh and 
no Egyptian arts, because these Canaanite 
brutes had cleared out Egypt. The Pe- 
lasgians were in Greece, and in Greece 
they staid. They built great walls—I did 
not see for what—but they lived in cab- 
ins at which a respectable Apache would 
turn up his nose; and century after cen- 
tury they built the same huts, and lived in 
them. ‘‘As for manners, they had none, 
and their customs were very filthy.” 
W hen it came time for Cadmus, there was 
no chance forCadmus. Perhaps he came, 
perhaps he did not. All I know is that 
the Molochite invasion of Egypt had 





swept all alphabet and letters out of he. 
ing, and that, if Cadmus came, he was 
rather more low-lived than the Pelasgiangs 
among whom he landed. Really a)| 
Greece was such a mess that I hated to 
follow along its crass stupidity, and the 
savage raids which the inhabitants of oy 
valley made upon another. This was 
what I had done for them when I mashed 
that little yellow dog so easily. 

#ineas and his set seemed to prosper 
better at first. I could see his ships, with 
the green leaves still growing on the top- 
masts, hurry out from the port of Dido, 
I saw poor Palinurus tumble over, | 
saw Ascanius and the others eat their ta- 
bles or table-cloths. Queer enough it was 
to have the old half-forgotten lines of 
Dryden—whom I know a great deal bet- 
ter than Virgil, more shame to me—come 
back as poor Nisus plead for his friend, as 
poor Camilla bled to death, and as Turnus 
did his best for nothing. Yes, I watched 

Xomulus and the rest of them, just as it 
was in Harry and Lucy’s little inch- 
square history. I took great comfort in 
Brutus; I shut my eyes when the noble 
lady Lucretia stabbed herself; and the 
quick-moving stereoscope—for I really be- 
gan to feel that it was one—became more 
and more fascinating, till we got to the 
Second Punie War. 

Then it seemed to me as if that cursed 
yellow dog came to the frontagain. Not 
that Isaw him, of course. Nothim! His 
bones and skin had been gnawed by jack- 
als a thousand years before. But the 
evil that dogs do lives after them; and 
when I saw the anxiety on Scipio’s face— 
they did not call him Africanus—when I 
looked in on little private conferences of 
manly Roman gentlemen, and heard them 
count up their waning resources, and 
match them against the overwhelming 
force of Carthage, I tell you I felt badly. 
You see, Carthage was simply an outpost 
of all that Molochite crew of the East. 
In the history I am used to, the Levant of 
that time was divided between Egypt and 
Greece, and what there was left of Alex- 
ander’s empire. But in this yellow-dog 
system, for which I was responsible, it 
was all one brutal race of Molochism, ex- 
cept that Pelasgian business I told you of 
in Greece, which was no more to be count- 
ed in the balance of power than the Dig- 
ger Indians are counted in the balance 
to-day. This was what made poor Scipio 
and the rest of them so down-hearted. 
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And wellit might. I, whosaw the whole, 
as you may say, together, only, as I have 
explained, it did not mix itself up—I could 
see Hannibal with his following of all the 
Mediterranean powers except Italy, come 
down on the Romans and crush them as 
easily as I crushed the cur. No, not as 
easily as that, for they fought like fury. 
Men fought and women fought, boys and 
cirls fought. They dashed into the har- 
bor of Carthage once with fire-ships, and 
burned the fleet. They sent a squadron 
eyen into the port of Sidon, and burned 
half the city. But it was no good: army 
after army was beaten; fleet after fleet 
was sunk by the great Carthaginian tri- 
yemes. Ah me! I remember one had 
the cordage of the admiral’s ship made 
from the hair of the Roman matrons. 
But it was all one. If it had been Ma- 
nila hemp or wire rope, the ship would 
not have stood when that brutal Sidonian 
admiral rammed at her with his hundred 
oarsmen. That battle was the end of 
Rome. The brutes burned it first. They 
tumbled down the very walls of the tem- 
What they could plough, they 
ploughed. The boys and girls who were 


ples. 


not big enough to fight they dragged into 


slavery, and that was the end. All the 
rest were dead on the field of battle, or 
were sunk in the sea. 

And so Molochism reigned century aft- 
ercentury. Just that, one century after 
another century: two centuries in all. 
What a reign it was! Lust, brutality, 
terror, cruelty, carnage, famine, agony, 
horror. IfIdo not say death, it is because 
death was a blessing in contrast to such 
lives. For now that there was nobody 
to fight who had an idea above the earth 
and dead things, these swords that were 
so sharp had to turn against each other. 
No Israel to crush, no Egypt, no Iran, no 
Greece, no Rome, Moloch and Canaan 
turned on themselves, and fought Canaan 
and Moloch. Do not ask me to tell the 
story! Where beast meets beast, there is 
no story to tell worth your hearing or 
my telling. Brute rage gives you noth- 
ing to describe. They poisoned, they 
starved, they burned; they scourged and 
flayed and crucified; they invented forms 
of horror for which our imagination, 
thank God, has no picture, and our lan- 
guages no name. And all this time lust, 
and every form of pestilence and disease 
which depends on lust, raged as fire rages 
when it has broken bounds. It was sel- 





dom and more seldom that children were 
born; nay, when they were born, they 
seemed only half alive. And those who 
grew to manhood and womanhood—only 
it is desecration to use those names— 
transmitted such untamed beastliness to 
those who came after! 

One hundred years, as I said. Fewer 
and fewer of these wretches were left in 
the world. I could see fields grow up to 
jungles and to forests. <A fire wasted 
Carthage, and another swept away On, 
and another finished Sidon, and there was 
neither heart nor art to rebuild them. 
Then another hundred years dragged by, 
with worse horrors, if it were possible, 
and more. Thestream of the world’s life 
began to run in drops, now big drops, with 
a noisy gurgle; black drops, too, or bloody 
red. Fewer men, and still fewer women, 
and all mad with beastly rage. Every 
man’s hand was against his brother, as if 
this were a world of Cains. All this had 
come to them because they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge. 

No, I will not describe it. You do not 
ask me to. And if you asked, I would 
say, ‘‘No.” Let me come to the end. 

The two centuries had gone. There are 
but a handful of these furies left. Then 
the last generation came—and for thirty 
years more of murder and fight it ground 
along. At the last, how strange it seem- 
ed to me, all that there are left, in two 
unequal parties, each of which had its 
banner still for fight, and a sort of uni- 
form as if they were armies; but only 
four on one side and nine on the other 
met, as if the world were not wide enough 
for both, and met in that very Syria 
where I had helped Joseph, son of Jacob, 
to fling his arms round his father’s neck 
again. 

Nor, indeed, was it very far from that 
spot. It was close to the wreck and ruin 
of the Jebusite city which had been one of 
the strongholds last destroyed of one of 
these clans. That city was burned, but I 
saw that the ruins were smoking. Just 
outside there was an open space. I 
wonder if it had a weird, deadly look, or 
whether the horror of the day made me 
think so? Iremember a great rock like a 
man’s skull that peered out from the gray 
dry ground. Around that rock these 
wretches fought, four to nine, hiding be- 
hind it, on one side or the other, on that 
April day, under that black sky. 

One is down! Two of the other party 
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are kneeling on him, to take the last 


breath of life from him. With a yell of | 


rage three or four of his party, dashing 
their shields on the heads of the two, 
spring upon them; and I can see one 
wave his battle-axe above his head, 
when 

Did the metal attract the spark? <A 
crash! a blaze which dazzled my eyes, 
and when I opened them the last of these 
human brutes all lay stark dead on the 
one side and on the other of the grim rock 
of Calvary! 

Not a man or a woman, not a boy or a 
girl, left in that world! 

¥. 

‘*Do not be disturbed,” said my Men- 
tor. ‘‘ You have done nothing.” 

‘Nothing!’ I groaned. ‘‘I have ruin- 
ed a world in my rashness.” 

‘* Nothing,” he repeated. temember 
what I told you: these are—what shall I 
say ?—shadows, shadowy forms. They 
are not His children. They are only 
forms which act as if they were—that you 
and I may see and learn, perhaps begin 
to understand—only it passes knowl- 
edge.” 

As he spoke, I remember that I moaned 
and struggled with him like a erying 
child. I was all overwhelmed by the 
sight of the mischief I had done. I would 
not be comforted. 

‘* Listen to me,” he said again. ‘‘ You 
have only done, or wanted to do, what we 
all try for at first. You wanted to save 
your poor Joseph. What wonder ?” 

‘*Of course I did,” sobbed I. ‘‘ Could 
I have thought? Should you have 
thought ?” 

‘*No,” said he, with that royal smile 
of his—‘‘no, I should not have thought, 
once—I could not have thought it once 
till I too tried my experiments.” And he 
paused. 

Perhaps he was thinking what his ex- 
periments also were. 

Then he began again, and the royal 
smile had hardly faded away: ‘‘ Let me 
show you. Or let me try. You wanted 
to save your poor Joseph—all sole alone.” 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘‘ Why should I not 
want to?” 

‘Because he was not alone; could not 
be alone. None of them were alone; none 
of them could be alone. Why, you know 
yourself that not a rain-drop in that show- 
er yonder but balances against a dust- 





| grain on the other side of creation. Hoy 
could Joseph live or die alone? Hoy, 
could that brute he was chained to live o» 
diealone? Noneof them are alone, None 
of usare alone. He is not alone. Eye, 
He is in us, and we arein Him. But the 
way with men—and it is not so long, deay 
friend, since you were a man—the wa, 
with men is to try what you tried, ] 
never yet knew a man—and how man, 
have I known, thank God!—I never ye 
knew a man but he wanted to single out 
some one Joseph to help—as if the rest 
were nothing, or as if our Father had no 
plans.” 

‘*T shall never try that again!” sobbed 
I, after a long pause. 

*** Never,’” said he, ‘‘is a lone word. 
You will learn not to say ‘Never.’ But 
Ill tell you what you will do. When 
you get a glimpse of the life in common, 
when you find out what is the drift— 
shall I say of the game, or shall I say of 
the law ?—in which they all and we all, 
He in us and we in Him, are living, then, 
oh, it is such fun to strike in and live for 
all!” 

He paused a minute, and then he went 
on, hesitating at first, as if he feared to 
pain me, but resolutely afterward, as if 
this must be said: 

‘* Another thing I notice in most men, 
though not in all, is this: they do not 
seem at first to understand that the Idea is 
the whole. Abraham had left Ur rather 
than have any part with those smoke-and- 
dust men—Nature- worshippers, I think 
they callthem. How was it that you did 
not see that Joseph was going down to 
Egypt with the Idea? He could take 
what they did not have there. And as 
you saw, in the other place, without it, 
why, your world died.” 

Then we turned round and left that 
horrid world of phantoms, to go back to 
our own dear real world. And this time I 
looked on to-day. How bright it seemed, 
and how comforting to me to think that I 
had never touched the yellow dog, and 
that he came to his death in his own way! 

I saw some things I liked, and some I 
disliked. It happened that I was looking 
at Zululand, when poor Prince Lulu’s foot 
slipped at the saddle-flap. I saw the asse- 
gai that stabbed him. Had I been a troop- 
er at his side, by his side I would have 
died too. But no, I was not at his side. 
And I remembered Joseph, and I said, 
‘*From what I call evil, He educes good.” 
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A TALK ON DRESS. 
I. 


_ threefold—to cover, to warm, to beau- 
tify. It is from the point of beauty that 
we shall chiefly consider it. Beauty in 
dress, as in other things, is largely rela- 
tive. To admit this is to admit that a 
dress which is beautiful upon one wo- 
man may be hideous worn by another. 
Each should understand her own style, 
accept it, and let the fashion of her dress 
be built upon it. 

Because my dark slender friend looks 
well in a heavy velvet with a high ruff, 
her rival, who is short and stout and 


ie object of dress may be said to be 


blonde, tries to outshine her in a heavier | 


velvet with a higher ruff. It is reason 
enough that the last should look ill in the 
dress because the first looks well in it. 

To begin with the matter of color, which 
(given the sense for it) is easier to attain 
than perfect form in dress, as it takes less 
skill and time, we may easily divide peo- 
ple into types or classes of color, and say 
what colors must be avoided or chosen for 
each class. 

Until very lately the red-haired class 
has been in modern times only admired 
by artists, though in the olden days of 
Venice dark-haired ladies used to dye 
their hair red to imitate their more for- 
tunate sisters who were born thus deco- 
rated. To-day in Venice one sees some- 
times the red-haired Italian with green or 
gray eyes, but more often one finds them 
in still more northern parts of Italy, and 
they are always admired. 

Red hair has been contrasted with blue 
in almost all cases, and this is the one col- 
or that should never be brought near it. 
Red hair with blue eyes requires a differ- 
ent ‘‘treatment” from red hair with gray 
or green or brown eyes. Very often the 
blue eyes, which are not so fortunate as 

other colors with red hair, may be neu- 
tralized by the color of the gown, but as 
soon as blue is introduced into the dress, 
the blue eyes count for twice their value, 
and form too strong a contrast. 

To assure yourself of this fact in color, 
take a fabric upon which are red, blue, 
and green spots or figures; fasten upon it 
a blue ribbon, and you will at once see 
the blue spots more prominently than the 
red or green; fasten a green ribbon upon 
it, and your eye at once selects the green 
spots; with a red ribbon, the red spots tell. 





Many blue eyes are of a transparent 
quality, easily reflecting other color. A 
green dress will immediately impart some 
of its own tone to the transparent blue 
eye, and thus it will, to all intents and 
purposes, cease to be blue. The green 
must be by no means light, for a pale 
green is a very unfortunate color with 
really red hair, while the deep reds and 
yellows are very harmonious with it. 
One might set down the possibilities and 
impossibilities for the red-haired type as 


| follows: 


To be chosen for red hair: white of a 
creamy tone; black; invisible green; rich 
bottle green; rich blue-green ; olive green ; 
gray-green; stone gray; claret-color; ma- 
roon; plum; amethyst; brownish-purple; 
pale yellow; gold-color; pale amber; dark 
amber; reds approaching amber; brown. 
To be avoided for red hair: blue of all 
shades; blue-white; pale green; bright 
reds; bright rose pink; blue-purple; lav- 
ender. 

There is a color to be used with red hair 
that requires almost an artist to use it, and 
then it may be very effective. It should 
be in smali quantities, and contrasted with 
other tones. It is a pale yellowish-pink. 
All pinks approaching a violet shade 
are painful with red hair; but, especially 
where the eyes are brown, and the com- 
plexion of that shell-like beauty that oft- 
en belongs to this type, such a pink as we 
have spoken of, used as a lining to a dull 
dark amber, almost brown, such as one 
may find in velvet, ora red that is as dark 
as a dark red hollyhock, seems to repeat 
very effectively the fair bloom of the com- 
plexion. 

The blue-eyed women of this type do 
well to wear chiefly the greens, stone 
gray, and yellows, the creamy white, and 
the black. This gives them sufficient 
range, and they can not improve upon it. 
For ornaments, amber, gold, and pearls, 
and yellowish lace. The gray and green 
eyed may venture further upon the browns 
and purples; but the fortunate brown-eyed 
may run the whole gamut here set down 
from white to brown, but will find nothing 
better than the dark reds and ambers. 

There is a type very frequent among 
us which is usually called ineffective, and 
women belonging to this type of color are 
usually set down as plain, though among 
them often we find delicacy of form and 
fine eyes. They have dull light brown 
hair and no brilliancy of complexion; the 
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eyes are often gray or blue. We find 
them making one of two mistakes in the 
color of their dress in hopes of mitigating 
this ineffectiveness: one is to wear reds, 
which, however, fail to produce either 
harmony or contrast; the other is to dress 
in fawn-colors and grays, as if by con- 
trast to make the hair appear darker. A1] 
this is futile. Fawns and grays require 
a complexion either brilliant or delicate. 
Browns are out of the question. Soft 
pinks or blues well contrasted with white 
of a creamy tone, or black, are the best 
choice. If the eyes are green, dark green 
may be used, but they are not so frequent- 
ly in this type. White, by casting reflect- 
ed lights, clears the complexion. We in- 
dicate for this the following type: To be 
chosen: black, especially black velvet; 
creamy white; pale pinks and blues, nev- 
er of a chalky tone; lace and muslin. To 
be avoided: tan-colors; fawn-colors; blue- 
white; grays; frank blues, yellows, and 
reds; brown. 

There is hardly any type that has not 
its advantage over others. The one we 
have just mentioned may have a peculiar 
elegance from its very quietness. It is 
easy for the more effective types to look 
overdressed and conspicuous; let this less 
effective type take advantage of its defi- 
ciency, and turn it into a quiet elegance. 

Black lace and white lace have a uni- 
versal becomingness. Black silk has this 
reputation, but to my mind unjustly. It 
appears to me to possess a certain harden- 
ing effect. For the dull complexion, it 
has too much glitter; for the bright com- 
plexion, sometimes too much contrast. 
The more its surface approaches a satin, 
or is broken by an interwoven figure, the 
more often it is becoming. Perhaps the 
golden-haired type with roseate skin and 
blue eyes can bear it better than most; but 
even with these, other fabrics are often 
more beautiful. The rosy, golden-haired 
blonde is one of the few types that may 
wear blue-white. It is so rare a privilege 
that we can scarcely imagine any one who 
can, not taking advantage of it. Yellows, 
also, with the golden blonde whose com- 
plexion is brilliant, produce perhaps the 
most beautiful harmonies. Reds should 
never be worn, and the frank tones, how- 
ever pale, of blue, green, or pink, chosen 
rather than the evasive tones which are 
best for the golden blonde with a pale 
complexion. 

Colors for golden blonde with roseate 





skin: blue-white; blue, from dark to light. 
rose pink; green, from dark to light: ye). 
lows, especially on gold tones; purples and 
lilaes; grays; black; brown, contrasted 
with pink. To be avoided: reds. 

For golden blonde with pale skin: oliye 
greens; mauve pinks; cream white; black 
gray; amethyst; amber; stone gray ; blue. 
To be avoided: reds; browns. 

There are two other types that may 
wear the blue-white—the dark-brown-hair- 
ed with roseate complexion and blue op 
green eyes, and the black-haired with pal; 
complexion and blue or brown eyes. But 
in all cases it demands the brilliant rosy 
or the brilliant pale complexion, and th 
very dark brown, black, or golden hair, 

Black velvet should be avoided where 
the contrasts are startling. With black 
hair and a high color, the effect is rarely 
in good taste, though often startlingly 
brilliant, while a dark green, or claret, or 
blue, would be more harmonious. Wher- 
ever there is red in the composition of the 
hair, green (not a pale green, which should 
be only worn by blondes) will be becom- 
ing, and the dark shades of red will bring 
out the red in the hair, and light blue may 
be very effectively worn with very dark 
hair that has red in its composition, espe- 
cially when the complexion is pale or very 
delicate. 

Colors that may be chosen for brown 
hair, eyes, and skin: reds; amber, and all 
yellows; brown; maroon; olive green; 
rose pink, with dark tones; very dark blue, 
especially in velvet; tan and cream col- 
ors. To be avoided: light blue or medium 
blue; light green; pale violets or violet- 
pinks; grays; purple; black; white. 

Colors to be chosen for black hair, pale 
skin, and blue eyes: white, both cream 
and blue; black; blue, light to dark; reds, 
light to dark; pale pinks; blue-grays. 
With dark eyes, add yellows and amber. 
To be avoided: pale greens. 

Colors to be chosen for chestnut hair, 
hazel eyes, and pale skin: olive greens; 
dark and light blues; purples; all evasive 
pale shades, pale yellows, old gold, and 
burnt creams; black; white of creamy 
tone. To be avoided: blue-white; red 
of any shade; brilliant yellows; medium 
blue. 

Very often it is the quantity of a cer- 
tain tone or color that makes it becoming 
or unbecoming. <A bow or lining of any 
given color may be very effective, which, 
used in a large mass, might destroy “ 
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balance and harmony. Sometimes a col- 
or that is inharmonious with the complex- 
ion in one material is perfectly in tone 
in another, on account of the different 
manner in which it takes the light. This 
matter of light and reflected lights has 
more to do with form than most people 
suspect, but we must speak of form in an- 
other chapter. 
IL. * 

We have said that one object of dress 
is to beautify; perhaps we should say, to 
emphasize beattty. A perfect proportion 
is the greatest beauty, but it is also the 
rarest. Usually the problem of dress is 
to bring into relief one or two fine points, 
and conceal the many deficiencies. That 
woman who acknowledges to herself her 
own deficiencies, and bases her dress upon 
her finest points, will make the most pleas- 
ing impression. Seeing that so many wo- 
men devote a great deal of time to dress, it 
is a little remarkable that so few seem to 
meet the problem upon any radical prin- 
ciple. One woman has no beauty of fig- 
ure, but a fine head and lovely eyes. She 
is sure to wear a tight-fitting gown that 
emphasizes the deficiency of her figure, 
and to come ‘‘ with all her imperfections 
on her head” in the way of a massive 
coiffure, while the color of her whole 
costume is not chosen with any reference 
to the color of her eyes. If ‘‘ capucin” be 
the fashionable tint, which can be effect- 
ively worn only by one person out of a 
hundred, and she be one of the ninety- 
and-nine, she doubtless has made that the 
prevailing tone of her dress, secure in her 
choice because it is ‘‘ fashionable.” 

In result she is a plainwoman. Many 
a famous beauty owes her reputation to 
the chance becomingness of the prevail- 
ing fashion, and many with equal charms 
hide them through ignorance of the first 
principles of dress. 

Form is something less usually under- 
stood than color, and on the subject of pro- 
portion there is an alarming ignorance. 
Short women strive to give themselves 
height by building up their heads. It is 
not usually known that most people’s 
heads are too large. They are often im- 
proved by the hair or some small orna- 
ment being worn on the top of the head; 
but it must not be so arranged as to seem 
to increase the bulk of the head, only to 
add a little in height. The size of the 
head in proportion to the entire height of 
the body should be one-eighth. Often 





women with faces too long try to short- 
en the face by wearing the hair very low 
on the forehead. Whether the hair be 
worn low or high should depend princi- 
pally on two things—the setting of the 
eyes, and the quality of the face. The 
eyes of a woman should be in the middle 
of her face. That is, drawing an imagi- 
nary line across the top of the head and 
another below the chin, it is on an imagi- 
nary line exactly half way between these 
two that the woman’s eyes should be set; 
if they are placed higher, the effect ap- 
proaches masculinity; if lower, the effect 
is toward the infantile type. 

Now if the eyes are set too near the top 
of the head, often the case where the face 
is too long, the bringing the hair low upon 
the brow only increases this defect. The 
other thing to be considered is the quality 
of the face. Sometimes a strong face is 
brutalized by bringing the hair low, and 
spiritualized by wearing it high, for often 
with a strong face the modelling of the 
forehead is an important and fine feature. 

The throat is apparently shortened by 
any hair or ornament hanging from the 
head, and only where the throat is long 
should any such fashion be indulged. 
The throat is shortened by standing ruf- 
fles, and the shoulders heightened by a 
‘*square-cut”’ dress. Yet where the point 
to be emphasized is a handsome neck and 
a brilliant complexion, one may scmetimes 
sacrifice a faulty figure to these beauties, 
and let the ruff of lace form a comple- 
mentary background to the complexion 
of face and neck, this being then made 
the central point of interest, and the rest 
going for nothing. 

An artistic friend once told me that he 
remembered, in the period of hoops, being 
struck in a ball-room, for the first time, 
with the value of the fashion. The beau- 
ty of face and shoulders seemed doubly 
emphasized—nothing but masses of tulle 
and flowers and silk lay beneath. The 
short and dumpy women who had often 
fine necks appeared quite on the level of 
their more perfectly proportioned sisters, 
even sometimes outshone them. 

Women are much oftener too short 
than too tall, and they try to gain height 
by high heels. These do undoubtedly, as 
long as their wearers stand still, give dig- 
nity; but they are most graceless for walk- 
ing, even in a room, and deform the feet. 
Thus they administer to a very short-lived 
vanity, and we can not recommend them. 
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American women have very often the feet 
too small, and this is no beauty. The bet- 
ter shaped a foot is, the smaller it will look; 
but that it should really be too small in- 
volves an awkward gait. Again, it should 
be remembered (though it is usually for- 
gotten) that the foot of a large woman 
should be large—not large in proportion 
to her size—but it is no beauty that it 
should be as small as that of a small wo- 
man. <A heavily built woman should 
have a larger foot than a slenderly built 
woman, and usually, to her unnecessary 
sorrow, she has. The foot should be as 
long as the ulna, or chief bone of the fore- 
arm; that is, from the small head of the 
bone to be seen at the wrist to the point 
of the elbow, should be the length of the 
foot. Where the fore-arm is too short, 
the foot will be found to be also too 
short; where this is too long, the foot will 
be too long. Most people are surprised 
that the foot should be as long as the 
fore-arm, and are inclined to dispute the 
fact till they prove it by experiment; but 
an experiment will easily show that a 
straight line drawn from one point to an- 
other will appear a great deal longer than 
the same space filled by a line divided into 
curves. 

Large women pinch their feet in tight 
shoes because they are ashamed of having 
them in proportion to their bodies, thus 
in time they deform and swell them until 
they are out of proportion to their bodies, 
but in the direction that they did not in- 
tend. Small women pinch their feet be- 
cause they are vain of their smallness, 
and would emphasize it. Now in many 
cases they are not so small in proportion 
as the feet of tall women; but the public 
eye, being not critical of proportion, will, 
without their going to the pain of pinch- 
ing their feet, consider them small because 
they are abstractly so; therefore they seem 
to us to make a poor exchange for a grace- 
ful motion and a dignified carriage—two 
essentials to the greatest beauty. In fact, 
anything else had better be sacrificed to 
ease of motion, and yet this is what one 
sees most frequently disregarded. 

Any woman is too tightly dressed who 
can not raise her arms straight up above 
her head and clasp her hands; who can 
not stoop to tie her shoe, or pick up a pin, 
without heightened color. Yet probably 
not a dozen of our acquaintance can do 
this. Stupid as is the mistake of the tight 
shoe, it ‘is wisdom compared to tight la- 





cing, which, less painful, is more unre. 
lentingly indulged, and like a Painless 
poison saps the beauty, the grace, the life 
from its unfortunate victims. 

The beautiful human body develops 
slowly toward its ripeness. Not until 
twenty-five is a woman entirely develop. 
ed—that is, among our Northern nations. 
Indeed, there are slowly developing fam. 
ilies that can not be said to reach the ripe. 
ness of their beauty before thirty, but five. 
and-twenty is the age set by the anato. 
mists for the complete formation; and yet 
from the age of fifteen or sixteen the pli- 
ant, tender bones and muscles are com- 
pressed and flattened, till, instead of grow- 
ing and making room for the wonderfy] 
system of organs which only in their ful] 
development can give us a worthy race, 
the beautiful skeleton is contracted and 
deformed, the young muscles weakened, 
the magnificent interior organs rendered 
incapable of conception, and the doctors’ 
oftices filled with nervous patients. Tight 
lacing is not only a stupidity, it is a crime 
a crime that casts a heavy burden upon 
the next generation; but we have prom- 
ised to write advice upon beauty in dress, 
not upon morals, and we must return to 
our theme. 

We would like to convince every wo- 
man in the land that a small waist is un- 
beautiful. Look at the Greek statues, 
We have no more perfect standard for 
beauty. Imagine what they would be 
had they worn a tight corset. Why, we 
should turn away our eyes, shocked at the 
painful angular lines that would replace 
the graceful majesty of those flowing 
curves. 

And this is not all that may be said 
against tight lacing as a destroyer of beau- 
ty. It ruins the digestion and the circu- 
lations, and consequently the complexion. 
Now we all know that a beautiful com- 
plexion is one of the greatest feminine 
charms. An ugly woman is made beau- 
tiful by it, and a handsome woman is oft- 
en hid beneath an ugly complexion. 

With educated people the modelling or 
finish of the race is often much finer than 
the type; with uneducated people, especial- 
ly in handsome faces like the Irish, al- 
though among them very degraded types 
exist, we often find a very beautiful type 
both in face and figure; but never in the 
uneducated face is that final modelling, 
that subtle finish of little parts, that is 
the greatest charm of the educated face. 
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White muslin or lace about the neck 
casts reflected lights on the face, thus, if 
the complexion is not very dark, clearing 
the complexion, and lighting up the little 
modellings of the face. A face that is 
better in its delicate modelling than in 
its type or formation is apt to be better 
seen in full face than in profile, not only 
because the eyes are apt to be fine, but be- 
equse the finish of the face is better shown. 
Where the type is finer than the model- 
ling, adress that eats up the light, like dark 
velvet, will be the most effective setting. 

The geometric style of dress, that is, cut 
up into triangles and stiff forms, is trying 
for any kind of figure. Where the figure 
is handsome, the nearer to the simplicity 
of a bit of fabric draped about it in soft 
clinging lines the dress approaches, the 
more becoming. 

It is not necessary to be conspicuously 
peculiar in order to avoid the slavery of 
fashion. 'We may so modify and select 
that a sort of ‘‘survival of the fittest’ is 
what fashion attains in our hands. 

Long lines from the shoulder to the foot 
sive height; horizontal lines crossing the 
figure shorten the person. Short stout 


women should avoid basques, or any dress 


that makes a descriptive line about the 
hips; ruffles at the shoulders or hips that 
increase the bulk; or skirts of too great 
tightness, where looser draperies would 
give slenderness to the figure. Tall wo- 
men who are too slender may use the 
horizontal lines with advantage, and in- 
crease the apparent size of arm or waist by 
a band that surrounds them. People ap- 
pear more slender in black and dark colors, 
and stouter in light colors; slenderer in 
such stuffs as form masses of shadow with 
a few flashing lights, as velvet, for in- 
stance, and stouter in stuffs that reflect 
light and have fewer shadows, like cloth, 
satin, silk. 

To break the masses in dress by very 
light lines of trimming, like a cord of 
light color introduced in the seams, has 
never a good effect; a lining designed to 
show may be as light as one pleases, and 
the effect never interferes in an unex- 
plained way with the drawing or propor- 
tions, 

A massing of color, and a gentle passing 
from one tone to another, are always more 
pleasing than violent contrast, which, if 
used, should be in one place, as in a bow 
judiciously placed, or a flower, or, as we 
have said, a lining. 

Vor. LXIIL.—No. 370.—38 





The fashion that has prevailed within 
the past few years, of suits all of one ma- 
terial, is a move in the right direction—at 
least, it saves us from that bad effect of 
ill-chosen garment above garment, cutting 
the figure up into a sort of tile pattern, 
like a roof in two or three colors. 

The matter of shoes is an important one 
—‘‘bien gantée, bien chaussée, c’est bien 
habillée,” runs the French saying (‘‘ well 
gloved and well shod is well dressed’). 
The glove, like the shoe, should be large 
enough. A small glove is as graceless, 
though by no means as harmful, as a 
small shoe. Alike, the shoes and the 
gloves should be harmonious with the 
dress. Across the room the gloves should 
not appear like spots upon the dress. 
They are frequently worn too light, and 
when too light for the dress, have not 
even the advantage of bare hands, which 
at once repeat the color of the face, and 
so fall into harmony. Where a colored 
shoe is worn, it must be very judiciously 
chosen. In the street, no shoe looks so 
well as a black. In the house, one the 
color of the dress is more elegant. Black 
shoes and stockings with a black dress; 
and with a light dress, unless the foot be 
very small, a shade darker than the dress, 
if exactly of the same tone, will seem to 
be more closely the color of the dress than 
a shoe of the same shade. Shoes ofa dis- 
tinctly different color are only admissible 
with a white dress, and then the contrast 
should not be too startling. <A faint tone 
of color is usually best, unless the shoes 
be the one touch of color in the whole 
costume. It may be used in this way 
with a dress all of gray also. Where the 
foot is handsome, a sandal slipper with a 
very small button on each band is far 
more becoming than any slipper trimmed 
with bows, which may only be used ad- 
vantageously when the instep is low and 
the foot shapeless. 

One word, before we close, on what 
would artistically be called ** composi- 
tion.” This is, perhaps, not as easy to ex- 
plain as any of the points that we have 
already treated, yet it is one of the most 
important. The idea is the same in com- 
position of line as in balance of color, 
which we explained in the first part of our 
first section. The lines of the dress, and 
especially those of the dressing of the 
hair, or of the bonnet, should be such as 
to bring into prominence the best lines of 
the face. Sometimes the lines are too cir- 
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cular, sometimes too angular. We some- 
times see faces where the eyes are too 
round, the nose inclined to a snub, the 
mouth too small and round, the eyebrows 
arched. This is sometimes a piquant and 
pretty type, but not when exaggerated, as 
it easily may be by repeating the circular 
lines in the head-dress by curls where the 
hair should be worn smooth, or by a 
wreath of round flowers where a more 
angular bow should be placed. The line 
of the bonnet should not be circular; fea- 
thers are not favorable to this style. 
Feathers, on the contrary, make a soften- 
ing setting to a face inclined to angulari- 
ty: jet fringe, or any surrounding that 
forms straight lines, is unfavorable; the 
hair turned off the face, or worn in curls 
(so that they are not pendent), relieves 
the severity of the face. 

Of course in treating the matter thus 
abstractly it is difficult to do more than 
generalize, but we may hope that we have 
not failed in suggesting some useful trains 
of thought, which may, where there is so 
much beauty as among our women, not 
be without their effect. 


Ill. 





adopted. It is surely a very convenien; 
garment for our streets, and for rain and 
mud and snow; but there is a difference 
in the cut of Ulsters, and they should be 


| as little like a very bad overcoat as pos 


sible. Where a young girl has side pock- 
ets, she is apt to put her hands in them. 
and where she adds a Derby hat, how often 
the swagger follows! 

The Derby hat appears to me to have 
no excuse. It is unbecoming even to 4 
man, and absolutely hideous upon a wo- 
man. It is surprising to see them adopt- 
ed by well-bred ladies. They have had 
great countenance, to be sure, but we 
think that if we should hand over all the 
younger generation to an exclusive cos- 
tume of the Derby hat, the Ulster, th; 
Jersey, and the short skirt, it would not 
take more than one generation to make 
us lose all grace of manner. 

The short skirt deserves to be com 


mended for the street, but in the house ij 
| has neither beauty nor elegance. Even 


Our young girls in America do not | 
seem to have the sense of the beauty of | 


simplicity in dress. 
as young or as lovely in heavy velvets 
and loaded trimmings as in simple mus- 
lins and soft, clinging materials. They 
detract from their own fresh charms by 
calling attention to their adornment. I 
should be inclined to say that no jewels, 
unless a single row of pearls about the 
throat, no lace but simple Valenciennes, 
should be worn by any girl younger than 
twenty-one. A dress perfectly fresh, light 
in color (where the complexion permits), 
beautifully cut, and almost entirely un- 
trimmed, can not be improved upon for a 
young girl. It is the sweet rounded forms, 
the dewy bloom of the cheek, the clear 
young eyes, the soft tender lips, that we 
want to see. Where silks are worn, they 
should not be of heavy quality, but soft. 
Our young girls wear dresses like dow- 
agers. It is a futile waste of money; no 
beauty is attained. 

We would like to call attention to the 
fact that the style of dress influences the 
manners, thecarriage, of the woman. The 
masculine style of dress has this objection. 
It is a little difficult to say what we could 
substitute for the Ulster that we have all 


No young girl looks | 





to shorten a long skirt in front for th; 
better display of a pretty foot is a grea 
mistake. It is neither becoming to the 
foot nor the figure. It gives an inten 
tional look of display, which is unrefined 
and surely the dress that leaves something 
to the imagination is more coquettish and 
more dignified. 

The scarf for a married woman is : 
fashion that should never die. To wear 
it well is a proof of grace, and it imparts 
an elegance, especially to a tall woman 
that is very desirable. In the old por 
traits by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gains 
borough, by Stewart and Copley, the sear 
has been very elegantly used—the long 
straight scarf drawn tightly across the 
small of the back, passed over the elbows, 
and dropping down in front as low as the 
knee, or lower. Nowadays one sees them 
occasionally worn by ladies who have 
relatives in the East, who send them 
scarfs of crape or camel’s-hair; and occa- 
sionally the French approach the scarf 
in the style of their light outer wraps for 
spring or autumn. I think that it would 
only require half a dozen ladies, whose 
reputation for good dress is high, to per- 
sistently adopt the scarf, for others to 
recognize its grace and elegance. 

The wearing of jewels is not often well 
understood. One does not see many hand- 
some jewels worn in America, with the 
exception of diamonds. It is said that 
the value of the diamond fluctuates less 
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than that of any other precious stone, 





coming to her to dress richly, or, rather, 


and that they therefore recommend them- | she is capable of wearing with elegance 


selves to the practical masculine mind as | 


an investment, and that this is the real 
reason that our women wear diamonds so 
exclusively. 
the diamond, from its excessive brilliancy 
nd hardness of light, is not becoming to 
nany women. To the blue-eyed, the sap- 
»yhire, or even the inexpensive turquoise, 


‘-s often far more harmonious and deco- | 


rative. A little pale woman in flashing 
diamonds is absurd; the silent pearl, the 
dull, soft turquoise, the evasive, mysteri- 
ous opal, even the little moon-stone, a 
cyeen chaleedony, the topaz, an amethyst 
with a velvet surface for finish (what the 
French call défacée), even amber, or pale 
tea-colored coral—all these as ornaments 
are becoming to ninety-nine women, 
where the diamond is becoming to the 
one-hundredth. Let us emancipate our- 
selves from imagining a thing beautiful 
because it is costly, or beautiful as an or- 
nament because it is beautiful in itself, 
or ornamental in the dress of one person 
because it is so in the dress of another. 

We knew once a charming little lady 
who, being in very moderate circum- 
stances, dressed in such simple materials 
as she could easily procure—in winter 
often in soft gray woollens, in summer 
in light-colored muslins, with a white 
scarf, a straw bonnet, with the plainest 
pale ribbon neatly tying it down. Her 
complexion was like a wild rose, and with 
her soft fair hair and blue eyes, her figure 
delicate even to the point of fragility, no 
dress could have been more coquettish 
and exquisitely appropriate. Later her 
husband came into a fortune. She eager- 
ly adopted heavy velvets, beneath whose 
weight she seemed to totter, diamonds of 
great size and brilliancy. They made 
her at once a plain woman; and as her 
freshness began to fade, we wondered 
how we could ever have thought her ex- 
quisitely pretty; and it seemed to us that 
with soft lace and the tender dullness of 
pearls, with crapes of gray or white as 
material for her gowns, even faded she 
would have been charming. 

We know a very plain woman, of much 
grace of manner, who knows how to make 
her plainness effective even in this coun- 
try, where we are spoiled, and demand 
that every woman shall be pretty. She 
is small and delicate, but the bony struc- 
ture of the face is bold, and it is most be- 





This is to be regretted, as | 


a rich dress and jewels. One can hard- 
ly say that they become her. She is in 
no wise more beautiful for them, but hav- 
ing no beauty, would appear insignificant 
without them. This seems to be, artistic- 
ally considered, a case of good judgment; 
but that a woman with delicate personal 
charms should utterly extinguish them 
by the brilliancy of her dress, seems like 
the blind taste of a savage. 

Some people who know how to choose 
the appropriate jewel or ornament, wear 
too much of it. There should be design 
in this as well as in the dress, and the 
least sense of overloading becomes at once 
savage; nor is any richness attained by a 
great number of inexpensive ornaments. 
For most women a single jewel, if it is 
handsome, which shall be the key-note of 
color of the dress, is more effective than 
necklace and bracelets and rings. 

Fancy a tall slim woman, with black 
hair and blue eyes, and a pale, clear com- 
plexion, wearing a dress of white crape, 
about her throat a narrow black velvet rib- 
bon fastened with a fine sapphire of some 
size, set clear, and with none of the dia- 
mond surroundings that we see them often 
ruined with. She may wear another small- 
er sapphire in a ring upon one hand, and 
no other ornament, unless a natural white 
rose. With the same ornaments—the 
sapphire clasp and the sapphire ring—she 
might wear a dress high in the throat, 
composed of various shades of the sapphire, 
from light to dark. Thus the jewel is the 
concentration of the whole. 

We should like to say a word about the 
dress of children. No child is prettier for 
an elaborate design of dress. <A single 
ruffle at the edge of the skirt does very 
well, but it is quite as well without it. 
And to cut up the tiny space of a child’s 
dress with loopings and trimmings and 
ornament seems to us to make them look 
like monkeys. Noteven the sash is beau- 
tiful for a child. A child is constructed 
first of all to eat that it may grow, to re- 
ceive impressions that it may learn: there- 
fore the head and the stomach are large 
in proportion to the rest of the body. 
When the little figure is nude, so that 
the soft fleshy forms can be well seen, 
all this is beautiful; but to emphasize in 
the draped form of the child the large 
stomach by a broad sash, is utterly against 





all rules of beauty. 
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The legs and arms are often beautiful, 
but to show the legs by cutting off the 
dress at the hips is immensely awkward, 
and seems chiefly to serve to display the 
drawers, which are not a beautiful gar- 
ment, and should be entirely hidden. 
Besides this, in winter our climate is 
wholly inappropriate for any such expos- 
ure, and we shall best see the beauty of 
a healthy child in its easy, untrammelled 
motion as it moves about in a simple dress 
(of as handsome a material as you like, 
provided that it is untrimmed), which is 
long enough to be warm and loose enough 
tobe comfortable. If you want your chil- 
dren to be graceful, let them be uncon- 
scious; if you want them to be healthy, 
let them be sufficiently warm. No wo- 
man can have a fine complexion who as 
a child has been habitually chilled, and 
we see in the winter many children who 
seem literally to have nothing on from 
the waist down. They could much bet- 
ter afford to put it the other way, and 
wear nothing from the waist up, the lungs 
and heart being at less expense to warm 
the upper portion of the body than the 
legs, which are further away from them. 

A HELPMEET FOR HIM. 
b 
H® name was John Detmold. Judg- 


ing by his name, he must have been 
of German descent, and he was merely a 
country boy, living a hard life upon a 
farm in what was then the wild interior 
of Ohio. For years he had grubbed and 
ploughed, had hoed and reaped, with eyes 
fastened upon a harvest beyond that of 
his corn and yellow pumpkins, more than 
that of his summer hunting and his mid- 
winter trapping. And now the long-look- 
ed-for Christmas had come at last, and he 
was on a visit to the town which was at 
that date the metropolis of all that region. 
He was nothing but a coarsely clad rustic, 
as thickset, sunburned, utterly uncouth 
and awkward, as could be found, and he 
had driven to town in a cart laden with 
the carefully dried skins of many a squir- 
rel and rabbit, raccoon and deer. Imgno- 
rant as the lad was, he had, where money 
was concerned, a skill which amounted to 
science. His lumpy hand had a hunger 
for cash which was surpassed only by the 
grip with which it closed upon and kept 
whatever coins came within its grasp. 
Possibly he inherited this from parents 





who, in Germany, most likely, had to 
struggle for life, with the wolf of poverty 
forever upon the threshold. Certainly 
his farm experiences had deepened and 
hardened in him any such tendencies. 
Indulging now in none of the tempta- 
tions of the town, he gave himself di]j- 
gently to getting the highest price in the 
market for his wares, and persisted until 
he had sold the last skin, and buckled the 
last cent obtained therefor about his waist. 
and next his person, in a belt which he 
had himself made for the purpose. 

But his long-anticipated object in com- 
ing to town was a something beyond ever 
that. He had been born with, or had in 
some queer fashion developed within him- 
self, an appetite which money was but a 
means toward appeasing. When he first 
came, he had put up at the cheapest tay- 
ern he could learn of, and the clerk there- 
of had been greatly amused at the fre- 
quency with which he had drank at the 
water faucet, drawing cup after cup there- 
of for himself. After that it seemed as if 
he would never be done washing his fac« 
and hands, fillmg and emptying the tin 
pan, and filling it again. Greatly re- 
freshed, he went out to make his sales. 
Immediately upon his return to the tav- 
ern he again exhibited a strange fondnes 
for water, considering how cold the weath 
er was. Again he washed his hands and 
face at the sink in the little room adjoining 
the bar, turning on the water for the pur- 
pose from the brass faucet. He took a 
long time at it, letting the water off and 
on, off and on, as if he never would get 
through. When he had dried his face 
and hands upon the brown roller-towel, 
he found himself obliged to take yet an- 
other drink, holding the pewter mug un- 
der the faucet, and watching the rush 
and foam of the liquid as a toper might 
have done the pouring out of whiskey. 
‘* How far is it to whar it comes from ?” 
he asked the office clerk. But that gen- 
tleman was too busy with his cigar to do 
more than reply, ‘‘ Up street”; and John 
Detmold hastened in the direction indica- 
ted, until, having climbed the hill which 
overlooked the town, he found and lin- 
gered long upon the banks of the reser- 
voir which supplied the fluid in which he 
seemed to find such pleasure. 

As he came back at last he hardly look- 
ed in at the windows of the stores. There 
were signs along the street telling where, 
to judge from the delineations thereof 
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upon the boards, the thickest and brown- 
est of gingerbread, the most foamy of beer, 
were to be had; but the lad regarded them 


not, save with eyes in which appetite was | 


sternly repressed, and, arrived at his tav- 
ern. he refreshed himself with another 
wash. That over, and no one being in 
the little room to see, he held his hollow- 
ed palms side by side under the faucet, 
watching the force and froth of the water 
with eager eyes, stooping to drink occa- 
sionally from his overflowing hands with 
more zest than if it had been, instead, the 
choicest Champagne. 

‘‘No, I don’t believe I'll take anything, 
he replied to the clerk, who acted also as 


” 


purveyor of the manifold liquors which | 


adorned the shelves of the bar. His thirst 
was only the stronger, in consequence of 
the water he had drank, for that which 
had brought him to town, and, asking his 
way along the streets as he went, he found 
himself in the end at that ‘‘ Power House” 
of which he had heard, and with wonder, 
for many ayear. The metropolis was the 
Rome of his imagination, but this low- 
roofed brick building upon the bank of 
the river was to him the St. Peter’s of that 
Rome. John Detmold entered reverent- 


ly, and stood gazing at last upon the di- 
vinity which had established here its 


shrine. The farmers returning from the 
town had brought wonderful stories of the 
water-works, a new thing in that region 
at that date, and the tidings had awakened 
beyond everything else a certain slumber- 
ing something within him. He could not 
remember when he had not pondered over 
the idea of force thus caught and caged, 
and made to lift a river into the air, as it 
were, and pour it in powerful currents 
through streets and houses, hurling it in 
cataracts upon burning buildings. Never 
had he seen machinery before. For the 
first time in his life he could gratify the 
craving of years. And now at last he 
stood, his mouth open, his eyes feeding 
themselves upon the steam-engine. It 
forced the water, as he knew, through 
under-ground pipes to the reservoir he 
had visited. That was the boiler, this 
was the cylinder and piston; here before 
him was the great fly-wheel, revolving 
slowly and without sound half above and 
half below the surface of the brick floor. 
It was Christmas afternoon; the snow lay 
upon the ground; the only person besides 
himself there was the oily and smutched 
engineer. It was little John Detmold 


| cared for him, unless, indeed, as the high 
| priest of this divinity, and he stood so 
| long in ecstatic admiration of the machin- 
ery that the engineer was sure his visitor 
was ‘‘either a born fool or drunk; most 
| likely the last, seeing it’s Christmas,” the 
grimy-faced custodian said to himself. 

‘Did ye never see an injin before?” he 
demanded, finally. 

‘**No, sir;” and the vision was enough 
for the country lad, only he put into his 
reply something of the awe due to him 
who was allowed to tend upon it. ‘It 
don’t go as fast as I thought,” he added, 
after a long drinking in of the force dis- 
played. There was no response. The lad 
drew nearer and nearer, as if sucked into 
the vortex of the whirling power. 

‘*Stand back, you fool!” shouted the 
engineer. ‘‘ Do you want to be killed ?” 

The other looked up, but, when he 
moved at all, it was to yield to the infatu- 
ation which seemed to charm him toward 
destruction, and yet nearer still. 

‘**T could stop it,” he said. 

The engineer dropped a paper he had 
been reading, laid down his pipe, and 
eyed his visitor more closely. 

** Pll bet you I could stop it!” 

The engineer rose from his greasy stool, 
to be ready for an emergency. ‘‘It is 
some crazy chap,” he was saying to him- 
self. 

‘*Tve got lots of money in my belt, 
and I'll bet you ten dollars I can hold it,” 
the lunatic remarked. 

‘*Think so?” And the other stood by 
him, ready to seize him, a little afraid of 
him too. 

‘*Who would have supposed he would 
try it?” the engineer often observed after- 
ward. The ignorant lad had placed him- 
self in the rear of the great wheel revolv- 
ing steadily from him. His companion 
was not quick enough. An instant more 
and John Detmold had planted his big 
brogans firmly, had drawn in a deep 
breath, had clasped his arms about the 
turning tire, had been lifted, and dashed 
head-foremost through a window, and into 
a drift of snow thirty feet away. 

‘* Except that his face was cut up with 
the glass, he wasn’t hurt one bit,” was the 
way the engineer told the story. ‘‘ When 
I stopped her, and ran out to pick up the 
pieces, do you know what Jack Detmold 
was doing? That man was sitting up in 
the snow, and fumbling to get at his belt. 
He had got a good ten dollars’ worth, he 
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said afterward. 


Anyhow, he paid his bet | 


like a gentleman, if I hadn’t taken him | 


up. That was the way it began. You 
ee, Jim was off ona drunk —Jim had been 
my fireman—on a Christmas drunk, Jim 
Well, Detmold, he talked me into 
it. I took him on only for a day or two, 
but it went on from that. 
town after that day. One thing led to 
another. All he cared for was machin 
ery. He never gave up until—oh, it was 
vears and years afterward—he took my 
[ got tired, and went down the riv 
er on a boat instead. Never knew a man 
so fond of an injin as he was. John 
loved it more than he did his wife when 
he married her, or rather when she man 
aged to marry him. They were the queer- 
est couple you ever saw.” 

But it was a mistake to suppose that 
it was merely the machinery John Det 
mold loved so well. Really he cared no 
more for it than he had done for the fau- 
eets through which the water rushed into 
his greedy hands when he came first to 
town. 


was. 


place. 


Nor was it the steam any more 
than it had been the water which so seized 
upon and perpetually fed, if it did not sat- 
isfy, his craving. Some boys are fond of 
good eating and of nothing else. Others 
are eager, as they grow older, after whis- 
key, fine horses, the dice-box, land, mon- 
ey. Many a man finds his pleasure in 
society, in dress, in reputation, in wo- 
man, in art, This man cared 
nothing for any of these, and I am cer- 
tain that Il know why. By some twist in 
his nature, the one thing he cared for was 
-not machinery. No, that is not it; his 
ruling appetite was as natural to him as 
yours is to you, as mine is to me; it was 
no more a morbid appetite than is thirst 
or hunger, except that it was a craving 
desire to know, to handle, to control 
Force. For the mere machinery he cared 
as much, and as little, as one does about 
the trap which catches or the cage which 
holds a bird; or, I should rather say, the 
glass tank which at once confines and ex- 
hibits a boa-constrictor, for it was the 
subtle, snake-like mystery of Force which 
gives to it its chief charm. Notthat John 
Detmold had any definite name for this 
secret omnipotence which lies coiled inside 
the heart of the universe, like, to change 
the figure, the mainspring of a watch, 
which drives every wheel therein, great 
and small. Concerning it he had no the- 
ory, no definite thought, even. To him it 


in books. 


| 


|a root after moisture. 
He never left | 


| 





was a god, only it was a god which ya 
wished to worship by handling. If mets 
phor may be heaped upon metaphor, this 
country lad had as his ruling instinet 


a 


| certain feeling after motive power: only 


less blind this instinct of his than that of 
To-day the same 
instinct in multitudes of more ingenious 
natures has shot up above the soil into a 
forest of scientific seeking after the same 
thing. But John Detmold was not to he 
without his suecesses also, by the wholly 
unlooked-for re-enforcement of effort 
within him, in virtue of the arrival of 4 
species of Force of which he had neve; 
dreamed, 
II. 

As his predecessor at the engine re 
marked, John Detmold did not go back 
to his country life. The orphan of for- 
gotten parents, there was no reason that 
he should do so. Henceforth his days 
were devoted to the Power House. The 
great fly-wheel exerted upon him a cen- 
tripetal as well as centrifugal force, and 
drew him back to itself with an energy 
greater even than that with which it had 
hurled him away. From the beginning 
of their friendship the wheel itself did no 
confine its round of labor more exclusiv: 
ly within the walls of its abode than did 
John. For years he toiled as fireman. 
shovelling in coal beneath the boilers, 
and shovelling out ashes, oiling the ma 
chinery, never happier than when, under 
the orders at first of the engineer, monk- 
ey-wrench in hand, he was screwing iron 
nuts on or off. Very slowly, but surely, 
it came to pass that the entire charge of 
the works was intrusted to him. 

During all these years he made his home 
with Peter Johnson, a provision dealer 
across the street, exercising a stern econ- 
omy, having his own peculiar hours of 
eating and sleeping. And all along he 
remained the same thickset, shock-haired, 
square-headed, slow-spoken country fel- 
low. Plodding, indifferent to the delights 
of the rum-shop or the perennial circus, 
occupied in and wholly satisfied with his 
work, he came at last to seem but a mer 
movable part of the machinery. Only it 
was little people imagined that his satis- 
faction lay in a certain vague but persist- 
ent grasping after that which came within 
the very palms of his hands merely to show 
him what it could do if he coud hold it, 
and then in chief measure eluded his grip, 
and escaped from him. He said not a 
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vord about it toa soul; but every cough of 
the escape-pipe was to him as derisive as 
that by which a hostile hearer seeks to si- 
lence a public speaker. Whenever John 
saw the volleys of steam leap, as he came 
back from dinner, from the lips of the 
pipe, it provoked him as if each said, as it 
curled in white clouds into the air, and 
floated away: ‘*‘ Why didn’t you work me 
while you had me, old chap? But you 
didn’t, because you don’t know how. Find 
out if youecan. And good-by!” 

It is more than doubtful if the plodding 
engineer ever heard of Shakspeare ; but 
there never was a Prospero who so clutch- 
ed, in soul at least, after his departing 
Ariel—clutched in vain, so far, but with a 
slow eagerness to seize upon and hold it, 
which yet grew stronger every day. 

But John Detmold would have desired 
in vain, if it had not been for an ally, 
which, all unconscious of its mission, was 
hastening as fast as it could to his help. 
That half the force of the steam eluded 
and escaped him he knew so well that, al- 
most from his entrance into the engine- 
room—from the instant, rather, of his first 
hasty exit from it through the window— 
he had pondered and scratched his head, 
and toiled with pencil in his greasy fin- 
cers day and night to plan against it, con- 
triving this and that, experimenting on 
the sly; but, alas! all in vain, until help 
came, 

It came in the shape of one of the oth- 
ersex. That of course, only it was in the 
person of one who was as much unlike 
her sex in general as the engineer was 
unlike his. She was the daughter of 
the man with whom he boarded across 
the way. On going there to dinner one 
day he had heard the feeblest of wails up 
stairs. A babe had been born, and a 
week or two thereafter the new arrival 
had been shown to him, and, being the 
kindest-hearted of men, he balanced the 
pitiful morsel of humanity upon his 
broad brown palms, considering it as he 
did so as about the frailest bit of ma- 
chinery he had ever inspected. As such 
he took a singular interest in the partic- 
ularly miserable mite of a thing as it 
struggled through its infancy into child- 
hood. The engineer often demanded of 
his machinery, in his silent fashion, how it 
could stand it if it had to go through such 
convulsions of cramp, colic, measles, sore 
throat, ear-ache, and the manifold other 
ills, from some one of which the child 





seemed to be never free. And little Ma- 
tilda, for so it was named, was such a 
thin-faced, frail-bodied scrap of a girl, 
with light blue eyes, pale cheeks, bony 
frame, that the curiosity of the machinist 
warmed into sincerest pity for her. She 
grew, but her growth merely exaggerated 
her feebleness. At eight years she was 
the flimsiest of mortals, her washed-out 
hair hanging about her colorless cheeks 
and down upon her projecting shoulder- 
blades in locks as destitute of curl as her 


spare frame was of curve or plumpness. 


And thus it happened that the two be- 
came great friends. The poor child, hus- 
tled about in the swarming household 
of sturdy boys and robust girls, grew 
to look forward to John Detmold’s reg- 
ular returns from the Power House as 
her one consolation in life. Although 
the brightest, in her shallow fashion, of 
her family, she had nothing to say at any 
other time. For her friend she reserved 
everything. The instant he had done his 
dinner he took his seat at a window, from 
which he could keep his eyes upon the 
Power House. She was more than wel- 
come to get into his lap then for the 
twenty minutes which he gave to his 
pipe, to his digestion, to watching lest 
the boilers, left in care of the fireman, 
should burst while he was away, and to 
her. 

But night was to small Matilda the best 
time of all. Then she could sit upon his 
knee, and while he smoked and pondered 
over his experiments, pour out uninter- 
rupted the accumulated talk of the whole 
day. There was less meaning in it than 
in the song of a canary; but John grew 
to like the shrill, incessant chatter for the 
mere sound’s sake, since he could have 
told afterward as little as the child what 
she had been talking about. It stimu- 
lated his thinking, somehow. Tired as he 
was, he would let her exhaust herself with 
talk, and then take her in his arms up 
stairs to her bed. Small wonder was it 
that as long as she lived the peculiar fra- 
grance which hovered about John as an 
aureole of tobacco smoke and lubricating 
oil was to her the sweetest perfume of all. 

The trouble with the honest fellow was 
that unless small Matilda was perched 
chirping upon his knee, he would drop 
off to sleep almost as soon as he sat down. 
What with his hard work from early 
dawn, his hearty meal, his pipe, the tense 
and steady strain in his mind after some 
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Ill. 
Even before the return of Matilda from 


her institute it had become clear to her | 


John Detmold, 
for him to do, 


household, as it had to 
that there was nothing 
having done everything else for the girl 
so far, but to marry her. In his matter- 
of-course way he in due time did that 
duty also, at the same sober gait with 
which he did everything; and they went 
to housekeeping in a modest house upon 
the bank of the river, and not so far from 
the Power House but that the husband 
could hear above the tongue of his wife 
every puff of the escaping and scofling 
steam. 

Marriage made merely this difference, 
that Matilda had more perfect possession 
of the engineer for purposes peculiar to 
her from infancy. If John had not read 
her letters, none the less had she written 
them, and that had developed fearfully 
what had always been within her a lurk- 
ing disease. If her intellect was narrow 
and not too vigorous, at least she had not 
burdened it with learning too heavy. A 
frail spark at best, she had so heaped upon 
it the chaff of the lightest of literature, 
there had been so very much of such fuel 
also, that the flame, if she was not to suffo- 
cate, must find outlet. Not only must she 
sing, must she talk, it was essential to her 
that she should write also—write prose 
and verse in all their, in her hands, in- 
numerable varieties. Nor had she suffi- 
ciently expressed herself until she had 
read to John what she had written. He 
was a muscular man, having faculty of 
unlimited endurance, and he adjusted 
himself to listening, as he had done to 
the duties of the Power House. As a 
woman she was simply a pale, thin, very 
fragile, exceedingly voluble, little girl 
drawn out, as one does a spy-glass, to her 
full length. She loved her husband sin- 
cerely. During his absence she hasten- 
ed every day through her mending and 
housekeeping with nervous speed that she 
might have uninterrupted opportunity to 
write a little before he got back, at least 
to entertain him when he had done so. 

Never lived there a man more thorough- 
ly entertained than was he. It came hard 
upon him at first—thickset, vigorous vet- 
eran that he was. He would come to his 
dinner hungry; but what with the talk of 
his wife in addition thereto, the music and 
singing, the prose or poetry read to him, 
he would return to the engine with a be- 


| wildering sense of having partaken of 
| abundant fare, and yet of being weaker 
| upon his legs than he could have wished. 

| So especially of his evenings. No wife 
| could have done more to interest her hus- 
| band, and, none the less, when he got to 
| bed at last he was almost too tired to sleep. 

Not because of the incessant clatter of 

| his wife. Little she imagined it, poor 
thing, but her empty noise was merely as 
that of the mountain stream, the mill- 
wheel, the clattering stones, while the 
grist which was the result of it all was 
the invention going on in the mind of 
her husband whereby he could hold and 
harness that portion of the force which 
had escaped him for so many years. 
How many a model had he tinkered to- 
gether in the privacy of his engine-room 
when his fireman had gone home, or lay 
sleeping sweetly with smutted face beside 
his heaps of fuel! But he was growing 
old, if not hopeless, and he could not keep 
awake if it were not for his wife and her 
music and poetry. While she played, 
sung, talked, read to him, his mind was 
stimulated thereby to work steadily along 
toward the invention, revising, correcting, 
experimenting, contriving. The force 
could be caught. Tons of dollars as 
well as coal were wasted over the world 
in-creating steam, which at last barely 
touched the piston with the tips of its 
fingers as it shirked its way through the 
machinery, to sneak out of it at the end 
a gigantic yet disreputable loafer, a dis- 
grace to its creators. Some man would 
catch and control ‘‘the darned thing,” 
and make it pay back, to the last ounce 
of its strength, every cent it cost to gen- 
erate and direct it. Millions would be 
made by the patentee; but it was not the 
money John looked at, any more than it 
was the fame. He cared no more for 
that than he did for the skin of the 
rabbit when, as a country lad, he went 
through the snow to look at his traps set 
overnight. What he wanted then was 
the rabbit itself; what he wanted, would 
have, was the force itself—the cunning 
force escaping otherwise like a wild thing 
into the clouds. 

And so the eager wife would read some 
poem about wild banditti, forlorn damsels, 
towering castles lifting pinnacles in the 
thin air of her imagination, and her hus- 
band, smoking as steadily as his own tall 
chimney, his eyes fastened upon her, 
would listen intently to—his own inward 
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contrivings, stimulated thereto precisely 
up to the measure of the force put by her 
into her performance. There is not a soul 
of us but must confess with shame to some- 
thing of the same kind in our own e¢ase. 
When listening decorously to powerful 


net, driving a bargain or a spirited horse, 
securing a verdict or managing a bank, 
the gifted preacher little supposing the di- 
rections in which his pathos, persuasion, 
logic, were really compelling us. So when 
listening to music, to conversation. Could 
our friend but know how and whither he 
or she was impelling us when we seemed 
to be hearkening so intently! 

One day Mrs. Detmold was possessed of 
a new and brilliant idea when she arose 
in the morning. It was of a story in 
which the hero was to do deeds more dar- 
ing than man ever conceived of before. 
As he was to be the handsomest of men, 


the heroine was to surpass all women | 


in loveliness, devotion, desperate daring. 
After John had gone to the Power House, 
and she had hurried through her house- 
keeping, the beloved of the Muses seized 
her pen, took the blotted eld atlas upon 
ner lap, spread her paper thereon, and 
wrote with greater vehemence than ever 
before. Her ideas poured upon her; the 
words came fast—long words, strong 
words. When she had got hero and her- 
oine through whirlwinds of tribulation, 
and married them at last, enormously 
rich, universally beloved by their happy 
peasantry, with strong likelihood of their 
ascending the throne of their own land, 
the gifted writer was all of a tremble; so 
much so that she was glad John had taken 
his dinner to the Power House with him 
that day; and lying down, she slept al- 
most the afternoon through, rising in 
time to get supper, greatly refreshed. 

Her husband had never been as hope- 
less of accomplishing his end as when he 
came home to supper. But he saw some- 
thing in the thin face of his spare and 
scrawny wife which told him of what was 
coming. She gave him his slippers and 
pipe when supper was ended, cleared the 
things away, placed the old lamp on the 
mantel. 

‘Why don’t you sit down to it, ’Til- 
da?” John asked, as she stood, manuscript 
in hand, beside the mantel-piece. 

‘*Not to-night. You'll see why, John,” 
she said, and began to read. As she be- 
gan, her husband took up his latest 





scheme, and began to examine it oye) 
once more. She became more interested: 
so did he in his contrivance. Her tonex 
grew deeper, more tragic, as she went on- 
valves, pivots, pistons, worked more read 


| ily, too, in John’s mental manipulation. 
sermons we are building a ship or a son- | 


The story deepened in interest, became 
thrilling ; John actually took his pipe 
from his lips, his eye brightened as it fast 
ened itself apparently upon the pallid fac 
of his inspired wife—really upon his ney 
device. Mrs. Detmold, quivering with e 

citement, led her hero and heroine throug) 
their last, most terrible trial, brought them 
out, married them, hurried in the shout 
ing peasantry. Conscious all along of 


I 





| the rapt attention of her husband, she let 


her hand fall, the manuscript in it, as she 
ended, exhausted. 

‘It is splendid,” said John—“ splendid! 
It is grand!” He had risen to his feet: 
his pipe was lying upon the floor ; his 
eyes were sparkling. 

“Oh, John!” and she threw herself 
weeping into his arms. ‘‘I am so glad 
you like it!” 

Her husband drew his arms about her. 
kissed her. ‘‘It is the grandest sort of 
grand!” he said. ‘‘Why, Tilda, it is 
worth ten thousand dollars in cash!” 

‘*Do you think so, dear?” she said 
‘Then we'll buy a house of our own.” 

It was not from gentlemanly delicacy 
her husband refrained from explaining 
that he had not heard a word of her 
poem, that it was of his perfected inven- 
tion that he spoke. 

Nor did he ever explain. The poem 
did not bring the amount mentioned, but 
the invention did, and a good deal more, 
only it took some time and a lawsuit or 
two before it was reached. But there was 
something of his triumphant valve in the 
lips of John Detmold also, for he never 
set his wife right upon the subject. 

The new home was bought, but John 
clung to the Power House the more close- 
ly after he had applied his invention. 
There was steady satisfaction renewed 
with every gasp of the now thoroughly 
mastered and apparently overtaxed ras- 
cal of a Force. Nero himself never gloat- 
ed over a fallen foe as the engineer did 
over his. The most malignant of the 
Philistines had no such feeling toward 
their grinding captive as John had in the 
Samson he had caught at last, although 
the Delilah in this case was the more un- 
conscious, as well as innocent, of the two. 
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But the end came at last. One day | ed hills. They are noticeable for many 





Tohn Detmold entered the Power House 
= he had now done for so many years. 
It was a Wednesday morning in Decem- | 
and the snow was lying deep upon 
the ground. How it happened nobody 
ver knew, for the fireman had stepped 
ver to the blacksmith’s for a coal shovel 

ve had left there the day before to be | 
nended. Possibly unknown had 
een generated in the boilers, as is some- | 
imes the case. Most likely the engine as 
ell as the engineer was old and worn | 
mt by long service. However that may 
e. as the town clock struck ten there was 
an explosion in the Power House, and a 
sudden fog of white steam had enveloped 
he building. It did not take long before | 

ilf the population was upon the spot. 
But no one seemed to care about the shat- | 
tered building, any more than they did | 
whose panes of glass were shivered in the 
all around. For, lying in the 
snow upon the very spot where he had 
even hurled when a lad, lay John Det- 
nold. The long defiant Force had been 
aptured, but it had not forgotten who 
iad seized upon and subdued it, and now 
t was escaping in wild and noisy glee 
vhile the people gathered about the old 
engineer, for this time his Samson had 
lain him. 

The neighbors agreed from the first as 
to what would follow in the case of the 
vife. From ever since she could remem- 
ber anything she had depended upon John. 
If she had always been the frailest of vines, 
he had been the sturdiest of oaks, and she 
had continued to exist only because she 
had wound her feebleness about him, deck- 
ing him out—it was all she could do—with 
her fragile and colorless flowers. Within 
a month after her husband’s death, his 
erave was opened to receive her also. 
The two were not made to live apart. He 
had been a faithful husband to her; but 
she—had she not been, and in the way 
God made her to be, a helpmeet for him ? 
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THE FAMILY LIFE OF THE 
TURKS. 

HOSE who have visited Constantino- 
I ple, and have passed along the Bos- 
porus, have observed the houses of the 
Turkish grandees. These houses are huge 
buildings of wood, which seem to form 
an endless line, standing at the water's 
edge, and at the base of green and wood- 


| the doors are always open. 





peculiarities of construction. A very 
striking feature in all of them is that the 
apartments of the women, marked by lat- 
ticed windows, occupy much the largest 
part of the building. 

There is a smaller section in each of 
the houses which is devoted to the men. 
Here the windows are not latticed, and 
This abode 
of the masculine members of the family 
is called the ** place of greeting.” In this 
part of the house the master receives his 


| guests, and transacts much of his busi- 


ness. But in it the rooms 
atively bare of decoration, and contain 
nothing to suggest the rest and comfort 
of a home. That all lies beyond the sin- 
ele well-guarded door which leads from 
one of the upper rooms into the apart- 
ments of the women. 

The place of the women, or the harem, 
of these Turkish houses, is entirely sepa- 
rated from the ‘‘ place of greeting.” It has 
a separate entrance, carefully screened to 
disappoint curious eyes. Commonly this 
entrance leads to the street through the 
garden. Whenever the means of the 
owner will permit, the garden of the ha- 
rem is a wilderness of beauty, climbing 
the hill-sides on terraces connected by 
long winding paths among the trees. The 
garden is filled with exquisite flowers, and 
it is sure to have little boxes of pleasure- 
houses set down wherever some bit of sea 
view is particularly delicious to look 
upon. But it is always surrounded by 
high walls, and its walls are surmounted 
by high wooden screens wherever there 
is danger of investigation by Peeping 
Toms. In fact, Turkish architects dis- 
play all the forethought and ingenuity 
of the military engineer who has to lay 
out traverses to cover a garrison. They 
anticipate and defeat all efforts of mascu- 
line curiosity to take observations from 
distant heights. The harem is thus com- 
pletely secluded. We may, however, on 
this occasion, defy lattices and screening 
walls, and make a general survey of the 
place. 

The house is always large and roomy 
beyond the needs of its occupants. Its 
rooms are grouped about a series of great 
halls, which are the coolest of sitting- 
rooms in hot weather. Passing through 
these halls, you may enter the large airy 
rooms. You will find gayly decorated 
walls; marble pavements, with coo] fount- 
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ains plashing in the midst; bath-rooms of | woman of the world. 


marble, with great furnaces underneath 
to heat the whole floor; and you will be 
astonished at the vast number of win- 
dows opening upon all conceivable vistas. 
The theory of Turkish builders seems to 
be to provide these encaged beauties of 
the harem with abundant facilities for ob- 
serving the outside world. Hence they 
break the walls of their houses into many 
salient and re-entering angles, carry the 
upper floors on brackets three or four feet 
beyond the lower walls, and then open as 
many windows as the stability of the ed- 
ifice will permit. Every room is thus 
made to command some view of the street 
on which it fronts. 

Within the rooms, the floors are covered 
with Egyptian matting, and carpeted with 
heavily napped rugs. There are numer- 
ous wide divans, on which the ladies 
may lounge, or curl up their feet under 
them as they sit; there are curious octag- 
onal stands inlaid with mother-of-pear] ; 
there are carved wooden boxes, and 
French clocks endowed with odd tricks 
of producing singing birds, or dancing 
puppets, or moving landscapes; there are 
embroideries to turn one’s head with their 
beauty, and heavy moresque hangings at 
the doors, and damask curtains at the 
windows. But you will not find a bed- 
stead, nor a chair, nor a table, in the 
house. 

The Turks cling to the customs of their 
nomad ancestors. As if emigration were 
always imminent, every man’s bed is a 
roll which he may take with him upon 
his back. 

The ladies of the harem have never 
heard of spring mattresses, and they sleep 
upon improvised bedding, produced at 
night from cavernous cupboards, and 
spread upon the floor. They have no 
tables, because they always sit on the floor 
to eat, and when they write, they hold 
the paper on the palms of their hands. 
They have no chairs, for it is torture to 
them to sit upright. It is true that in 
these modern degenerate times the ha- 
rems do often possess tables of gilt, and 
gilded chairs upholstered in red velvet 
or yellow satin. But these are mere imi- 
tations of European furniture, stiffly ar- 
ranged around the walls of the room, to 
be regarded with an awful admiration, 
but never touched lest they fall to pieces. 

The Turkish woman is a curious com- 
pound of the ill-bred child and the shrewd 





In early years sg}, 
has been oppressed by the boys amoy 
her associates, and petted by all the men 
she has met. She thus learns when ¢ 
yield her will, and when it is safe to ag 
sert it. She therefore may be obstinat, 
to the last degree. She has never bee, 
taught self-denial, and is selfish upon prin 
ciple, believing that every one is an en 
my who has not interested motives fo 
friendship. Still, she may be an agrey 
able though garrulous acquaintance, and 
she is perfectly contented with hersel; 
and her position in society. 

The Turkish woman is a fanatical con 
servative. The world in which she lives 
is unmoved by the practical facts of th 
nineteenth century which make life a bur 
den to her husband. No Chinaman was 
ever more impervious to ideas of improy: 
ment. She is fiercely intolerant in mat 
ters of religious belief. The teachings o 
the Koran have reached her by word o: 
mouth, and surrounded by a perfect Tal 
mud of tradition, and these teachings 
shape her view of the outside world. | 
obedience to them, she commonly hates 
foreigners with passion. As she passe; 
you on the street she will pray with audi 
ble fervor that your eyes may becom: 
blind, or that God may curse you. 

She is superstitious in the extreme. In 
sickness she will use the saliva of an old 
woman who. has never been divorced, 01 
will inhale the fetid breath of an odorif- 
erous and saintly dervish, in preference 
to the choicest prescriptions of an edu- 
sated physician. She is assured that 
Satan in person teaches Americans their 
skill in mechanical arts. She believes in 
charms. he will not live an hour bereft 
of her three-cornered bit of leather which 
incloses the mystic phrase that is potent 
to ward off the evil-eye. She distrusts 
Tuesday as the mother of ill luck, and 
will not celebrate the birthday anniver- 
saries of her children, nor even record the 
date, lest some magician use it to cast a 
spell against the child. 

These women can not rise above such 
ignorance by education, because they arc 
refused education, on the ground that 
learning can only add to a woman’s pow- 
er of harm. They can not rise above it 
by the evolution of a higher type among 
themselves, for the race is constantly re- 
verting to primitive types through the 
admixture of baser blood. The men 
choose their wives for beauty alone. The 
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children of the most intelligent families 
may thus be tainted with the blood of dis- 
<olute races like the Georgians, or of bar- 
avian hordes like the Circassians, Tar- 
‘ars, and gypsies, or of ignorant peasants 
ike the Turkish farmers of Asia Minor. 
This introduction of low-born women 


-omen democratic in their relations to 
wh other. A sort of freemasonry exists 

tween Turkish women, which is height- 
ned by their seclusion. No barriers pre- 
rent the poorest woman of the common 
ichest among the nobility. This fact, 
together with the freedom which they en- 


yy in the matter of going into the streets, | 
or to the bazars, or to the bath, may ex- | 


ylain somewhat of the content of these 
vomen with their condition. 
« Property owned by a woman before her 
marriage is her own, but property 
quired by her hands after marriage be- 
longs to her husband. Hence wives are 
ften valued for their capacity to work, 
s in the ease of the many-wived men of 
Tshak, whose women weave the Turkish 
gs so much prized in this country. The 


ac- 


isiness is profitable, and the thrifty men 


f Ushak marry wife after wife as their 
neans increase, regarding women in the 
ight of weaving machines. I once heard 
. Turk remark that in his district the wo- 
men never learn to sew. 

‘When so much as a button comes 
off,” said he, ‘‘they send it to the tailor 
to be replaced.” 

“Why,” asked an unsophisticated by- 
stander, ‘‘if your women do not sew, what 
lo they do ?” 

“Oh,” replied the man, ‘‘they do wo- 
man’s work. They go to the mountains 
and eut wood, and bring it home on their 
backs; they plough or hoe in the fields. 
Then they have the cattle to look after, 
and the dinner to cook. You see, they 
have no time to sew.” 

And now, if we turn to the men, we 
shall find that the Turk is not a terrible 
creature. You see this as soon as you 
ave seen his tender ways with children, 
his love for flowers, his enjoyment of the 
beauty of nature. Taken at his best, the 
Turk is strongly religious, believing in 
God as the almighty benefactor of man- 
kind, and as a ruler whose decrees are all 
good to those who trust in Him. He is 
often upright in business relations. As 
a friend he is faithful and trustworthy 


| mire much that he sees in foreigners. 
nto the highest circles makes Turkish | 








when his confidence has been thoroughly 
gained. But he is ignorant of all wisdom 
outside of the wisdom of his own people. 
{t will always be found that the life of 
the Turk has great superficiality. His 
easy-going nature often leads him to ad- 
He 
may even be led by proper means to imi- 
tate foreigners, because he admires them. 
But after he is seemingly polished and 
refined by foreign civilization, if he is 
subjected to analysis he will be found en- 


| tirely unchanged, and still a Turk in feel- 
ple from visiting the harems of the | 


ing, tothe very backbone. You have only 
to touch his ancient usages with a threat- 
ening hand, and you will instantly have 
him at his very worst—a_ blood-thirsty 
fanatic fiend, who is ready to take arms 
against the world. 

It is not only when in contact with Eu- 
ropeans that the life of the Turk is strain- 
ed and artificial. His own ancient cus- 
toms fetter his conduct by iron rules which 
not only meet no response in his soul, but 
humiliate him at every step. In Turkey, 
etiquette is reduced to a science which fix- 
es with vexatious precision the place and 
privileges of every man. Society is care- 
fully graded, and its numerous lines of de- 
markation can only be passed, as in mili- 
tary life, by a regular brevet of promotion 
from the supreme power. Thus the mas- 
ter of a house always knows, as his guest 
is announced, the precise bearing which 
he must observe in receiving him. Ifthe 
guest is an inferior, he must show him 
small ceremony. If he is an equal, he 
must avoid too great condescension. But 
if he is a superior, the host must hasten 
to receive him as he enters the house, he 
must cringe before him, must seat him in 
the highest place, and must humbly stand 
before him, speaking only when address- 
ed, and daring to seat himself only by per- 
mission of his lordly visitor. Servile ad- 
ulation of rank is the leading principle 
of all these rules of etiquette. Ifa man 
meets one of much higher rank on the 
street, he must back up against the wall, 
and humbly wait to be recognized. Some 
men are condemned all their lives long 
to forego the high privilege of wearing 
a full beard, because of their relation to 
some great man, etiquette forbidding in- 
feriors to wear the beard if they are much 
in the presence of one to whom they look 
for favor. Etiquette in Turkey has pre- 
cise and formal rules for every emergen- 
cy of intercourse between man and man. 
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But a man is freed from these rules the 
moment he has entered his harem. Out- 
side of the harem, even in the more public 
apartments of his own house, he may be 
made to feel his insignificance at every 
step. Within those sacred walls he is a 
man, and master of himself once more. 
This fact only tends to emphasize the com- 
fortless character of all life outside of the 
apartments of the women, and to forestal] 
any possible development of home feeling 
toward that part of his house which is so 
often the scene of the restraints and the 
humiliations of etiquette. 

Outside of the harem, the Turk ean 


somewhat throw off these restraints only | 


in the public coffee-shop, where all men 
areequal. Popular descriptions of Turkish 
coffee-shops surround them with romantic 
interest, with their picturesque groups of 
long-robed men, their Persian water-pipes, 
their perfumed fountains, their fragrant 
Mocha, and the vivid romances of their 
professional story-tellers. But with expe- 
rience there comes to the foreigner a dis- 
solving of romance. The flowing robes 
of the picturesque groups are stained with 
the faithful service of years, the air of the 
room is thick with smoke, and the only 
perfume which mingles with the odor of 
cheap tobacco is the all-pervading per- 
fume of garlic. The waiter blows the 
dust from your cup before he fills it, and 
when he sugars your coffee, he first wipes 
the spoon upon his trousers. As to the 
legends of the professional story-tellers, 
the less said about them the better, since 


he most of them would bring blushes to | 


Such is the 
coffee-shop, the principal retreat of the 
Turk who would find rest outside of the 
hospitable shelter of his harem. 

There is a Turkish saying, doubtless 
born in bitterness of soul of some hen- 
pecked wretch, that to be a bachelor is to 
beaking. But notwithstanding this cyn- 
ical fling at the married state, there are 
many proofs of the fact that the harem is 
the only place on earth where a Turk 
nay be his own master. Hence the man 
spends all his thoughts and all his spare 
money upon the work of beautifying his 
harem. When it is finished, it is like a 
kingdom to him. No other living man 
may enter its gates without his permis- 
sion. Even officers of justice dare not 
enter it. The officer who should be guilty 
of such temerity would speedily flee be- 
fore the screams of its fair inmates, for 


the cheek of a street rowdy. 


| effect of a series of well-directed shri 


ss " ie, 
furkish ladies perfectly know the mora] 
In case a criminal has taken refuge in })}. 


harem, the only course open to the lav j. 


| to decoy him out by stratagem, or to Ja, 


regular siege to the place until the o 
rison has exhausted its supplies. Wit) 
such privileges attaching to the abode 
the women, the young man is led to « 
up his own establishment quite ear], 
life. 
Marriage with the Turks is a purely 
civil contract, which generally refers on), 


il 


|to the amount of dowry to be paid thy 
. e I a 
| woman for her own separate enjoyment 


| 


| prime importance. 


and for her provision in case of misfor 
tune or divorce. The public ceremon 

of marriage is not in itself regarded as 0 
In any case, the dec 
laration of marriage is made by the bride 
groom alone. This declaration is mad 
an occasion for prayers and festivities 
but neither prayer nor feast is a necessar 
part of the engagement. A man may 
take a woman to be his wife without am 
ceremony whatever, and the law will pro 
tect the interests and the honor of th 

woman. The ceremonies connected with: 


|marriage in Turkey must, therefore, | 





regarded as a general invocation of goo 
luck rather than as a seal of a holy bon 
between the newly mated pair. 

It should be noted just here that th 
Turks are not always polygamists. They 
all may, and many do, marry more tha 
one wife. But in most cases the great 
cost of a large family, the risk of quarrels 
among the women, and the great increas 
of care which a man brings on himse! 
with every new matrimonial venture, al 
act as strong arguments against polyg 
amy. Men who travel much often hay 
a wife in each of two or three cities, si 
that they are at home in either. In thi 
cities, and among the rich, men use their 
privilege of a choice of wives, but in the 
purer air of the country, public opinion is, 
on the whole, against the practice. 

Divorce can be effected at any time it 
the husband pronounces a certain form: 
la of discharge. A man often uses thi 
formula in the heat of a connubial dis 
cussion, but he must wait by law thre: 
months before the divorce becomes final. 
He generally makes up with his wife be- 
fore this time has passed. In this case 
the separated couple begin life together 
again without further ceremony. If the 


man, however, makes use three times of 
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this 
take his wife back until she has been mar- 
ried and divorced by another man. An 
irascible husband whose lack of self-con 
trol has brought him into this predica- 
ment may evade the law by asking some 
friend to go through the form of marrying 
the woman in order to divorce her the 
next day. Confidence sometimes proves 
misplaced in such a case, for the friend 
may conclude to keep the lady whom he 
has married for form. Then neither en- 
treaty nor objurgation will bring redress 
to the unlucky victim. 

Very few Turkish women reach old 
aze without having been divorced once 
or twice. 


summary form of divorce, he may not 





Women who are exceptions to | 


this rule are supposed by the people to | 


possess certain magnetic powers denied to 
ordinary mortals. 


lessen the wrongs that are sure to spring 


up as the fruit of easy divorce. It obliges 


1 
} 
t 
1 


whom he has east off. She has her dow- 
,and a reasonable sum besides. Yet 
the law favors the husband if the woman 
is childless, and rather considers the set- 
tlement of the question of support of such 
a wife after divorce as a matter to be ar- 
ranged between the two families concern- 
ed. The law offers no other than a finan- 
cial remedy, however, to wrongs sustain- 
ed by the woman. A repudiated wife is 
doomed by usage to live in celibacy. She 
can not hope to find a second husband, 
unless she has the rank or the money 
needful to buy one. 

Marriage is contracted in Turkey under 
these general conditions. But since the 
tie is loose, the form is often modified. A 
mother who has a son to settle in life will 
commonly make ready for the event by 
purchasing a girl of three or four years, 
and bringing her up in the family. If 
she has not done this, and still does not 
wish to see the wife of her son assume 
airs as mistress of the house, she buys a 
rood-looking girl in the market, and 
hands her over to her son, telling him to 
take her and be happy.* The girl in such 


ry 





* In spite of laws against slavery, girls can always 
be bought in Constantinople. The trade can not be 
detected by those who would stop it, for it is carried 
on in the harems. Women buy small children on 
speculation, and after bringing them up as their own 
daughters, sell them when they reach maturity. All 
the officers of government are interested in this traf- 
fic, either as buyers or as sellers. Hence they will 
not enforce the laws against it. 
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a case may be rated as a wile or not, as 
the young man prefers. 

The harem does not of necessity consist 
of more than one woman, since a single 
vife is always spoken of as the harem of 
her husband. The vagueness here seen is 
doubtless aimed to defeat curiosity as to 
the number of participators in the com- 
forts of the household. But all the wo- 
men of a house are known as the harem 
of the master, whatever their relation to 
him. The word harem literally 
that which is forbidden to men. 
very place where the women live 
bidden to 


means 

The 
is for- 
the thoughts and eyes of all 
men save one. So the women who live 
there are included in the name, and be- 
come technically known to the outsiders 
as the harem of the householder. The 


| harem of a Turk is not, of necessity, the 
Mohammedan law feebly attempts to | 


the husband to provide for the woman 
| 


mere abode of dalliance that it seems to 
be. It would not have half of its present 
power if this were its only characteristic. 
It is as the family, the home, the centre 
of existence of the Turk, that the harem 


| gains such a hold upon him as to control 





his action in every department of life. 

This control is doubly assured by the 
influence which the mother of a Turk ex- 
ercises over him throughout her life. The 
Koran commands obedience to parents, 
but aside from this, a man is pretty sure 
to find that his mother is his only disin- 
terested adviser. The father of the pres- 
ent Sultan of Turkey one day explained 
to the English Ambassador the respect 
which he paid to his mother’s wishes, by 
saying, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I have 
multitudes of slaves, but the only friend ] 
have in the world is my mother.” 

In the harem, a Turk is free from all in- 
terruptions, because no servant will ven- 
ture to call him on the request of a visitor, 
however importunate. During the late 
war with Russia, the observance of this 
rule lost to Turkey a battle, an army, and 
perhaps a province. In January, 1878, the 
Russian armies were swarming along the 
northern slopes of the Balkan Mountains. 
These mountains formed the last defensive 
line of Turkey. The line was, however, 
so long, that if the Russians broke through 
it at any point, they could place the whole 
Turkish army in danger of destruction. 
The Russians did break the line of the 
Balkans, at Shipka Pass, and cut the Turk- 
ish army in two. Suleiman Pasha, the 
Turkish general in command of the left 
wing, heard rumors of the battle, and tel- 
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egraphed to the commander-in-chief, who | best hours are spent under the influence 
was also Minister of War, at Constantino- | of these women is held back from deyel. 
ple, asking if the rumor was true, and, if | opment by all the witchery of grace and 
so, What he should do. Suleiman Pasha! beauty. If the Turk wavers in religious 
knew very well that the only safety for | devotion, the women of his harem bring 
his troops lay in rapid retreat to Adriano- | him back to the observance of the strict 
ple. If he could have begun to move | letter of the Mohammedan law. If he js 
within an hour, possibly he might have | tempted to admire the habits of foreigners, 
escaped. But no answer came to his tele- | they tax him with lack of respect for the 
gram. All night he waited, and at noon | memory of his ancestors. Whenever his 
the next day he took the responsibility of | sense of right rises to the point of leading 
ordering the retreat. But he met the} him to a change of conduct, the women 
Russians upon the road, and was routed, | lay their personal interest against his con- 
and driven into Macedonia, losing a large | science, and turn the scale. Reason can 
part of his army and all of his artillery. | not outweigh the many appeals which 
This disaster left the Turks no chance. | these women can bring to bear upon the 


Adrianople was abandoned, and in one | heart. For the women possess no oyer- 
| 


month the Russians were in possession of | mastering intellectual powers; they sim- 
the fortifications of Constantinople, and | ply appeal to the man’s sense of his obli- 


dictated a peace with their camps in full 
view of the royal mosques. 

Afterward, the inevitable court-martial | 
was called to fix the responsibility for | 
this catastrophe. It then appeared that | 
the Minister of War was in his harem | 
when Suleiman Pasha’s telegram arrived, 
and his servants refused to disturb him.* 
He only heard of the message at noon the 
next day, and by that time the Cossacks 
had cut the telegraph wires. Theancient | 
usage which permits a man to shut him- | 
self up in his harem was respected by the 
court. The Minister of War was not | 
blamed, but his subordinate, the luckless 
Suleiman, was condemned to exile for 
having lost his army. 

These particulars show that while the 
Turk finds his official or business life full 
of restraint, the harem must possess strong 
attractions for him, if solely from the fact 
that it offers him all that he is denied in 
the outer world. The character of the in- 
fluence which the family exerts upon the 
man may now be fully appreciated. 

By the Mohammedan system the man 
of the house is made the sole bond of con- 
nection between the women of his family 
and the rest of masculine humanity. 
Upon this man, therefore, that system 
concentrates, as a lens the rays of the 
sun, the whole persuasive power of these 
women. We have already seen that the 
characteristics of Turkish women must 
prevent their influence from being lofty, 
generous, or inspiring. It needs no in- 
terpreter to tell us that the man whose 


| 
| 
| 
| 








* See official record of the trial of Suleiman Pa- 
sha, published at Constantinople, 1879. 





gations to the devoted friends and faith- 
ful companions of his hours of relaxation. 

Woman everywhere throws great en 
thusiasm into any cause which seems to 
make her a defender of the weak. In 
Turkish women, at least, this trait calls 


| out great activity in managing affairs, 


and a real love for difficult negotiation. 
A single step from this point makes thes 
women the arrant plotters that they are. 
They enter into every detail of the public 
life of their husbands, and are recognized 
by all classes as a power in political ques- 
tions. Any one who hasa private scheme 


| to advance, a policy to develop, an office 


to gain or to keep, a boy to provide for, or 
an enemy to crush, sends his wife to the 
harem of a grandee. There she flatters, 
cajoles, or bribes the women, and having 
once gained a promise of their interest, she 
is sure of success ; for the ladies of the 
great man’s establishment will skillfully 
watch their chance. Then, in some un- 
guarded moment, they will unmask all of 
their artillery upon the unfortunate who 
imagines himself to be their lord and mas- 
ter. The persistence which sometimes 
seems woman’s chief endowment accom- 
plishes the rest. The man is as wax in the 
hands of his harem. 

By such means the women of Turkey 
accomplish the most astounding results. 
Incompetent men are appointed to office, 
the Treasury of the nation is depleted to 
support wild follies, and criminals are 
shielded from justice. It is notorious that 
Circassian robbers on the highways of 
Asia Minor often owe their impunity in 
crime to the fact that they have relatives 
in the harems of Constantinople. 
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A LAODICEAN., 


BOOK THE FIRST.—GEORGE SOMERSET. 


CHAPTER IX. 
yAULA looked from one to the other. 


| 
| 


‘“Which am I to take as guide ?” she | 


asked, simply. ‘* Are Perpendicular capi- 


tals under-cut, as you call it, Mr. Havill, | 
| will you say when I tell you that it is a 


or no?” 
‘Tt depends upon circumstances,” said 
Mr. Havill. 


time: ‘‘ There is seldom or never any real 
under-cutting later than the middle of the 
fourteenth century.” 


of architectural details of that age can be 
of a different opinion.” 

‘*T have studied architecture, and I am 
of a different opinion. I have the best 
reason in the world for the difference, for 
I have history herself on my side. What 


recorded fact that King Edred, great-un- 


| . 1 e 
| cle of Edward the Confessor, gave this 
But Somerset had answered at the same | 


castle to a certain abbess, and that, in ad- 


| dition, the castle is mentioned in Domes- 
| day as a building of long standing ?” 


Havill looked keenly at Somerset for a | 


time: then he turned to Paula: ‘‘ As re- 
cards that fine Saxon vaulting you did 
me the honor to consult me about the oth- 


of the old stones and re-instating new ones | 


exactly like them.” 


said Paula. ‘‘ And then in time to come, 


“6 


I shall say that has nothing to do 
with it,” replied the young man. ‘I 


| don’t deny that there may have been a 


castle here in the time of Edward: what I 


| say is that none of the architecture we 
er day, I should advise taking out some | 


now see was standing at that date.” 
There was a silence of a minute, dis- 


'turbed only by a murmured dialogue be- 
‘‘But the new ones won't be Saxon,” | 


when I have passed away, and those | 
stones have become stained like the rest, 


people will be deceived. I should prefer 


an honest patch to any such make-believe | 


of Saxon relics.” 

As she concluded, she allowed her eyes 
to rest on Somerset for a moment, as if to 
ask him to side with her. Much as he 
liked talking to Paula, he would have 
preferred not to enter into this discussion 
with another professional man, even 
though that man were a spurious article; 
but he was led on to enthusiasm by a sud- 
den pang of regret at finding that the mas- 
terly workmanship in this fine castle was 
likely to be tinkered and spoiled by such a 
man as Havill. 

‘*You will deceive nobody into believ- 
ing that anything is Saxon here,” he said, 
warmly. 
Saxon work, as it is called, in the whole 
castle.” 

Paula, in doubt, looked to Mr. Havill. 


‘Oh, yes, sir; you are quite mistaken,” | 


said that gentleman, slowly. ‘Every 
stone of those lower vaults was reared in 
Saxon times.” 

‘*T ean assure you,” said Somerset, def- 


tween Mrs. Goodman and the minister, 
during which Paula was looking thought- 
fully on the table, as if framing a ques- 
tion. She raised her eyes, and said to 
Somerset : 

‘Can it be that such certainty has 


| been reached in the study of architectur- 


al dates? Now,” she inquired, smiling 
gently, ‘* would you really risk anything 
on your belief? Would you agree to be 


| : 
| shut up in the vaults and fed upon bread 


| and water for a week, if I could prove you 
| wrong ?” 


| certainty. 


| land and the Continent. 
‘*There is not a square inch of | 





erentially, but firmly, ‘‘that there is not | 
an arch or wall in this castle of a date an- | 


terior to the year 1100; no one whose at- 


tention has ever been given to the study | 
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‘*Willingly,” said Somerset. ‘The 
date of those groins is matter of absolute 
The details are notorious, as 
being what are called semi-Norman; their 
growth can be traced out of earlier forms; 
everything is known about them from re- 
peated observations made all over Eng- 
More than that, 
I have found an arch ornament here 
which is exactly copied from a similar 
one I sketched in the crypt of the Abbaye 
aux Dames at Caen last year. That it 
should have been built before the Con- 


| quest is as unlikely as, say, that the rusti- 


est old gun with a percussion lock should 
be older than the date of Waterloo.” 

‘** How I wish I knew something precise 
of an art which makes one so independent 
of written history !” 

Mr. Havill had lapsed into a mannerly 
silence that was only sullenness disguised. 
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Paula turned her conversation to Miss 
De Staney, who had simply looked from 
one to the other during the discussion, 
never venturing to put in a word, though 
she might have been supposed to have a 
prescriptive right to a few remarks on the 
matter. A commonplace talk ensued, till 
Havill, who had not joined in it, private- 
ly began at Somerset again, with a mix- 
ed manner of cordiality, contempt, and 
fear. 

‘* You have a practice, I suppose, sir ?” 

‘JT am not in practice just yet.” 

‘* Just beginning ?” 

‘*T am about to begin.” 

‘‘In London, or near here ?” 

‘*In London probably.” 

ga Miss res I am practicing in Mark- 
ton.” 

‘**Indeed! Have you been at it long ?” 

‘*No; Ive just begun. I designed the 
chapel built by this lady’s late father; it 
was my first undertaking—I owe my 
start, in fact, to Mr. Power. Ever built a 
chapel ?” 

‘* Never. 
churches.” 

‘“‘Ah! there we differ. I didn’t do 
much sketching in my youth, nor have I 
time for it now. Sketching and building 
are two different things, to my mind. I 
was not brought up to the profession— 
got into it through sheer love of it. I 
began as a landseape gardener, then I be- 
came a builder, then I was a road con- 
tractor. Every architect might do worse 
than have some such experience. But 
nowadays ‘tis the men who can draw pret- 
ty pictures who get recommended, not the 
practical man. Young prigs win Insti- 
tute medals for a pretty design or two, 
which, if anybody tried to build them, 
would fall down like a house of cards; 
then they get travelling studentships and 
what not, and then they start as archi- 
tects of some new school or other, and 
think they are the masters of us experi- 
enced ones.” 

While Somerset was reflecting on this 
statement, he heard the voice of Paula 
inquiring, ‘‘ Who can he be ?” 

Her eyes were bent on the window. 
Looking out, Somerset saw, in the mead 
beyond the dry ditch, Dare, with his pho- 
tographic apparatus. 

‘*He is the young gentleman who call- 
ed about taking views of the castle,” said 
Charlotte. 

‘**Oh yes, I remember; it is quite right. 


[have sketched a good many 





——. 


He met me in the village, and asked mo 
to suggest him some views. I though; 
him a respectable young fellow.” 

“IT think he is an Australian,” gajq 
Somerset. 

‘‘No,” said Paula; ‘‘he is an East J; 
dian—at least he implied that he was «, 
to me.” 

‘There is French blood in him,” sai, 
Charlotte, brightly. ‘‘ For he spoke to 
me with a French accent. But I can't 
think whether he is a boy or a man.” 

“It is to be earnestly hoped that the 
gentleman does not prevaricate,” said the 
minister, for the first time attracted by 
the subject. ‘* I accidentally met him in 
the lane, and he said something to me 
about having lived in Malta—I think it 
was Malta or Gibraltar—even if he did 
not say that he was born there.” 

‘His manners are no credit to his na 
tionality,” observed Mrs. Goodman, also 
speaking publicly for the first time. ‘ He 
asked me this morning to send him out a 
pail of water for his process, and before I 
had turned away he began whistling. | 
don’t like whistlers.”’ 

‘Then it appears,’’ said Somerset, ‘‘ that 
he is a being of no age, no nationality, and 
no behavior.” 

‘*‘A complete negative,” added Havill, 
brightening into a civil sneer. ‘‘ That is, 
he would be, if he were not a maker of 
negatives well known in Markton.” 

‘‘Not well known, Mr. Havill,” an- 
swered Mrs. Goodman, firmly. ‘‘ For I 
lived in Markton for thirty years ending 
three months ago, and he was never heard 
of in my time.” 

‘* He is something like you, Charlotte,” 
said Paula, smiling playfully on her com- 
panion. 

All the men looked at Charlotte, on 
whose face a delicate nervous blush there- 
upon made its appearance. 

‘**Pon my word there is a likeness, now 
I think of it,” said Havill. 

Paula bent down to Charlotte, and 
whispered: ‘‘ Forgive my rudeness, dear. 
He is not a nice enough person to be like 
you. He is really more like one or other 
of the old pictures about the house. I 
forget which, and really it does not mat- 
ter.” 

‘* People’s features fall naturally into 
groups and classes,” remarked Somerset. 
‘*To an observant person they often re- 
peat themselves, though to a careless eye 
they seem infinite in their differences.” 
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The conversation flagged, and they idly 


observed the figure of the cosmopolite | outer world. 
Dare as he walked round his instrument 
in the mead, and busied himself with an 
arrangement of curtains and lenses, oc- 
casionally withdrawing a few steps, and | 
looking contemplatively at the towers | 


and walls. 


CHAPTER X. 

SoMERSET returned to the top of the 
great tower with a vague consciousness 
that he was going to do something up 
there—perhaps sketch a general plan of 
the structure, with a view to measuring it 
in detail. But he began to discern that 
this Stancy Castle episode in his studies 
of Gothie architecture might be less use- 
ful than ornamental to him as a profes- 
sional man, though it was too agreeable 
to be abandoned. Finding after a while 
that his drawing progressed but slowly, 
by reason of infinite joyful thoughts more 
allied to his nature than to his art, he re- 
linquished rule and compass, and entered 
one of the two turrets opening on the 
It was not the staircase by which 
he had ascended, and he proceeded to ex- 
plore its lower part. Entering from the 
blaze of light without, and imagining the 
stairs to descend as usual, he became 
aware after a few steps that there was 
suddenly nothing to tread on, and found 
himself precipitated downward to a dis- 
tance of several feet. 

Arrived at the bottom, he was con- 
scious of the happy fact that he had not 
seriously hurt himself, though his leg was 
twisted awkwardly. Next he perceived 
that the stone steps had been removed 
from the turret, so that he had dropped 
into it as into a dry well; that, owing to 
its being walled up below, there was no 
door of exit on either side of him; that he 
was, in short, a prisoner. 

Placing himself in a more comfortable 
position, he calmly considered the best 
means of getting out, or of making his 
condition known. Fora moment he tried 
to drag himself up by his arms, but it was 
a hopeless attempt, the height to the first 
step being far too great. 

He next looked round at a lower level. 
Not far from his left elbow, in the con- 
cave of the outer wall, was a slit for the 
admission of light, and he perceived at 


roe yf, 





once that through this slit alone lay 


his chance of communicating with the 
At first it seemed as if it 
were to be done by shouting, but when he 
learned what little effect was produced by 
his voice in the midst of such a mass of 
masonry, his heart failed him for a mo- 
ment. Yet, as either Paula or Miss De 
Staney would probably guess his visit to 
the top of the tower, there was no cause 
for terror, if some for alarm. 

He put his handkerchief through the 
window slit, so that its length fluttered 
outside, and, fixing it in its place by a 
large stone drawn from the loose ones 
around him, awaited succor as best he 
could. To begin this course of procedure 
was easy, but to abide in patience till it 
should produce fruit was an irksome task. 
As nearly as he could guess—for his 
watch had been stopped by the fall—it was 
now about four o'clock, and it would be 
scarcely possible for evening to approach 
without some eye or other noticing the 
white signal. So Somerset waited, his 
eyes lingering on the little world of ob- 
jects around him, tiil they all became 
quite familiar. Spiders’ webs in plenty 
were there, and one in particular just be- 
fore him was in full use as a snare, 
stretching across the arch of the window, 
with radiating threads as its ribs. Som- 
erset had plenty of time, and he counted 
their number—fifteen. He remained so 
silent that the owner of this elaborate 
structure soon forgot the disturbance 
which had resulted in the breaking of his 
diagonal ties, and crept out from the cor- 
ner to mend them. In watching the 
process, Somerset noticed that on the 
stone-work behind the web sundry names 
and initials had been cut by explorers in 
years gone by. Among these antique in- 
scriptions he observed two bright and 
clean ones, consisting of the words ‘‘ De 
Staney” and ‘‘W. Dare,” crossing each 
other at right angles. From the state of 
the stone, they could not have been cut 
more than a month before this date, and 
musing on the circumstance, Somerset 
passed the time until the sun reached the 
slit in that side of the tower, where, be- 
ginning by throwing in a streak of fire as 
narrow as a corn stalk, it enlarged its 
width till the dusty nook was flooded with 
cheerful light. It disclosed something 
lying in the corner, which on examina- 
tion proved to be a dry bone. Whether 
it was human, or had come from the ecas- 
tle larder in by-gone times, he could not 
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tell. One bone was not a whole skeleton, 
but iv made him think of Ginevra of Mo- 
dena, the heroine of the ‘' Mistletoe 
Bough,” and other cribbed and confined 
wretches, who had fallen into such traps, 
and been discovered after a cycle of years. 

The sun’s rays had travelled some way 
round the interior when Somerset’s wait- 
ing ears were at last attracted by footsteps 
above, each tread being brought down by 
the hollow turret with great fidelity. He 
hoped that with these sounds would arise 
that of a soft voice he had begun to like 
well. Indeed, during the solitary hour or 
two of his waiting there, he had pictured 
Paula straying alone on the terrace of the 
castle, looking up, noting his signal, and 
ascending to deliver him from his painful 
position by herown exertions. It seemed 
that at length his dream had been veri- 
fied. The footsteps approached the open- 
ing of the turret; and, attracted by the 
eall which Somerset now raised, began to 
descend toward him. Ina moment, not 
Paula’s face, but that of a dreary footman 
of her household, looked over the edge of 
the lowest stair. 

Somerset mastered his disappointment, 
and the man speedily fetched a ladder, 
by which means the prisoner of two 
hours ascended to the roof in safety. 
During the process he ventured to ask for 
the ladies of the house, and learned that 
they had gone out for a drive together. 

Before he left the castle, however, they 
had returned—a circumstance unexpect- 
edly made known to him by his receiv- 
ing a message, through a servant, from 
Miss Power, to the effect that she would 
be glad te see him at his convenience. 
Wondering what it could possibly mean, 
he followed the messenger to her room— 
a small modern library in the Elizabethan 
wing of the house, adjoining that in 
which the telegraph stood, and arranged 
for her temporary use till things were 
more in order. 

She was alone, sitting behind a table 
littered with letters and sketches, and 
looking fresh from her drive. Perhaps 
it was because he had been shut up in 
that dismal dungeon all the afternoon 
that he felt a quiet power in her presence, 
which at the same time charmed and re- 
freshed him. She seemed to have been 
so trained and taught that art and nature 
were one in her. 

She signified that he was to sit down, 
with a glance which would have been 





called one of indifference, if her eyes haq 
not been so tenderly constructed that on, 
could never positively say they looked 
otherwise than warmly. Finding that jo 
was going to place himself on a straight. 
backed chair some distance off, she said. 
‘** Will you sit nearer to me ?” and they, 
as if rather oppressed by her own dignity. 
she left her chair of business and flung 
herself on an ottoman which was among 
the diversified furniture of the apartment. 

**T want to consult you professionally,” 
she said, smiling. ‘‘I have been much 
impressed by your great knowledge of 
castellated architecture. Will you sit in 
that leather chair at the table, as you may 
have to take notes?” : , 

The young man assented, expressed his 
gratification, and went to the chair she 
designated. 

‘But, Mr. Somerset,” she continued. 
from the ottoman—the width of the table 
only dividing them—‘'I first should just 
like to know, and I trust you will excuse 
my inquiry, if you arean architect in prac- 
tice, or only as yet studying for the pro- 
fession ?”’ 

‘*T am just going to practice. I open 
my office on the 1st of January next,” he 
answered. 

‘You would not mind having me asa 
client—your first client?’ She was re- 
clining, and looked curiously from her 
sideway face across the table, as she said 
this. 

‘**Can youask it!” said Somerset, warm- 
ly. ‘* What are you going to build?” 

‘‘T am going to restore the castle.” 

** What, all of it ?” said Somerset, as- 
tonished at the audacity of such an un- 
dertaking. 

‘* Not the parts that are absolutely ruin- 
ous: the walls battered by the Parliament 
artillery had better remain as they are, I 
suppose. But we have begun wrong: it 
is | who should ask you, not you me.... 
I fear,” she went on, in that low note 
which was somewhat difficult to catch at 
a distance, but which he did not wish her 
to raise to a louder tone—‘‘I fear what the 
antiquarians will say if I am not very 
careful. They come here a great deal in 
summer, and if I were to do the work 
wrong, they would put my name in the 
papers as a dreadful person, willfully de- 
stroying what is by rights the property of 
all. But I must live here, as I have no 
other house, except the one in London, 
and hence I must make the place habita- 
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ble, which it hardly is at present. I do | 
hope I ean trust to your judgment ?” | 
“T hope so,” he said, with diffidence, | 


confidence, he often mistrusted himself. 
‘I am a Fellow of the Society of Anti- | 
quaries, and a Member of the Institute of 
>ritish Architects—not a Fellow of that 
body yet, though I soon shall be.” | 

“Then I am sure you must be trust- | 
worthy,” she said, with some enthusiasm. | 
“Well, what am I to do?) How do we| 
begin ?” 

Somerset began to feel more profession- 
al. what with the business chair, and the ta- 
ble, and the writing-paper, notwithstand- 
ing that these articles, and the room they 
were in, were hers instead of his: and an 
evenness of manner, which he had mo- 
mentarily lost, returned to him. ‘' The 
very first step,” he said, ‘‘is to decide upon 
the outlay. What is it to cost ?” 

He faltered a little, for it seemed to dis- 
turb the softness of their relationship to 
talk thus of hard cash. By some name- 
less sympathy with his feeling she too 
colored; but at length said, ‘* The expend- 
iture shall be what you advise.” 

‘What a heavenly client!” he thought. 
“But you must just give some idea,” he 
said, gently. ‘For the fact is, any sum, 
almost, may be spent on such a building: 
five thousand, ten thousand, twenty thou- 
sand, fifty thousand, a hundred thou- | 
sand.” 





‘“T want it done well; so suppose we | 
say a@ hundred thousand? My father’s 
solicitor—my solicitor now—says I may 
go to a hundred thousand without ex- 
travagance, if the expenditure is scattered 
over two or three years.” 

Somerset looked round for a pen. 
With her habitual quickness of insight, 
she knew what he wanted, and signified 
where one could be found. 
down £100,000. 

It was more than he had expected, and 
for a young man just beginning practice, 
and wishing to make his name known, 
the opportunity of playing with another | 
person’s money to that extent would af- 
ford an exceptionally handsome opening, 
not so much from the commission it rep- 
resented as from the attention that would 
be bestowed by the art world on such an 
undertaking. 

Paula had sunk into a reverie. ‘I 
was intending to intrust the work to Mr. 
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| architecture Havill was a quack. 


fied arrangement,” he said. 
| committing the whole undertaking to my 





Havill, a local architect,” she said. ‘ But | 
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I gathered from his conversation with 
you to-day that his ignorance of styles 
might compromise me very seriously. In 
short, though my father employed him in 
one or two little matters, it would not be 
right—even a morally culpable thing—to 


| place such an artistically valuable build- 
| ing in his hands.” 


‘* Has Mr. Havill ever been led torexpect 


| the commission ?” he asked, dubiously. 


‘He may have guessed as much. 


| have spoken of my intention to him.” 


Somerset thought over his conversa- 
tion with Havill. Well, he did not like 
Havill personally; and he had strong rea- 
sons for suspecting that in the matter of 
But 
was it quite generous to step in thus, and 
take away what would be a golden op- 
portunity to such a man of making both 


| ends meet comfortably for some years to 
| come, without giving him at least one 


chance? He reflected a little longer, and 


| then spoke out his feeling. 


‘‘T venture to propose a slightly modi- 
‘* Instead of 


hands without better proof of my ability 
to carry it out than you have at present, 


| let there be a competition between Mr. 


Havill and myself; let our rival plans 
for the restoration and enlargement be 
submitted to a committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and let the 


| choice rest with them, subject, of course, 


to your approval.” 

‘*It is indeed generous of you to sug- 
gest it.” She looked thoughtfully at him; 
he appeared to strike her in a new light. 
‘*You really recommend it?” she asked, 
as if the fairness which had prompted his 
words inclined her still more than before 
to resign herself entirely to him in the 
matter. 

‘*T do,” said Somerset, deliberately. 

‘*T will think of it, since you wish it,” 
she replied. ‘‘And now, what general 
idea have you of the plan to adopt? I 
do not positively agree to your sugges- 
tion as yet,” she added, laughing; ‘‘so I 
may perhaps ask that question.” 

Somerset, being by this time familiar 
with the general plan of the castle, took 
out his pencil and made a rough sketch. 
While he was doing it she rose, and com- 
ing slowly to the back of his chair, bent 
over him in silence. 

‘** Ah, I begin to see your conception,” 
she murmured; and the breath of her 
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words fanned his ear. He finished the | 


sketch, and held it up to her, saying, 

‘I would suggest that you walk over 
the building with Mr. Havill and myself, 
and detail your ideas to us on each por- 
tion.” 

‘*Ts it necessary ?” 

‘*Clients mostly do it.” 

‘‘T will,then. But it is too late for me 
this evening. Please meet me to-morrow 
at ten.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

AT ten o'clock they met in the same 
room, Paula appearing in a straw hat 
having a bent-up brim lined with pleated 
silk, so that it surrounded her forehead 
like a nimbus; and Somerset armed with 
sketch-book, measuring rod, ivory rule, 
and other apparatus of his craft. 

‘*And Mr. Havill?”’ said the young 
man. 

‘‘T have not decided to employ him: 
if I do, he shall go round with me inde- 
pendently of you.” 

Somerset was by no means sorry to 
hear this. His duty to Havill was done. 

‘* And now,” she said, as they walked 
on together through the passages, ‘‘ I must 
tell you that [am not a medizvalist my- 
self; and perhaps that’s a pity.” 

‘* What are you ?” 

‘I am Greek; that’s why I don’t wish 
to influence your design.” 

Somerset, as they proceeded, pointed 
out where roofs had been, and should be 
again, where gables had been pulled 
down, and where floors had vanished, 
showing her how to reconstruct their de- 
tails from marks in the walls, much as 
a comparative anatomist reconstructs an 
antediluvian from fragmentary bones and 
teeth. She appeared to be interested, list- 
ened attentively, but said little in reply. 
They were ultimately in a long narrow 
passage, indifferently lighted, when Som- 
erset, treading on a loose stone, felt a 
twinge of weakness in one knee, and knew 
in a moment that it was the result of the 
twist given by his yesterday's fall. He 
paused, leaning against the wall. 

‘What is it ?” said Paula, quickly, and 
with a sudden timidity in her voice. 

‘*T slipped down yesterday,” he said. 
“Tt will be right in a moment.” 

‘*J—ean I help you?” said Paula. But 
she did not come near him; indeed, she 





as 
modestly withdrew a little. She lookeg 
up the passage, and down the passage 
and became conscious that it was lono> 
and gloomy, and that nobody was near 
A curious coy uneasiness seemed to take 
possession of her. Whether she thouch: 
for the first time, that she had made 4 
mistake, that to wander about the cast}, 
alone with him was compromising, o» 
whether it was the mere shy instinct oj 
young maidenhood, nobody knows: }y 
she said, suddenly, ** I will get something 
for you, and return in a few minutes.” 

‘*Pray don’t; it has quite passed,” he 
said, stepping out again. 

But Paula had vanished. When she 
came back, it was in the rear of Charlotte 
De Stancy. ‘ Miss De Stancy had a tum. 
bler in one hand, half full of wine, which 
she offered him, Paula remaining in the 
background. 

He took the glass, and, to satisfy his 
companions, drank a mouthful or two, 
though there was really nothing what 
ever the matter with him beyond the 
slight ache above mentioned. Charlott 
was going to retire, but Paula said, quite 
anxiously: ‘* You will stay with me, Char 
lotte, won't you? Surely you are inter- 
ested in what I am doing ?” 

‘** What is it?” said Miss De Stancy. 

‘Planning how to mend and enlarge: 
the castle. Tell Mr. Somerset what I want 
done in the quadrangle—you know quit: 
well—and I will walk on.” 

She walked on; but instead of talking 
on the subject as directed, Charlotte and 
Somerset followed chatting on indiffer- 
ent matters. They came to an inner 
court not unlike a cloister-garth, and 
found Paula standing there. 

She met Miss De Stancy with a smile. 
‘Did you explain ?” she asked. 

‘‘T have not explained yet.” Paula 
seated herself on a stone bench, and Char- 
lotte went on: ‘‘ Miss Power thought of 
making a Greek court of this. But she 
will not tell you so herself, because it 
seems such dreadful anachronism.” 

‘*T said I would not tell any architect 
myself,” interposed Paula, correctingly. 
‘*T did not then know that he would be 
Mr. Somerset.” 

‘It is rather startling,” said Somerset. 

‘““A Greek colonnade all round, you 
said, Paula,” continued her less reticent 
companion. ‘‘A peristyle, you called it— 
you saw it in a book, don’t you remem- 
ber ‘/—and then you were going to have a 
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fountain in the middle, and statues like 
those in the British Museum.” 

‘I did say so,” remarked Paula, pull- 
ing the leaves from a young sycamore- 
tree that had sprung up between the joints 
of the paving. 

From the spot where they sat they 
could see over the roofs the upper part 
of the great tower wherein Somerset had 
met with his misadventure. The tower 
stood boldly up in the sun, and from one 
of the slits in the corner something white 
waved in the breeze. 

‘“What can that be?” said Charlotte. 

‘Is it the fluff of owls, or a handker- 
chief ?” 

“Tt is my handkerchief,” Somerset an- 
swered, carelessly. ‘‘I fixed it there with 
a stone to attract attention, and forgot to 
take it away.” 

All three looked up at the handkerchief 
with interest. ‘‘ Why did you want to 
attract attention ?” asked Paula, in a low 
voice. 

‘Oh, I fell into the turret; but I got 
out very easily.” 

‘Oh, Paula!’ said Charlotte, turning 
to her friend. 
where the man fell in, years ago, and was 
starved to death!” 


‘Starved to death?” said Paula. 


‘‘They say so. Oh, Mr. Somerset, what 
an escape!” And Charlotte De Stancy 
walked away to a point from which she 
could get a better view of the treacherous 
turret. 

‘“Whom did you think to attract?” 
asked Paula, after a pause. 

‘T thought you might see it.” 

‘‘Me personally?” And she allowed 
her clear eyes to rest upon him. 

‘‘T hoped for anybody. I thought of 
you,” said Somerset. 

She did not continue. In a moment 
she arose and went across to Miss De 
Staney. ‘Don’t you go falling down 
and becoming a skeleton,” she said— 
Somerset overheard the words, though 
Paula was unaware of it—after which 
she clasped her fingers behind Charlotte's 
neck, and smiled tenderly in her face. 

It seemed to be quite unconsciously 
done, and Somerset thought it a very 
beautiful action. Presently Paula re- 
turned to him and said, ‘‘ Mr. Somerset, 
I think we have had enough architecture 
for to-day.” 

The two women then wished him good- 
morning, and went away. Somerset, feel- 


‘‘That must be the place | 





ing that he had now every reason for 
prowling about the castle, remained near 
the spot, endeavoring to evolve some plan 
of procedure for the project entertained 
by the beautiful owner of those weather- 
seathed walls. But for a long time the 
mental perspective of his new position so 
excited the emotional side of his nature 
that he could not concentrate on feet and 
inches. As Paula’s architect (supposing 
Havill not to be admitted as a competitor), 
he must of necessity be in constant com- 
munication with her for a space of two or 
three years to come; and particularly dur- 
ing the next few months. She, doubt- 
less, cherished far too ambitious views of 
her career to feel any personal interest in 
this enforced relationship with him; but 
he would be at liberty to feel what he 
chose: and to be the victim of an unre- 
quited passion, while afforded such splen- 
did opportunities of communion with the 
one beloved, deprived that passion of its 
most deplorable features. Accessibility 
is a great point in matters of love, and 
perhaps of the two there is less misery in 
loving without return a goddess who is to 
be seen and spoken to every day, than in 
having an affection tenderly reciprocated 
by one always hopelessly removed. 

With this view of having to spend a 
considerable time in the neighborhood, 
Somerset shifted his quarters that after- 
noon from the little inn at Sleeping Green 
to the King’s Arms Hotel at Markton. He 
required more rooms in which to carry 
out Paula’s instructions than the former 
place afforded, and a more easily accessi- 
ble position. Having reached and dined 
at the King’s Arms, he found the evening 
tedious, and again strolled out in the di- 
rection of the castle. 

When he reached it, the light was de- 
clining, and a solemn stillness overspread 
the pile. The great tower was in full 
view. That spot of white which looked 
like a pigeon fluttering from the loop-hole 
was his handkerchief, still hanging in the 
place where he had left it. His eyes yet 
lingered on the walls, when he noticed, 
with surprise, that the handkerchief sud- 
denly vanished. 

Believing that the breeze, though weak 
below, may have been strong enough at 
that height to blow it into the turret, and 
in no hurry to get off the premises, he 
leisurely climbed up to find it, ascending 
by the second staircase, crossing the roof, 
and going to the top of the treacherous 
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turret. The ladder by which he had es- 
caped still stood within it, and beside the 
ladder he beheld the dim outline of a wo- 


man, in a meditative attitude, holding his | 


handkerchief in her hand. 

Somerset felt himself an intruder, and 
softly withdrew. When he had reached 
the ground, he looked up. A girlish form 
was standing at the top of the tower look- 
ing over the parapet upon him—possibly 
not seeing him, for it was dark on the 
lawn. 

It was either Miss De Stancy or Paula: 
one of them had gone there alone for his 
handkerchief, and had remained awhile, 
pondering on his escape. But which ? 
‘If I were not a faint-heart, I should run 
all risk and wave my hat or kiss my hand 
to her, whoever she is,” he thought. But 
he was faint-hearted in the circumstances, 
and did not do either, feeling that, if it 
were Paula, her acquaintance was too pre- 
cious a thing to be trifled with, even by 
an act which would easily have borne the 
interpretation of playful gallantry. 

So he lingered about silently in the 
shades, and then thought of strolling to 
his rooms at Markton. Just at leaving, 
as he passed under the inhabited wing, 
whence one or two lights now blinked, he 
heard a piano, and a voice singing ‘‘ The 
Mistletoe Bough.” The song had proba- 
bly been suggested to the romantic fancy 
of the singer by her visit to the scene of 
his captivity. 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE identity of the lady whom he had 
seen on the tower, and afterward heard 
singing, was established the next day. 

‘*T have been thinking,” said Paula, on 
meeting him, ‘‘that you may require ¢ 
studio on the premises. If so, the one I 
showed you yesterday as suitable for such 
a purpose is at your service. If I employ 
Mr. Havill to compete with you, I will of- 
fer him a similar one.” 

Somerset did not decline; and when 
they had discussed further arrangements, 
she added, ‘‘ In the same room you will 
find the handkerchief that was left on the 
tower.” 

‘Ah, I saw that it was gone. Some- 
body brought it down?” 

**T did,” she quietly remarked, looking 
up for a second from under her shady 
hat brim. 








‘*T am much obliged’to you.” 

‘*Oh no—that’s not necessary. I went 
up last night to see where the accident 
happened, and there I found it. Whey 
you came up, were you in search of it, oy 
did you want me ?” 

‘Then she saw me,” he thought. “| 
went for the handkerchief only ; | 
not aware that you were there,” he 
swered, simply. It could hardly be 
doubted that she was quite unconscious 
of any sentimental meaning which might 
have been attached to her words, * Did 
you want me?” and he involuntarily 
sighed. . 

It was very soft, but she might have 
heard him, for there was great interest in 
her voice as she continued, ‘‘ And then 
you saw me and went back ?” 

“T did not know it was you; I saw that 
some lady was there, and I would not dis- 
turb her. I wondered all the evening if 
it were you.” 

Paula blushed to a mild degree, and 
hastened to explain. ‘‘ We understood 
that you would stay to dinner, and as you 
did not come in, we wondered where you 
were. That made me think of your acci- 
dent, and after dinner I went up to the 
place where it happened.” 

Somerset almost wished she had not ex- 
plained so lucidly; he would have pre- 
ferred to muse on her motive in going 
there as on some sweet mystery. 

And now followed the exciting days to 
which his position as her architect, or, at 
worst, as one of her two architects, natu- 
rally led. His anticipations were for once 
surpassed by the reality. Perhaps Som- 
erset’s inherent unfitness for a profession- 
al life under ordinary circumstances was 
oniy proved by his great zest for it now. 
Had he been in regular practice, with 
numerous other clients, instead of having 
made a start with this one, he merely 
would have totally neglected their busi- 
ness in his exclusive attention to Paula’s. 

The idea of a competition between Som- 
erset and Havill had been highly approved 
by Paula’s solicitor, but she would not 
assent to it as yet, seeming quite vexed 
that Somerset should not have taken the 
good the gods provided, without question- 
ing her justice to Havill. The room she 
had offered him was prepared as a studio. 
Drawing-boards and Whatman’s paper 
were sent for, and in a few days Somerset 
began serious labor. His first require- 
ment was a clerk or two, to do the drudg- 
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ery of measuring and figuring; but for 
the present he preferred to sketch alone. 
Sometimes, in measuring the outworks of 
the castle, he ran against Havill strolling 
about with no apparent object, who be- 
stowed on him an envious nod, and pass- 
ed by. 

“T hope you will not roughly make 
your sketches,” she said, looking in upon 
him one day, with serio-playfulness, as he 
sat in the room which had been lent him, 
“and then go away to your studio in 
London, and think of your other buildings 
and forget mine. Iam in haste to begin, 
and wish you not to neglect me.” 

‘‘T have no other building to think of,” 
said Somerset, rising and placing a chair 
for her. ‘‘I had not begun practice, as 
you may know. I have nothing else in 
hand but your castle.” 

‘‘T suppose I ought not to say I am 
glad of it; but it is an advantage to have 
an architect all to one’s self. The archi- 


tect whom I at first thought of told me, 
before I knew you, that if I placed the 
castle in his hands, he would undertake 
no other commission till its completion.” 
‘*T agree to the same,” said Somerset. 
‘“‘T don’t wish to bind you,” she return- 
‘But I hinder you now—do pray go 


ed. 
on without reference tome. When will 
there be some drawing for me to see ?” 

‘*T will take care that it shall be soon.” 

He had a metallic tape in his hand, and 
went out of the room to take some dimen- 
sion in the corridor. As the assistant 
for whom he had advertised had not ar- 
rived, he attempted to fix the end of the 
tape by sticking his penknife through the 
ring into the wall. Paula looked on at 
a distance. 

‘*T will hold it,” she said, after watch- 
ing in silence for some time, and seeing 
his difficulty. 

She went to the required corner, and 
held the end in its place. She had taken 
it the wrong way, and Somerset went 
over and placed it properly in her fingers, 
carefully avoiding to touch them. He 
did this without speaking; he had in- 
stinetively discovered as one of her pe- 
culiarities'that she did not care to be spok- 
en to on these occasions. She obedient- 
ly raised her hand to the corner again, 
and stood till he had finished, when she 
absently murmured, “‘ Is that all ?” 

‘** That is all,” said Somerset. ‘‘ Thank 
you.” 

Without further speech, she looked at 





his sketch-book, while he marked down 
the lines just acquired. 

‘*You said, the other day,” she ob- 
served, ‘‘ that early Gothic-work might 
be known by the under-cutting, or some- 
thing to that effect. I have looked in 
Rickman and the Oxford Glossary, but I 
can not quite understand what you meant.” 

It was only too evident to her lover, 
from the way in which she turned to 
him, that she had looked in Rickman and 
the Glossary, and was thinking of nothing 
in the world but of the subject of her in- 
quiry. 

‘*T can show you, by actual example, 
if you will come to the chapel,” he re- 
turned, hesitatingly. 

‘‘Don’t go on purpose to show me. 
When you are there on your own ac- 
count, I will come in.” 

‘*T shall be there in half an hour.” 

“Very well,” said Paula. She looked 
out of a window, and, seeing Miss De 
Stancy on the terrace, left him. 

Somerset stood thinking of what he 
had said. He had no occasion whatever 
to go into the chapel of the castle that 
day. He had been tempted by her words 
to say he would be there, and ‘‘half an 
hour” had come to his lips almost with- 
out his knowledge. This flirtation—if it 
were not anything more serious—was 
growing tender. What had passed be- 
tween them amounted to an appointment; 
they were going to meet in the most soli- 
tary chamber of the whole solitary pile. 
Could it be that Paula had well consid- 
ered this in replying with her passive 
‘Very well”? Probably not. She might 
think of it between now and then, and 
might not come. 

Somerset proceeded to the chapel, and 
waited. With the progress of the sec- 
onds toward the half-hour, he began to 
discover that a wild and breathless adora- 
tion of this girl had risen within him. 
Yet so imaginative was his passion that 
he hardly knew a single feature of her 
countenance well enough to remember it 
in her absence. The meditative judg- 
ment of things and men which had been 
his habit up to the moment of seeing her 
in the Baptist chapel seemed to have left 
him—nothing remained but a distracting 
wish to be always near her, and it was 
quite with dismay that he recognized 
what immense importance he was attach- 
ing to the question whether she would 
keep the trifling engagement or not. 
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The chapel of Stancy Castle was a si- 
lent place, heaped up in corners with a 
lumber of old panels, frame-work, and 
broken colored: glass. . Here no clock 
could be heard beating out the hours of 
the day; here no voice of priest or deacon 
had for generations uttered the daily serv- 
ice denoting how the year rolls on. The 
stagnation of the spot was sufficient to 
draw Somerset’s thoughts for a moment 
from the subject which absorbed them, 
and he said to himself, ‘So, too, will time 
triumph over all this fervor within me.” 

The sombre mood quite vanished when, 
lifting his eyes from the floor, on which 
his foot had been tapping nervously, he 
saw Paula standing at the other end. It 
was not so pleasant when he also saw 
that Mrs. Goodman accompanied her. 
The latter lady, however, obligingly re- 
mained where was resting, while 
Paula came forward, and, as usual, paused 
on a half-smile without speaking. 

‘It is in this little arcade that the ex- 
ample occurs,” said Somerset. 

‘*‘Oh yes,” she answered, turning to 
look at it. 

‘*Karly piers, capitals, and mouldings 
generally alternate with deep hollows, so 
as to form strong shadows. Now look 
under the abacus of this capital; you will 
find the stone hollowed out wonderfully ; 
and also in this arch-mould. It is often 
difficult to understand how it could be 
done without cracking off the stone. The 
difference between this and late work can 
be felt by the hand even better than it 
can be seen.”” He suited the action to the 
word, and placed his hand in the hollow. 

She listened attentively, then stretched 
up her own hand to test the cutting as he 
had done; she was not quite tall enough; 
she would step upon this piece of wood. 
Having done so, she tried again, and suc- 
ceeded in putting her finger on the spot. 
No; she could not understand it through 
her glove even now. She pulled off her 
glove, and then, when her hand rested in 
the stone channel, her eyes became ab- 
stracted in an intent effort at realization, 
the ideas derived through her hand pass- 
ing into her face. 

‘‘No, I am not sure now,” she com- 
plained. 

Somerset placed his own hand in the 
cavity. Now their two hands were close 
together again. They had been close to- 
gether half an hour earlier, and he had 
sedulously avoided touching hers. He 


she 





dared not let such an accident happen 
now. And yet—surely she saw the situ- 
ation! Was the inscrutable Seriousness 
with which she applied herself to his Jes. 
son a mockery? There was such a bot: 
tomless depth in her seductive eyes that jt 
was absolutely impossible to guess truly. 
Let it be that destiny alone had ruled that 
their hands should be together a second 
time. 

All rumination was cut short by an im- 
pulse. He gently seized her forefingey 
between his own finger and thumb, and 
drew it along the hollow, saying, ‘That 
is the curve I mean.”’ 

Somerset’s hand was hot and trem- 
bling; Paula’s, on the contrary, was cool 
and soft as an infant's. 

‘* Now the arch-mould,” continued he. 
‘‘There—the depth of that cavity is tre- 
mendous, and it is not geometrical, as in 
later work.” He drew her unresisting 
fingers from the capital to the arch, and 
laid them in the little trench as before. 

She allowed them to rest quietly there 
till he relinquished them. ‘‘ Thank you,” 
she then said, softly, withdrawing her 
hand, brushing the dust from her finger- 
tips, and putting on her glove, to do 
which she turned a little aside, her glance 
falling to the ground. 

Her imperception of his feeling was the 
very sublimity of maiden innocence, if it 
were real; if not, well, the coquetry was 
no great sin. But he would not think 
of it as pretense or flirtation; the divine 
calmness of her beauty, in the young 
man’s eye, was stained by such common- 
place suppositions. 

‘*Mr. Somerset, will you allow me to 
have the Greek court I mentioned ?” she 
asked, tentatively, after a long break in 
their discourse, as she scanned the green 
stones along the base of the arcade, with 
a conjectural countenance as to his reply. 

‘** Will your own feeling for the genius 
of the place allow you ?” 

‘‘T am not a medizvalist: I am an 
eclectic.” 

‘*' You don’t dislike your own house on 
that account ?” 

‘*T did at first—I don’t so much now. 

.I should love it, and adore every 
stone, and think feudalism the only true 
romance of life, if—” 

‘* What ?” 

‘Tf I were a De Stancy, and the castle 
the long home of my forefathers.” 

Somerset was a little surprised at the 
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avowal: the minister’s words on the ef- 
fects of her new environment recurred to 
his mind. ‘‘ Miss De Stancy doesn’t think 
so, he said. ‘‘She cares nothing about 
those things.” 

Paula now turned to him: hitherto her 
remarks had been sparingly spoken, her 
eves being directed elsewhere. ‘‘ Yes, that 
is very strange, is it not ?” she said. ‘*But 
it is owing to the joyous freshness of her 
nature, Which precludes her from dwell- 
ing on the past—indeed, the past is no 
more to her than it is to a sparrow or 
robin. She is scarcely an instance of the 
wearing out of old families, fora younger 
mental constitution than hers I never 
knew.” 

‘‘ Unless that very simplicity represents 
the second childhood of her line, rather 
than her own exclusive character.” 

Paula shook her head. ‘‘In spite of 
the Greek court, she is more Greek than I.” 

‘You represent science rather than art, 
perhaps.” 

‘*How ?” she asked, quickly, glancing 
from under her hat, without moving her 
head quite far enough for direct vision. 

“T mean,” he answered, quietly—for 
though he loved Paula, he was not so 
much in awe of her as to shirk honest 
statements—‘' I mean that you represent 
the march of mind—the steam-ship, and 
the railway, and the thoughts that shake 
mankind.” 

She weighed his words, and said, slow- 
ly: ‘‘ Ah, yes: you allude to my father. 
My father was a great man; but I am 
more and more forgetting his greatness: 
that kind of greatness is what a woman 
can never truly enter into. Iam less and 
less his daughter every day that goes by.” 

She walked away a few steps to rejoin 
the excellent Mrs. Goodman, who, as 
Somerset still perceived, was waiting for 
Paula at the discreetest of distances in the 
shadows at the further end of the building. 
Surely Paula’s voice had faltered, and 
she had turned to hide a tear: were he 
sure of that, the ambiguous manner, 
which he could not unriddle, would have 
no sinister mocking meaning in it, but 
would be the spontaneous peculiarity of 
her nature. 

She came back again. , ‘‘ Did you know 
that my father made half the railways in 
Europe, including that one over there ?” 
she said, waving her little gloved hand in 
the direction whence low rumbles were 
occasionally heard during the day. 


eee 

‘* How did you know ?” 

‘*Miss De Stancy told me a little; and 
I then found his name and doings were 
quite familiar to me.” 

Curiously enough, or perhaps natural- 
ly, since it was a main line of railway, 
with his words there came through the 
broken windows the murmur of a train in 
the distance, sounding clearer and more 
clear. It was nothing to listen to, yet 
they both listened, till the increasing noise 
suddenly broke off into dead silence. 

‘Tt has gone into the tunnel,” said 
Paula. ‘‘ Have you seen the tunnel my 
father made? The curves are said to be a 
triumph of science. There is nothing else 
like it in this part of England.” 

‘‘There is not: Ihave heard so. But I 
have not seen it.” 

‘*Do you think it a thing more to be 
proud of that one’s father should have 
made a great tunnel and railway like 
that, than that one’s remote ancestor 
should have built a great castle like this?” 

What could Somerset say? It would 
have required a casuist to decide whether 
his answer should depend upon his con- 
viction, or upon the family ties of such a 
questioner. His own family had been 
rather of the high old-fashioned sort; he 
himself was rather an artist than a man of 
science; and had his interrogator been a 
De Stancy, there is not much doubt about 
the answer that would have risen sponta- 
neously to his lips. ‘‘From a modern 
point of view, railways are, no doubt, 
things more to be proud of than castles,” 
he said, ‘‘though perhaps I myself, from 
mere association, should decide in favor of 
the ancestor who built the castle.” The 
serious anxiety that Somerset threw into 
his observation, as if nothing but honest 
truth were available, was more than the 
circumstance required. But she herself 
was in such a thoughtful mood that mere 
politeness without conviction would, after 
all, hardly have met the case. ‘‘To de- 
sign great engineering works,” he added, 
musingly, and without the least eye to 
the disparagement of her parent, ‘ re- 
quires no doubt a leading mind. But to 
execute them requires, of course, only a 
following mind.” 

His reply troubled her; and there was 
a distinct reproach conveyed by her slight 
movement toward Mrs. Goodman. He 
saw it, and was grieved that he should 
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over and inspect that famous tunnel of 
your father’s,” he added, gently. ‘‘It 
will be a pleasant study for this after- 
noon.” 

She wentaway. ‘‘Iam no man of the 
world,” he thought. ‘‘I am a fool. I 
shall not win her respect; much less her 
love!” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


SoMERSET did not forget what he had 
planned, and when lunch was over, he 
walked away through the trees. The 
tunnel was more diflicult of discovery 
than he had anticipated, and it was only 
after considerable winding among green 
lanes, whose deep ruts were like canons 
of Colorado in miniature, that he reached 
the slope in the distant upland where the 
tunnel began. <A road stretched over its 
crest, and thence along one side of the 
railway cutting. 

He there unexpectedly saw standing 
Miss Power’s carriage; and on drawing 
nearer he found it to contain Paula her- 
self, Miss De Stancy, and Mrs. Goodman. 

‘‘How singular!” exclaimed Miss De 
Stancy, gayly. 

‘Tt is most natural,” said Paula, quiet- 
ly. ‘‘In the morning two people discuss 
a feature in the landscape, and in the aft- 
ernoon each has a desire to see it from 
what the other has said of it. Therefore 
they meet.” 

Now Paula had distinctly heard Som- 
erset declare that he was going to walk 
there; how, then, could she say this so 
coolly ?. It was with a pang at his heart 
that he returned to his old thought of her 
being possibly a finished coquette and dis- 
sembler. Whatever she might be, she 
was not a creature starched very stiffly by 
Puritanism. 

Somerset looked down on the mouth of 
the tunnel. The absurdity of the popu- 
lar commonplace that science, steam, and 
travel must always be unromantic and 
hideous, was proved on the spot. On ei- 
ther slope of the deep cutting, green with 
long grass, grew drooping young trees of 
ash, beech, and other flexible varieties, 
their foliage almost concealing the actual 
railway which ran along the bottom, its 
thin steel rails gleaming like silver threads 
in the depths. The vertical front of the 
tunnel, faced with brick that had once 
been red, was now weather-stained, lich- 





ened, and mossed over in harmonious 
hues of rusty browns, pearly grays, anq 
neutral greens, at the very base appear- 
ing a little blue-black spot like a mouso. 
hole—the tunnel’s mouth. 

The carriage was drawn up quite close 
to the wood railing, and Paula was look. 
ing down at the same time with him: but 
she was so reserved and undecipherable 
that he made no remark to her. 

Mrs. Goodman broke the silence by say- 
ing, ‘‘ If it were not a railway, we should 
call it a lovely dell.” 

Somerset agreed with her, adding that 
it was so charming that he felt inclined to 
go down. 

‘‘Tf you do, perhaps Miss Power wil] 
order you up again, as a trespasser,” said 
Charlotte De Stancy. ‘‘ You are one of 
the largest share-holders in the railway, 
are you not, Paula ?” : 

Miss Power did not reply. 

‘*T suppose, as the road is partly yours, 
you might walk all the way to London 
along the rails, if you wished, might you 
not, dear ?” Charlotte continued. 

Paula smiled, and said, ‘‘ No, of course 
not.” 

Somerset, feeling himself superfluous, 
raised his hat to his comp2nions as if he 
meant not to see them again for a while, 
and began to descend by some steps cut in 
the earth, when Miss De Stancy asked 
Mrs. Goodman to accompany her to a bar- 
row over the top of the tunnel; and they 
left the carriage, Paula remaining alone. 

Down Somerset plunged through the 
long grass, bushes, late summer flowers, 
moths, and caterpillars, vexed with him- 
self that he had come there, since Paula 
was so inscrutable, and humming the 
notes of some song he did not know. The 
tunnel that had seemed so small from 
the surface was a vast archway when he 
reached its mouth, which emitted, as a 
contrast to the sultry heat on the slopes 
of the cutting, a cool breeze, that had 
travelled a mile underground from the 
other end. Far away in the darkness of 
this silent subterranean corridor he could 
see that other end as a mere speck of light. 

When he had conscientiously admired 
the construction of the massive archi- 
vault, and the majesty of its nude ungar- 
nished walls, he looked up the slope at 
the carriage; it was so small to the eye 
that it might have been: made for a per- 
formance by canaries, Paula’s face being 
still smaller, as she leaned back in her 
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seat, idly looking down at him. There 
seemed something supercilious in her atti- 
tude of criticism, and to be no longer the 
subject of her contemplation, he entered 
the tunnel out of her sight. 

In the middle of the speck of light be- 
fore him appeared a speck of black; and 
then a shrill whistle, dulled by millions 
of tons of earth, reached his ears from 
thence. It was what he had been on his 
guard against all the time—a passing 
train; and instead of taking the trouble 
to come out of the tunnel, he stepped into 
a recess till the train had rattled past, and 
vanished onward round a curve. 

Somerset still remained where he had 
placed himself, mentally balancing sci- 
ence against art, the grandeur of this fine 
piece of construction against that of the 
castle, and thinking whether Paula’s fa- 
ther had not, after all, the best of it, when 
all at once he saw Paula's form confront- 
ing him at the entrance to the tunnel. 
He instantly went forward into the light 
where she was: to his surprise, she was as 
pale as a lily. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Somerset!” she exclaimed, 
impulsively. ‘‘ You ought not to fright- 
en me so—indeed you ought not. The 
train came out almost as soon as you had 
gone in, and as you did not return, an ac- 
cident was possible.” 

Somerset at once perceived that he had 
been to blame in not thinking of this. 

‘*Please do forgive my thoughtlessness 
in not reflecting how it would strike you,” 
he pleaded. ‘‘I—IseeI havealarmed you.” 

Her alarm was, indeed, much greater 
than he had at first thought: she trem- 
bled so much that she was obliged to sit 
down, at which he went up to her, full of 
solicitousness. 

“You ought not to have done it!” 
she said, petulantly,. keeping her face 
turned away, and trying to calm her agi- 
tation. ‘I naturally thought—any per- 
son would—” 

Somerset, perhaps wisely, said nothing 
at this outburst; the cause of her vexa- 
tion was, plainly enough, his perception 
of her discomposure. He stood looking 
in another direction, till in a few mo- 
ments she had risen to her feet again, 
quite calm. 

‘“It would have been dreadful,” she 
said, with faint gayety, as the color re- 
turned to her face, ‘‘if I had lost my ar- 
chitect, and been obliged to engage Mr. 
Havill without an alternative.” 





It rather spoiled what had gone be 
but perhaps she intended to spoil it. 

“IT was really in no danger; but of 
course I ought to have considered,” }e 
said. 

‘*T knew there was no great danger to 
a person exercising ordinary discretion.” 
she returned, coolly. ‘I am now going 
up again. What do you think of the 
tunnel ?” 

They were crossing the railway to as. 
cend by the opposite path, Somerset keep. 
ing his eye on the interior of the tunnel 
for safety, when suddenly there arose a 
noise and shriek from the contrary direc- 
tion behind the trees. Both knew in a 
moment what it meant, and each seized 
the other as they rushed off the perma 
nent way. The ideas of both had been so 
centred on the tunnel as the source of 
danger, that the probability of a train 
from the opposite quarter had been for- 
gotten. It rushed past them, causing 
Paula’s dress, hair, and ribbons to flutter 
violently, and blowing up the fallen 
leaves in a shower over their shoulders. 

Neither spoke, and they went up sev- 
eral steps, holding each other tightly by 
the hand, till, becoming conscious of the 
act, she withdrew hers; whereupon Som- 
erset stopped and looked her in the face; 
but her eyes were averted toward the tun- 
nel wall. 

‘* What an escape!” he said. 

‘“We were not so very near, I think,” 
she answered, quickly, still gliding up- 
ward. 

They reached the top at last, and the 
new level and open air seemed to give her 
a new mind. ‘I don’t see the carriage 
anywhere,” she said, in the common tones 
of civilization. 

He thought it had gone over the crest 
of the hill; he would accompany her till 
they reached it. 

‘*No—please—I would rather not; I 
ean find it very well.” Before he could 
say more, she had inclined her head and 
smiled, and was on her way alone. 

The tunnel cutting appeared a dreary 
gulf enough now to the young man, as 
he stood leaning over the rails above it, 
beating the herbage with his stick. For 
some minutes he could not criticise or 
weigh her conduct; the warmth of her 
presence still encircled him. He recalled 
her face as it had looked out at him from 
under the white silk puffing of her black 
hat, and the speaking power of her eyes 
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at the moment of danger. The breadth 
of that clear-complexioned forehead—al- 
most concealed by the masses of brown 
hair bundled up around it—signified that 
if her disposition were oblique and insin- 
cere enough for trifling, coquetting, or in 
any way making a fool of him, she had 
the intellect to do it cruagly well. 

But it was ungenerous to ruminate too 
curiously. A girl not an actress by pro- 
fession could hardly turn pale artificially 
as she had done, though perhaps mere 
fright meant nothing, and would have 
arisen in her just as readily had he been 
one of the laborers on her estate. Upon 
the whole, it was a perplexity. 

The reflection that such feeling as she 
had exhibited could have no tender mean- 
ing returned upon him with masterful 
force when he thought of her wealth and 
the social position into which she had 
drifted. Somerset, being of a solitary and 
studious nature, was not quite competent 
to estimate precisely the disqualifying ef- 
fect, if any, of her Nonconformity, her 
newness of blood, and other things, 
among the old county families establish- 
ed round her; but the toughest prejudices, 
he thought, were not likely to be long in- 
vulnerable to such sweetness of manner, 


beauty, and brightness of intellect as 


Paula’s. When she emerged, as she was 
plainly about to do, from the comparative 
seclusion in which she had been living 
since her father’s death, she would inevi- 
tably win her way among her neighbors. 
She would become the local topie. For- 
tune-hunters would learn of her existence, 
and draw near in shoals. What chance 
would there then be for him ? 

The points in his favor were indeed 
few, but they were just enough to keep a 
tantalizing hope alive. Modestly leaving 
out of count his personal and intellectual 
qualifications, he thought of his family. 
It was an old stock enough, though not 
arich one. His great-uncle had been the 
well-known Vice-Admiral Sir Armstrong 
Somerset, who served his country well in 
the Baltic, the Indies, China, and the Ca- 
ribbean Sea. His grandfather had been 
a notable metaphysician. His father, the 
Royal Academician, was popular, though 
he had unhappily allowed his fortune to 
drop in the rear of his reputation by rea- 
son of his idle and easy nature, so that 
men with one-fifth his talent easily 
made ten times his income. But perhaps 
this was not the sort of reasoning likely 





to occupy the mind of a young woman: 
the personal aspect of the situation was 
in such circumstances of far more im- 
port. He had come as a wandering stran- 
ger—that possibly lent some interest to 
him in her eyes. He was installed in an 
office which would necessitate free com- 
munion with her for some time to come; 
that was another advantage, and would 
be a still greater one if she showed, as 
Paula seemed disposed to do, such artistic 
sympathy with his work as to follow up 
with interest the details of its progress. 

The carriage did not re-appear, and he 
went on toward Markton, disinclined to 
return again that day to the studio which 
had been prepared for him at the castle. 
He heard feet brushing the grass behind 
him, and looking round, saw the Baptist 
minister. 

‘*T have just come from the village,” 
said Mr. Woodwell, who looked worn and 
weary, his boots being covered with dust, 
‘‘and I have learned that which confirms 
my fears for her.” 

‘*For Miss Power ?” 

‘*Most assuredly.” 

‘‘What danger is there ?” said Somer- 
set, with forced backwardness. 

‘*The temptations of her position have 
become too much for her! She is going 
out of mourning next week, and will give 
a large dinner party on the occasion; for 
though the invitations are partly in the 
name of her relative Mrs. Goodman, they 
must come from her. The guests are to 
include people of old Cavalier families 
who would have treated her grandfather, 
sir, and even her father, with scorn for 
their religion and connections; also the 
parson and curate—yes, actually people 
who believe in the Apostolic Succession ; 
and, what’s more, they’re coming. My 
opinion is that it has all arisen from her 
friendship with Miss De Stancy.”’ 

‘* Well,” cried Somerset, warmly, ‘‘ this 
only shows liberality of feeling on both 
sides. I suppose she has invited you as 
well?” 

‘*She has not invited me... . Mr. Som- 
erset, notwithstanding your erroneous 
opinions on important matters, I speak 
to you as a friend, and I tell you that she 
has never in her secret heart forgiven 
that sermon of mine in which I likened 
her to the church at Laodicea. I admit 
the words were harsh, but I was doing my 
duty, and if the case arose to-morrow, I 
would do it again. Her displeasure is a 
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deep grief to me, but I serve One greater 
than she.... You, of course, are invited 
to this dinner ?” 

‘*T have heard nothing of it,” murmur- 
ed the young man. 

Their paths diverged; and when Som- 
erset reached the King’s Arms Hotel, he 
was informed that somebody was waiting 
to see him. 

‘*Man or woman?” he asked. 

The landlady, who always liked to re- 
ply in person to Somerset’s inquiries, ap- 
parently thinking him, by virtue of his 
drawing implements and liberality of 
payment, a possible lord of Burleigh, 
came forward, and said it was certainly 
not a woman, but whether man or boy 
she could not say. ‘‘His name is Mr. 
Dare,” she added. 

‘*Oh—that man,” he said. 

Somerset went up stairs, along the pas- 
sage, down two steps, round the angle, and 
so on to the rooms reserved for him in this 
rambling edifice of stage-coach memories, 
where he found Dare waiting. Dare came 
forward, pulling out the cutting of an ad- 
vertisement. 

‘*Mr. Somerset, this is yours, I believe, 
from the Architectural World.” 

Somerset said that he had inserted it. 

‘*T think I should suit your purpose as 
assistant very well.” 

‘** Are youan architect's draughtsman ?” 

‘*Not specially. I have some knowl- 
edge of the same, and want to increase it.” 

‘*T thought you were a photographer.” 





‘Also of photography,” said Dare 
witha bow. ‘‘ Though but an amateyp in 
that art, I can challenge comparison wit} 
Regent Street or Broadway.” 

Somerset looked upon his table. Tyo 
letters only, addressed in initials, were 
lying there as answers to his advertise. 
ment. He askgl Dare to wait, and Jook. 
ed them over. Neither was satisfactory. 
On this account, he overcame his slight 
feeling against Mr. Dare, and put a ques- 
tion to test that gentleman’s capacities, 
‘‘How would you measure the front of 
a building, including windows, doors, 
mouldings, and every other feature, for 
a ground plan, so as to combine the great- 
est accuracy with the greatest dispatch /” 

‘*Tn running dimensions,” said Dare. 

As this was the particular kind of work 
he wanted done, Somerset thought the an- 
swer promising. Coming to terms with 
Dare, he requested the would-be student 
of architecture to wait at the castle the 
next day, and dismissed him. 

A quarter of an hour later, when Dare 
was taking a walk in the country, he 
drew from his pocket eight other letters 
addressed to Somerset in initials, which. 
to judge by their style and stationery, 
were from men far superior to those two 
whose communications alone Somerset 
had seen. Dare looked them over for a 
few seconds as he strolled on, then tore 
them into minute fragments, and, bury- 
ing them under the leaves in the ditch, 
whistled, and went on his way again. 





Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


R. JUSTIN McCARTHY, in his History of 
N Our Own Times, speaks very freely of Eng- 
land and the British government, criticising it 
without mercy for its conduct in China, and 
for its want of intelligence of the American 
situation during our civil war. Indeed, he 
writes as frankly, and finds fanlt with John 
Bull as cordially, as a Yankee; but, so far as 
we have observed, John Bull takes it in per- 
fectly good part, and apparently accepts it all 
as probably true. That Mr. McCarthy is an 
Irishman has not induced a single sneerer to 
say, “ Of course”; but the acquiescence is ob- 
viously due to the consciousness that the his- 
torian has no malign purpose, and that the 
critic is plainly correct. Joln Bull bears sharp 
strictures with great equanimity. He has a 
kind of good-natured, thick-skinned feeling to- 
ward other nations, as if they were amusing 
or insignificant. The typical John Bull is like 





Sir Robert Peel in Punch’s caricature of the 
Minister as the King of Brobdingnag holding 
the droll little Lilliputian Disraeli upon the 
palm of his hand, and regarding him with fat- 
witted curiosity. 

But Cousin Jonathan is of a more sensitive 
temperament. The London Spectator said the 
other day that America was very powerful and 
very prosperous and very peaceful, but that 
we had done nothing to help other nations 
when suffering or struggling; in fact, that we 
had plenty of lodging room, and plenty to eat 
and drink, and cared little for the spiritual or 
material starvation of the world beyond. The 
Spectator has received a great many American 
slaps in consequence. Nobody shall say an ill 
word of us without a reply. So, also, Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant White recently raised the question 
about the city of New York, whether growing 
bigger is growing better—whether, except in 
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size, We have made such immense progress. 
Indeed, as laudator temporis acti, Mr. White 
made a very pretty plea for the days that are 
nomore. But he has been “ picked up” on all 
sides, and the neat Latin phrase for laureate 
of departed days has been sententiously trans- 
Jated “grumbler.” The year 1881 has no in- 
tention whatever of acknowledging that any 
earlier year had any advantage, and the critic 
who whispers that if Gerster and Bernhardt 
are very well, yet that Malibran and Rachel 
were not ill, is evidently regarded as a mum- 
my, a fossil, an antediluvian, a prehistoric fly 
in amber. 

But why should we turn our backs so se- 
yerely upon the past? Mr. White suggests, 
for instance, that the City Hall is as pretty a 
piece of architecture as the Post-office. But 
he is not a Goth for holding that opinion. He 
says that those who heard Sontag and Jenny 
Lind (hear! hear!) heard quite as charming 
singing as any that the New-Yorker in the 
present year of grace hears. If any preux 
chevalier wishes to break a lance upon that 
point, the Easy Chair will gladly enter the 
lists, wearing the colors of the diva Lind. He 
also asserts that the Philharmonic orchestra 
is mainly composed of Germans, and that, in 
fact, very much of our music is a foreign mi- 
gration, and, as it were, a foreign camp upon 
our soil. Is his assertion incorrect?) We might 
prefer to call it seed rather than camp, and 
seed cast upon the kindliest soil; but how 
many of our chief musicians are not, as he 
says, Germans or other countrymen ? 

We do not complain. We gladly own it. 
We are exceedingly obliged to Mein Herr for 
coming over the sea, and bringing Bach and 
Handel and Haydn ard Beethoven and all the 
tuneful masters with him. We are very glad 
that their welcome has been such as to prove 
that we appreciate the great works as well as 
the hearers of the Berlin Sing-Akademie, or 
the Paris Conservatoire, or the Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus. The immense trooping hitherward 
of the artists of every degree is a noble tribute 
to the land and to the city. But the fact, 
nevertheless, remains as Mr. White points out. 
It is Mein Herr who conducts and plays, and 
it is Jonathan who listens and pays. The oth- 
er evening, during the holidays, the Easy Chair 
heard a delightful performance of the Messi- 
ah. A great many evenings ago, in the holi- 
days of other years, it heard the same oratorio 
in Boston, sung by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of that musical city. 1f the numbers of 
the more recent chorus were greater, if the 
“attack” was somewhat more vigorous, and 
the shading more delicate, and if in Mr. Hen- 
schel there was a master of that style of mu- 
sic, it is still true that the earlier performance 
was wholly domestic. It was virtually a Bos- 
ton work. In the more recent performance, 
the chorus was doubtless largely native, but 
the orchestra and the conductor and the chief 
solo singers were not. The performance was, 
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perhaps, finer; but again, as our critic remarks, 
it was not our own domestic production. It 
was an exotic. Most of the music that we 
hear, except at the minstrels’, is an exotic. 
Malibran was an exotic, and Braham, and Grisi, 
and Jenny Lind, and Knoop, and Caradori Al- 
lan. The critic does not deny it. We under- 
stand him to ask us only why we take airs 
upon our currant bushes because we tie roses 
to them. 

Doubtless the Germans, bringing gifts of 
music, have taught us what and how to ad- 
mire. They found a kindly soil, we say, and 
they have cultivated it well. But it was a 
cultivable soil, and it has brought forth fruit, 
some fifty, some an hundred fold. As we recall 
the evenings at the Handel and Haydn, we do 
not remember a single score in the hand of 
any listener. Yet, sitting where we could 
overlook the great mass of the great audience 
at the late performance, we saw that there 
were scores of scores, if not hundreds of them, 
in the hands of ingenuous youth; and even 
Hortensia, who sleeps severely and reproving- 
ly at the frivolous Italian opera, held a large 
book and her eyes solemnly open, during the 
whole evening at the Oratorio. The immense 
advances of a generation in our musical taste 
and cultivation are due mainly to the German 
raiders. We do not suppose that Mr. White 
means to question that there is a general or a 
very extensive musical atmosphere which was 
unknown in the days when the Hermann bro- 
thers sang, and when there were orchestral 
concerts at the old City fiotel, and when the 
Shirreff gave operas at the old National at the 
corner of Church and Leonard streets, and 
when Malibran, and, later, Manvers and the 
Giubileis, sang at the old Park, and Cinti Da- 
moreau at Washington Hall. This musical at- 
mosphere is due, undoubtedly, in great part, to 
the large mingling of the European element in 
our society. It helps to make the audience as 
well as the performers, and therefore, when 
we pride ourselves upon our progress, we must 
at least scrutinize the word “ our’—says Mr. 
White. 

But then all this migration “has come to 
stay.” This audience of various nationalities 
is constantly merging and coalescing into one 
nationality. The camp is blending with the 
nation, and the exotic of yesterday will be ac- 
climated to-morrow. The New York of Mr. 
White’s reminiscence was an American New 
York. The New York of to-day is the largest 
Irish city in the world, and it is a very large 
German town. It is not less a New England 
community. “The Yankees and other inter- 
lopers,” says the St. Nicholas orator, ruefully, 
“have divided us up, and we seem to live by 
sufferance upon our own estate.” Our Rome 
is no longer a village npon the Tiber; she is 
becoming mistress of the world, and’ gathers 
her miscellaneous children with all-embracing 
arm. But such glimpses of her homogeneous 





youth as those of Mr. White are very alluring. 
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They restore the tranquil days, the almost pas- 
toral days, when Kalm saw the town thickly 
shaded with trees. The Easy Chair raises its 
eyes, and looks from the huge building in which 
this Magazine is printed. It hums and throbs 
with various and immense industry; and across 
the elevated railroad, with its thronged inces- 
sant trains darting along over the more slowly 
hurrying crowd below, the Easy Chair sees an 
old, shabby, neglected tenement-house or sail- 
or’s boarding-house, set in the midst of blocks 
of buildings stretching every way above the 
roaring street. That old house was once the 
finest mansion of the shaded town. Over the 
high walls at its side leaned the lustrous fo- 
liage of its secluded garden, that stretched 
with gentle lawns and box-edged paths to the 
river. Birds sang in that garden in the bright 
May morning. Famous guests passed in at 
the door, and lovely damsels looked out at the 
windows. It was a pleasant house in a plea- 
sant little town. Sheu Posthume! This little 
town has become Babylon, and a delightful 
Babylon it is. But because you are virtuous, 
shall there be no more cakes and ale? Be- 
cause there are delights in Babylon, will you 


deny that there were pleasures in the little | 


tree-shaded town of which Babylon has no 
knowledge ? 


QUESTIONS of etiquette are sometimes very 
troublesome in Washington, and all the more 
because very many of the denizens of that city, 
who come from distant and rural homes, know 
and care nothing about etiquette. How little 
the honorabie gentleman from Symmes’s Hole 
suspects, as he is asked to take Mrs. Senator 
Red Velvet to dinner, that the chair in which 
he shall sit and the lady whom he shall hand 
out have been subjects of long and anxious 
deliberation. It is easy to call on Wormley, 
or Welcker, or Pinard, or some other chef, and 
order a dinner for twenty. But who shall 
sit where, and who shall hand whom ?—these 
are the questions which cause vexation and 
anguish. <A distinguished official gentleman 
in Washington gave a noble repast in honor 


of a noted guest. It was ordered of the proper | though at the same time petty, hostility.” 


purveyor. “Now,” said the host, when he had | 


bade no expense to be spared, “I don’t know 


anything about the business of seating people | 


correctly. You must attend tothat too.” The 
purveyor went straight to another distinguish- 
ed man, who had not been invited to the din- 
ner because it would not be agreeable to some 
other distinguished man who was invited, and 
distinguished man number one was immensely 
amused that he was called upon to seat the 
guests at a dinner to which he was not him- 
self invited. 

It is all the more perplexing because, al- 
though Washington is always full of official 
persons who are really indifferent to etiquette, 
and who greet it with a hearty democratic 
laugh, yet because of its official population 
there has been from the first especial attention 


: ston 
| took grave counsel upon it, and Hamilton « 


him some canons of behavior in writing, ayq 


| paid by experts to the subject. Washiy 


| there is alleged to be a more rigid system of 
social etiquette among official persons in Wag}. 
ington than is to be found in any circle else. 
where in the country. There are asserted + 
be due rules for the “ first calling” of Senatops 
wives, and the wives of members of the cabine 
and of Justices of the Supreme Court. Prec d 
ence at table is also a knotty point, involving 
great trouble of soul. Some years ago a & Beg 
ator gave a dinner to which the Secretary 
of State was invited. When dinner was an- 
nounced, the host turned to the senior Sena- 
tor, the dean of the Senatorial Chamber, and 
asked him to take the lady of the house to ta- 
ble. The senior Senator hesitated, saying to 
his colleague that the Secretary of State was 
intheroom.  Pshaw! we Senators make s 
retaries of State,’ was the answer; and tly 
host insisted that in his house nobody should 
precede the dean of his own body. 
Mr. Lossing, in a recent pleasant article upon 
| this subject, recalls the famous “ Merry” attair 
| in Jefferson’s time, which was fortunately less 
serious in its results than the Mrs. Eaton difti- 
culty which broke up General Jackson’s cab- 
inet. Mr. Merry was the English Minister at 
Washington in 1809, and he was invited, with 
| Mrs. Merry, to dine with President Jefferson. 
Whether the dinner was designed especially 
to honor them we do not know, but when it 
was announced, Mr. Jefferson, who was talking 
at the moment with Mrs. Madison, wife of the 
Secretary of State, offered his arm to her, and 
handed her to the table. The wrath of the 
English Minister and of Mrs. Merry, that any 
other lady should have been selected for this 
distinction, was great. Tom Moore was a guest 
at their house,and he wrote home that the 
President had treated them with “ pointed in- 
civility,” and he added, with the excellent 
gravity of a man who “felt at home the mo- 
ment his foot touched a carpet,” that “it is 
only the precarious situation of England which 





could induce it to overlook such indecent, 


The matter took air. Mr. Merry doubtless 
appealed to his diplomatic colleagues to re- 
member that, like Majesty itself, they were but 
ceremonies, and if the Democratic potentate 
proposed to treat ceremonies with contempt, 
what would become of their Excellencies? 
The Federalists took it up. The President, 
they said, had needlessly insulted Great Britain 
and disgraced his own country. . Secretary 
Madison wrote to Mr. Monroe, then Minister 
to England. Mr. Monroe had heard of the 
matter from a friendly Under-Secretary, who 
darkly hinted that he might hear of it ofticial- 
ly. But Mr. Monroe silenced him by humor- 
ously saying that his government would put 
in a rejoinder because his informant’s wife 
had been accorded similar precedence to the 





wife of the American Minister. The ridiculous 
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tea-pot tempest bubbled and boiled and hissed. 
The English Minister coldly went to the White 
House only on official business. The indig- 
nant Mrs. Merry declined to darken its insult- 
nx doors. Jefferson at last intimated that 
they should be invited to dinner. Mr. Merry 
wraciously acquiesced, and the invitations 
were sent. But madame sternly held out, like 
4 Joan of Are, or @ Maid of Saragossa, or a 
Molly Pitcher. The honor of her country and 
its crown Was at stake. The rock should fly 
from its firm base as soon as she. She carried 
the day. The British Minister asked if he was 
invited in a private or public capacity : if offi- 
cially, he must have the consent of his sover- 
cign; if privately, he must be assured that he 
should be treated with dignity. Secretary 
Madison replied that the President directed 
him to say that Mr. and Mrs. Merry should do 
just as they pleased. And the tempest ended 
ina laugh. 

Mr. Lossing also relates that when John 
Quincy Adams was Secretary of State under 
Monroe, some of the Senators thought that the 
secretaries ought to call or send cards upon 
the arrival of Senators at the capital, and they 
complained that the Secretary of State had 
not done so, thus withholding from them a 
proper homage, even if not implying that they 
were to offer it to him. Whoever “assailed” 
John Quincey Adams in any way and at any 
point was generally worsted. He heard of 
this complaint, and he wrote one of his terri- 
ble letters to the Vice-President, the presiding 
otticer of the Senate, which showed that, as 
usual, he knew very much more of the matter 
than his censors. He said that from the be- 
ginning of Mr. Jefferson’s administration there 
had never been any fixed rules of official eti- 
quette in social precedence, and that any such 
appearance was merely the unwritten law of 
common custom. He went into detail. He 
cited his own experience when a Senator, and 
stated that he had never heard of the rule said 
to have been agreed upon by Senators of the 
First Congress, that they would pay no first 
visits except to the President. Mr. Adams 
added: “I have invariably considered the goy- 
ernment of the United States as a government 
for the transaetion of business, and that no 
ceremonial for the mode of interchanging 
visits between the persons belonging to the 
respective departments in it had ever been es- 
tablished; that, as a member of the adminis- 
tration, I had no sort of claim to a first visit 
from any member of either House of Congress, 
but that neither had any member of Congress 
any claim to a first visit from me; that the 
interchange and order of visits was entirely 
optional on both sides, and that no rule of eti- 
quette whatever existed which required that 
either party should pay the first visit, or in- 
deed any visit, to the other.” 

The American eagle is an untamable bird. 
He wrecks, unconsciously, the most carefully 





woven silken nets, and brings to naught the 








most delicate devices of restraint. <A distin- 
guished foreigner says that no people have a 
profounder regard for rank. But he spoke 
only of the Americans he saw in Europe, and 
the genuine bird of the free West does not 
often tly so far. 


AN alumnus of any college always feels that 


he has a right to criticise his alma mater, and 
the old lady seldom has sharper critics than 
some of her own children. When we recently 
quoted the strictures of Dr. Tomes upon the 
collegiate asylum of his youth, it was with the 
knowledge that he threw down a glove which 
would be certainly taken up, and we are not 
surprised, therefore, by the receipt of a letter 
which arraigns the Doctor as a light-minded, 
if not recreant,son of Trinity. It asserts that 
even fifty years ago, or thereabouts, the college 
was not open to such gibing comments as the 
Doctor’s; that Bishop Brownell—and no one 
will deny it—was rightfully called scholar and 
gentleman; and that a faculty which counted 
among its members Bishop Potter, Dr. Hawks, 
and William Wolcott Ellsworth was worthy of 
allesteem. The letter also insists that among 
the students at that time preparing for the min- 
istry, and whose morning-gowns, or dressing- 
gowns, were so peculiarly offensive to Alum- 


nus Tomes, there were some men now exceed- 
ingly eminent, and that their standing in the 
world should reprove the levity of their lau- 


reate. The writer of the letter concludes, with 


pungency, that among the graduates of the 


college, and presumably among the wearers of 


the distressing dressing-gowns, are found eight 
bishops, numerous doctors of divinity, Govern- 
ors of States, learned judges, and members of 
Legislatures, upon many of whom even Colum- 
bia College has seen {it to confer degrees, from 
which we may conclude, says the writer, that 
Dr. Tomes’s college “ does not come under the 
designation of ‘colleges which spring up in a 
day and disappear in a night.’ ” 

We do not doubt that Dr. Tomes, smoking 
his meditative pipe upon the shores of the 
Rhine, and recalling his vanished academic 
days upon the banks of the Connecticut, would 
cheerfully agree—as, indeed, he plainly states 
in his book—that many of his fellow-students 
have become justlyeminent. But the substance 
of his story, nevertheless, remains sound. There 
are too many poor colleges, and in every col- 
lege there are wearers of dressing-gowns who 
are a distinctive class open to the kind of erit- 
icism made by Dr. Tomes. President Barnard, 
of Columbia, in a capital paper upon college 
degrees, shows that there are more than four 
hundred institutions which confer degrees, and 
degrees which, as such, have the same official 
value as those of the colleges of highest char- 
acter. Aninstitution may spring up ina night, 
without endowment, without resources, with- 
out scholarship, and may live long enough only 
to graduate a single class, whose degrees shall 
yet be lawful certificates of proficiency, to be 
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accepted at their “face value” by professional | If any nation can afford to laugh good-nat 


schools and other institutions throughout the 
country. President Barnard inclines to favor 
the concentration of local interest and capital 
upon State institutions, and his argument is 
lucid and forcible. Nothing is more evident 
than that a college dependent for its existence 
upon tuition fees will not make its entrance 
steps very high, and that its discipline will 
have an eye to the continuance of the college. 
This is found to be an obstruction to every 
project of college co-operation for the purpose 
of raising the standard of the curriculum as 
well as of the entering examination. The pri- 
mary object of a poor college must be to ob- 
tain as many students as possible by “making 
things easy,” without actually losing a reputa- 
tion which is necessary to attract students. 
Now a true university is concerned with 
studies, not with students. It provides am- 
ple opportunities for the pursuit of every kind 
of study—the ablest and most approved teach- 
ers; complete apparatus; full libraries-—and 
these means are maintained for the advantage 
of professors who are constantly extending 
the area of investigation and of knowledge. 
Their work continues whether students come 
or stay away. ‘The theory of the institution 
is that it is of the highest advantage to society 
to prosecute such studies, and that those who 
pursue them may be wisely supported either 
by the community or by individuals. If the 


support can be aided by those who wish to | 


learn, the aid will not be refused; but it is not 


the condition or the dependence of the uni- 


versity. This, indeed, is but an amplification 
of the original principle of the common school. 
The support of the school was made obligatory 
upon the citizens, because elementary knowl- 
edge was held to be essential to the welfare 
of the state. The principle of the university 
is that the higher knowledge is also essential to 
the highest general welfare, and that it should 
be prosecuted, therefore, for its own sake. 
Practically, while the minor colleges will be 
maintained throughout the country for the 
local convenience of those who desire a supe- 
rior education to that of the common school 
and the academy, there will be a few which, 
by reason of great endowments, will be true 
universities. The University of Berlin made 
Riickert professor of the Persian and Arabic 
languages and of Oriental literature. If no 
scholars came, he was still professor, and still 
pursued his own studies. Dr. Tomes has lived 
for many years in Germany, and looking back 
from the shadow of Gottingen, of Halle, of 
Heidelberg, of Bonn, and of Berlin to the be- 
ginnings of his own scantily equipped but 
well-meaning alma mater, he may be allowed 
to smile at the shabby dressing-gowns and the 
lounging untidiness of some of his old chums, 
and by depicting them with a sly smile, to 
prod the serene conceit that all things Amer- 
ican, including the small days of a small col- 
lege, are better than all other mundane things. 


| which Dr. Chapin was buried, but there 





pee eye es ured- 
ly at itself for some things, it is the uniy rsal 


Yankee nation. 


Ir was the coldest day of the cold wintery on 
Was 
never a great assembly of persons more di eply 
moved than that which filled the great chure) 
which his eloquence has made famous. «| 
have heard all kinds of men in all kinds of 
places speak of him admiringly,” said Robert 
Collyer, “and I never heard one of them speak 
of him with a ‘but.’” His own heartiness jy- 
fused itself into the regard that was felt fo, 
him, and affection was naturally vigorous for 
aman so full of vigor. He was perfectly sim- 
ple, sympathetic, generous, but also perfectly 
steady and well-balanced. No man was mor 
attentive to new thoughts, and he had a wid 
intellectual curiosity. He was an omnivorous 
reader. He read almost greedily; and with 
books he was like a hungry boy with buns, 
He held them, as it were, under each arm, and 
stuffed them into his pockets, while Lis mouth 
was full. But when he preached or lectured, 
it was not a crude reproduction of reading 
that he poured out, but a smooth, clarified, 
musical stream of assimilated knowledge. He 
made his accumulations his own. His mind 
was a garden, not a cellar. What he put into 
it was transformed into beauty, like seed which 
is planted, and which grows and expands and 
flowers and ripens into blossom and fruit. 
This, which was obvious to all his friends, Mr, 
Beecher happily expressed by saying that his 
mind, like a net, gathered everything—bits of 
glass and of metal, old coin and beads, but, 
like a kaleidoscope, it transmuted them into 
exquisite colors and harmonious forms. 

During the days of his lyeeum lecturing, no 
man was more popular upon the platform ; in- 
deed, probably no one was so universally pop- 
waras he. Jones, who used to lecture in the 
same courses, said that he was proceeding one 
evening to fulfill an appointment, and as he 
sat, dismal and sited i in the cold ear, he 
heard two men, upon the seat before him, talk- 
ing, as they approached the city, of the lectures 
and the lecturers. 

“Have you ever heard Chapin ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, there’s nothing like it; he’s the king 
of them all.” 

“Who lectures to-night ?” 

“ Jones.” 

“Oh, Jones. 

“Tou.” 

“ How is he ?” 

“Good speaker; but tedious, tedious.” 

Jones said that his head sank upon his bos- 
om; but that when he afterward told the 
story to Chapin, the generous king of them 
all shook and shouted with glee, and cried, 
“Pshaw! he knew ye, Hal, he knew ye, and 
meant to have his joke.” 

Like Theodore Parker, Chapin undoubtedly 


Ever heard Jones ?” 
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felt his vitality to be so immense that it could 
not be overtasked. Parker came of a long- 
lived race, but he died of overwork at fifty. 
Chapin seemed made for intinite endurance, 
but he was shaken at sixty, and he died at 
sixty-six. Some years ago, in the height of 
his prosperous lecturing career, the Easy Chair 
met him at the Albany railroad station in the 
early evening of a winter day. He was snatch- 
ing “a bite” and a cup of coffee, and as the bell 
rang, they hurried to the train, Chapin carrying 
a lumbering bag and shawls, and laughing and 
joking as they climbed into the car. He had 
been out all the week, starting early on Mon- 
day morning, after preaching twice on Sun- 
day. He had lectured every evening during 
the week, travelling hard allday. “Up before 
light,” he said, gayly, “eating tons of tough 
steaks and bushels of cold apples, whizzing on 
in these stifling cars, and turning out just in 
time to swallow a cup of tea, and off to the 
lecture.” It was tremendous work, as only the 
fully initiated know. But he made it all a 
joke, and his swift tongue flew humorously on 
from incident to incident, and presently began 
to discuss the new books and the new articles 
in the magazines, with sharp and just discrim- 
ination. Suddenly the train stopped, evident- 
ly not at a station. The night was cold and 
stormy. Presently the conductor passed, and 
Chapin asked to know the reason of the delay. 
The conductor replied that there was some 
derangement of the locomotive; and Chapin 
said, quietly, “This is bad business for a man 
who has to preach at eleven o’clock to-mor- 
row morning, and whose sermon is not be- 
gun.” His companion remonstrated ; but Cha- 
pin’s eyes twinkled as he answered: “Oh, you 
laymen know nothing about it. Burns sang 
the cotter’s Saturday night, but the minister’s 
Saturday night is yet unwritten. At least,” 
he said, langhing, “this one is likely to be un- 
written.” It was past midnight when the train 
reached the city. ‘“Good-night,” cried the 
hearty voice. “Go home, and go to bed; I’m 
going to work.” The next time the Easy Chair 
met the preacher, it asked about that sermon. 
“Oh, that was all right. I went home, and 
there was a bright fire in my study, and a brew 
of hot coffee, and I finished that sermon just as 
the sun rose.” And the next morning proba- 
bly he was off again for another week of the 
same kind. 

It was at the same Albany station that, 
crossing in the bleak winter night over the 
frozen river, Theodore Parker was fatally chill- 
ed. He and Chapin were both stalwart men, 
with such ample and overflowing strength that 
it seemed to them to be exhaustless. But they 
worked bravely while it was yet day, and their 
works do follow them. Young and old, every- 
where in the country, have been cheered and 
lifted up by their consoling and vivifying 
words. They strengthened others with their 
strength. Their upright lives, their boundless 
sympathy, their sweet humanity, their invin- 





cible faith, their free and generous spirit, have 
been emancipating influences. These were 
their most persuasive eloquence, their best ser- 
mons and books and speeches. “ How can I 
mourn,” said Mr. Beecher, “for this life well 
lived, for this battle nobly fought and won ?” 
With men like Chapin, that battle does not 
end with their lives. In the inspiration and 
the power of excellent example, the contest 
goes on in the lives of those who have felt 
their energy. The old tradition of the battle 
of the Huns, of the warriors who, falling upon 
the field, renewed the fight, invisible, high in 
air, is constantly renewed. In our better en- 
deavors, in our purer resolves, in our humaner 
and more generous purpose and achievement, 
though dead, they not only speak, but still 
gloriously strive. 


Tne photograph and the illustrated maga- 
zines and papers have made the faces of all 
famous contemporary persons familiar, except 
the face of George Eliot. Dickens, Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté, Disraeli, Bulwer, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Charles Reade, and William Black are all 
well known to their readers and admirers by 
the counterfeit presentment; but George Eliot 
has been, to all but her personal friends, like 
Wordsworth’s cuckoo, 

“an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery.” 

For some years, indeed, in London, her recep- 
tions have been an assembly of much that is 
most brilliant and renowned in the intellectual 
society of England, which recognized in her a 
true queen and leader, by whose side Beacons- 
field’s Zenobia is a red light and spangles Sad- 
ler’s Wellsimitation. There was atime, indeed, 
when George Eliot’s receptions were attended 
mainly by gentlemen, while ladies held aloof. 
But more recently this distinction had disap- 
peared, and English ladies have gladly paid 
homage to the woman more eminent than any 
woman in English history for mental superi- 
ority and power. 

George Eliot is known as an English noy- 
elist of the first rank, a peer of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronté, leaving no 
one of the same kind of eminence behind her. 
She was a very popular author toward the 
close of her life, and her works commanded 
great prices. But it is plain that her earnest 
moral purpose transcended all pleasure of the 
mere play of intellectual power and of the ere- 
ative faculty. There is always an intellectual 
tension and abstraction in the midst of the 
story, and little trace of that simple joy of 
story-telling which belongs to Homer and to 
Walter Scott. But the distinction of her works 
is characteristic of the group of writers of 
which she was not the least. The moral pur- 
pose is as evident in Dickens and Thackeray 
and Charlotte Bronté and in the best works 
of Charles Reade as it is in George Eliot. 
Thackeray, indeed, gayly said of himself that 
he was always stopping in the most critical 
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moments of his stories to preach a little ser- 


| 


any such permanent and noble accession to 


mon. This common characteristic was the re- | their society since Jeanie Deans as Dinah 


sult of what is called the dual spirit of the age, 
its humanity and its introspection. But while 
in Dickens and Thackeray and Miss Bronté it 
is mainly the humanity which is paramount, 
in George Eliot it is the introspection. The 
tendency sometimes betrays her almost into 
philosophical essay writing and metaphysical 
speculation, and many a reader yawned and 
worried over Daniel Deronda as a pamphlet 
for the removal of the disabilities of the Jews. 
It is interesting to contrast this work with any 
of Disraeli’s which have the same burden. 
There is an indefinable impression of gilt, taw- 
driness, insincerity, and shallow melodrama in 
Disraeli’s Sidonias and Asian Mysteries, but in 
George Eliot’s treatment of the same theme 
there is a forcible grasp and vigorous earnest- 
ness Which make the matter real, and lodge 
the plea deep and permanently in intelligent 
thought and sympathy. 

The author of Adam Bede, and Silas Marner, 
and Romola, and Middlemarch, and Daniel De- 
ronda, was a woman of extraordinary insight 
and reasoning power, with a mental training 
and comprehensive acquirement which, with- 
out her imaginative genius, would have made 
her famous not only among women, but among 
allcontemporaries. There is some disposition, 
accordingly, and naturally, to underestimate 
her high and beautiful imagination. But if 
the lofty company of “ Shakespeare’s women,” 
as Shelley called them, received no real addi- 
tion until Scott’s Jeanie Deans, has there been 





and Romola? Dickens’s women are amusi}o 
Thackeray’s Becky Sharp is an enduring ficure 
of its kind, Jane Eyre is pathetic, and a lovely 
throng flutter through all the lesser novels: 
but for mingled dignity, intelligence, pathos, 
and supreme womaunliness, the range of oy; 
imaginative literature shows no nobler fo) 
than Dinah and Romola, 

Miss Burney, Miss Austen, Charlotte Bronti, 
and George Eliot are the chief Englishwomey 
among the novelists, and unquestionably thy 
one of greatest power is she who lately died, 
The distinctions among them are absolutely 
marked. ‘The first two conformed to Scott's 
assertion that the business of the story-telle1 
is to amuse; the last two were inspired by the 
humane desire of great souls not only to amuse 
but to assist mankind. How far this desire js 
a constituent element of creative genius, and 
whether, if the moral purpose be excluded se- 
verely from art, the moral result is not more 
surely attained, we need not now consider. It 
is very possibly true. It is possible that Scott 
will outlive the distinctively humane school, 
and that he and Shakespeare and Homer are 
moral only as nature is moral, and therefore 
more deeply and effectively moral than any 
other literary influence can be. But none the 
less the great genius which was lately with- 
drawn from us, and which will be always 
known in literary history as George Eliot, will 
be always honored also as one of the greatest 
literary forces in our common language. 
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Chitar’s Literary Aerard. 


TO one who has observed the zeal and tem- | too numerous, and have put their reputation 


1 per with which philological and classical 
scholars conduct their debates, or who has a 
tolerably clear idea of the inexhaustible fertil- 
ity of their controversial resources, or who has 
witnessed their scissors-if-I-die-for-it pertina- 
city in adhering to the theories and opinions 
they have once espoused, will expect them to 
adopt, with any approximation to unanimity, 
Dr. Schliemann’s conclusions concerning the 
site of Troy and its identity with the Ilium 
of Homer, as he has step by step unfolded them 
in his latest and very remarkable work, Ilios.’ 
Che problems involved are too complex, and 
have too passionately and largely divided opin- 
ion in the literary and scientific world; the 
partisans on either side have been and remain 


\ Ilios: The City and Country of the Trojans. The Re- 
sults of Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and 
thronghout the Troad in the Years 1871, 'T2, 78, 78, 79. In- 
cluding an Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry 
SoutteMann. With a Preface, Appendixes, and Notes by 

-rofessors Rupo.r Virnocuow, Max Miuuer, A. H. Sayor, 
J. P. Mauarry, H. Brvescu-Brey, P. Ascurrson, M. A. 
Portataooas, M. E. Bournor, Mr. F. Catvert, and Mr. 
A. J. Durrietyp. With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Il- 
Justrations. Royal 8vo, pp. 800. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 





too seriously at venture ; and despite the over- 
whelming cumulative array by Dr. Schliemann 
of visible circumstantial evidence of the weight- 
iest kind in support of his deductions, there are 
too many opportunities left for ingenious or 
hostile criticism to point out gaps and flaws, 
and possibly discrepancies and inconsistencies, 
in some of the details of his researches—to ren- 
der it at all likely that the results assumed by 
him will be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
much less be accepted with general acquies- 
cence by scholars. And yet his deductions are 
so natural and free from forced and violent con- 
structions; his arguments are intrinsically so 
tenable and so amply corroborated by unim- 
peachable mute witnesses—whose testimony, 
as far as it goes, is too significant to be ex- 
plained or sneered away by the hypothesis of 
even the strangest coincidence; and his prin- 
cipal conclusions from the evidence adduced 
are so reasonable, and require for their accept- 
ance an effort of the judgment or imagination 
so much less violent than would be required 
for their rejection, that if the matter were re- 
ferred to a tribunal of clear-headed, intelli- 
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vent, and dispassionate men, who had never 
been inoculated with the virus of classical dis- 
putatiousness, it is safe to say they would 
promptly decide that Dr. Schliemann has made 
out his case. Aud undoubtedly, until his crit- 
ies and assailants use their spades as diligent- 
ly and as much to the purpose as he has used 
lis, and somewhere else on the Troad exhume 
a witness such as he has exhumed, however 
successful they may be in pointing out gaps 
and flaws in his claims, the common-sense of 
mankind will eredit Dr. Schliemann with hav- 
ing discovered the site of the Troy of Homer's 
liad. Of the ornate volume in which Dr. 
Schliemann relates the history of his researches 
and discoveries it is impossible to speak, except 
in the most general terms, in the brief space to 
which we are restricted. His narrative of his 
five years’ arduous work of excavation—his 
graphie and good-tempered record of the im- 
pediments encountered, the difficulties ur- 
mounted, the machinery and methods employ- 
ed, and his enthusiastic relation of the rich dis- 
coveries made, of the rare treasures unburied 
from their tombs of more than thirty centu- 
ries, and of the interesting or exciting inci- 
dents that happened from day to day—is one 
of transcendent interest; and the grand cen- 
tral fact which it emphasizes is the nucleus 
around which is clustered in rich profusion a 
bewildering variety of learning bearing on the 
site and history of Troy, the identity of Homer, 
the paternity of his poems, and the Homeric 
times and literature. Sometimes this learning 
is in the form of a pregnant brief sentence or 
episode incorporated with and illustrating some 
fact or opinion; and sometimes it expands into 
separate exhaustive treatises by Schliemann or 
his learned friends on recondite topics that are 
of profound interest and importance in the 
realm of archeological, philological, historic- 
al, ethnographical, antiquarian, topographic- 
al, geographical, or critical inquiry and re- 
search. In an introductory chapter, whose 
brevity is its chief fault, Dr. Schliemann makes 
himself familiarly known to his readers, in an 
autobiographical sketch, in which he tells the 
story of his life with a garrulous unreserve 
and a frank and ingenuons simplicity that are 
exceedingly winning, leaving on us the im- 
pression that never before was there an en- 
thusiast so practical, ora shrewd, astute, meth- 
odical man of business so devoured by enthu- 
siasm,as he. Before he was seven years old it 
was the dream of his childhood that he would 
one day excavate Troy; and through the 
dreariest discouragements aud poverty the 
dream remained ever present with him, and 
incited him to the acquisition of knowledge 
and wealth. And when at length fortune 
crowned his industry, he heaped up more 
riches solely that he might realize the dream 
of his childhood, that had become more and 
more the fixed purpose of his mature years. 
The steps of these successive periods of his life, 
and the growth and consummation of the pur- 





pose to which all his aims and labors were 
preparatory, are delightfully detailed. This 
felicitous autobiographical sketch is appro- 
priately supplemented with a succint ont- 
line narrative of his first visits to Ithaca, the 
Peloponnesus, and Troy, in 1868 and 1870, and 
of his five years’ work of excavation at His- 
sarlik, respectively in 1871, 1872, 1873, 1878, and 
1379. After having thus gathered the general 
results of his researches, as it were, into a nut- 
shell for the convenience of the unscientific 
reader, Dr. Schliemann proceeds more deliber- 
ately and fuily to explain his work and its re- 
sults in detail for the scientific scholar; and 
as preparatory to this he contributes four elab- 
orate treatises, in each of which there are con- 
stant references to classical and historical au- 
thorities, and to his own discoveries supporting 
his hypothesis of the identity of ancient Troy 
and Hissarlik. These are severally on the 
country of the Trojans, or the Troad, on the 
ethnology of the Trojans and the topography 
of Troy, on the history of Troy, and on, the 
true site of Troy, the last-mentioned being a 
valuable and exhaustive paper giving the va- 
rious modern authors who have advanced more 
or less elaborate theories on the subject. Sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to a description of 
sach of the seven cities—five of them prehis- 
toric, and two more recent—which, as his ex- 
cavations reveal, have successively occupied 
the site of Troy (each upon the ruins of its 
predecessor), dwelling of course at much the 
greatest length, as being of the most curious 
interest, on the third from the bottom, the 
“Burnt City,” or the Troy of the Iliad. Dr. 
Schliemann’s book is enriched by a number 
of papers, essays, and contributions, by emi- 
nent scholars and specialists, which are of great 
value, either as confirming his general conclu- 
sions, or as illustrative of particular discussions 
growing out of or suggested by them. Sever- 
al of these—among others the preface by Pro- 
fessor Virchow, giving a critical estimate of the 
importance of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, and 
Professor Max Miiller’s dissertation on one of 
the emblems frequently met with in the re- 
mains of the Burnt City—are introduced in the 
body of the work. Others are collected in an 
appendix, and embrace a paper on Troy and 
Hissarlik—being a comparison of the Trojan 
country as it is with what the [liad says of it 
—Dy Professor Virchow ; an essay on the rela- 
tion of Novum Ilium to the Llios of Homer, by 
Professor Mahafty ; an essay on the inscriptions 
found at Hissarlik, by Professor Sayce; an ac- 
count of medical practice in the Troad in 1869, 
by Professor Virchow ; two essays, respective- 
ly on Hera Béépis and on the relations be- 
tween Troy and Egypt, by Professor Brugsch- 
Bey ; and other interesting contributions. The 
typography of the volume is superb, and it is 
further made complete by an excellent topical 
index, and a multitude of maps, plans, and il- 
lustrations of scenes and objects referred to in 
the text. 
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IN his excellent sketch of the life of Words- 
worth, elsewhere noticed, Mr. Myers remarks 
of the poet that seldom has there been a more 
impressive instance of the contrast between 
the apparent insignificance and the real im- 
portance of undistinguished youth than in his 
case; and also that his Northern nature was 
singularly late to flower. The remark is equal- 
ly true of Livingstone—another of the great 
men who sprang up under the colder Northern 
skies of Great Britain, who matured late, and 
whose early years gave few indications of his 
future grand qualities. Both instances may 
be recorded for the encouragement of those 
who have not the precocity of a Pope, a Charles 
James Fox, ora Macaulay. Another sagacious 
observation of Mr. Myers, suggested by the in- 
fluences that were potent in forming Words- 
worth’s moral and intellectual character, to 
the effect that the scenery and other character- 
istics of his native Northern air were singularly 
fitted to supply such elements of moral suste- 
nance as nature's aspects can afford to man, is 
also as true of Livingstone as it was of Words- 
worth. Of the two men, Livingstone’s youth 
was the most undistinguished, its apparent in- 
significance was the most signal, and he was 
far the slowest to mature. And yet, as the 
reader of Dr. Blaikie’s judicious memoir of 
The Personal Life of David Livingstone? will de- 
scery if he look beneath the surface, the germs 
of all Livingstone’s greatness as a man are 
plainly discernible in a boyhood that seemed 
sterile of promise, whether we consider his 
lowly birth, the poverty of his early oppor- 
tunities and a‘tainments, or the unfriendly 
circumstances that chained him to an oeeupa- 
tion that at the time seemed most unpropi- 
tious to his development, and from which there 
was no visible escape. For Livingstone’s par- 
ents were very poor; and at the age of ten he 
was put at work in a factory,and he continued 
to work in this humble sphere, first as a piecer 
and afterward as a spinner, until his twentieth 
year. But amid all these years of monotonous 
toil—beside which Wordsworth’s youth was a 
fortunate and balmy one—Livingstone was de- 
veloping traits, habits, and sturdy virtues that 
bore golden fruit, and was patiently and per- 
sisteutly laying up just the store of practical 
experience and knowledge that was destined 
to be invaluable to him in the great mission- 
ary and geographical enterprises that after- 
ward made him illustrious. Dutiful and lov- 
ing to his parents, proud of his class, industri- 
ous, frugal, calm, self-reliant, self-denying, res- 
olute; having an indomitable but not head- 
strong will; burning with an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, and pursuing if with an inflex- 
ible purpose; truthful, simply sincere, honest 
in word and action, and so genial that from an 





2 The Personal Life of David Livingstone. Chiefly from 
his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence in Posses- 
sion of his Family. By Wittiam Garpen Brarkie, D.D., 
LL.D. With Portrait and Map. 8vo, pp. 504. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 








early day he was the universal favorite—these 
were the homely and serviceable virtues that 
later in life fitted him to penetrate undiscover. 
ed land with means the most incommensurate 
and to win the love and confidence of the bar. 
barous savage, as well as of the most culti- 
vated and enlightened of our race. After a 
day of toil that extended from six o’¢lock jy 
the morning till eight o’eclock in the evening. 
with short intervals only for breakfast and 
dinner, he pursued his studies at night til] 
twelve o'clock, or later if his good mother did 
not snatch his books out of his hands; and in 
this way he became familiar with most of the 
classical anthors, and could read Virgil and 
Horace at sixteen. At this early age, another 
gift that was the secret of much of his power 
and success in after-life manifested itself and 
was put into training; namely, the faculty, so 
to speak, of doing two things at once, or, more 
corfectly, of passing with the utmost rapidity 
and concentration of mind not only from one 
subject to another, but from one key or mood 
to another entirely different. In pursuing his 
reading of books and in preparing his studies 
while he was a humble factory lad, it was his 
wont to place the book on which he was en- 
gaged on a portion of the spinning-jenny, so 
that as he passed at his work, for less than a 
minute at any one tiie, he could catch sentence 


| after sentence—giving the most intense atten- 


tion to what he read or studied in these brief 
snatches, without abating his conscientious 
and vigilant attention to his work. This many- 
sidedness of Livingstone’s character also show- 
ed itself early in another way. On disengaged 
days at the factory he would scour the coun- 
try in search of botanical, geological, and zoo- 
logical specimens ; and he thus laid the foun- 
dation of a knowledge of natural history, and 
an acquaintance with the practical life of a 
sportsman, which afterward enabled him to 
make invaluable contributions to natural sci- 
ence. Throughout his life this many-sided- 
ness was a faculty that never deserted him, and 
not only equipped him for sudden and danger- 
ous emergencies, but helped him to turn them 
to salutary account. Dr. Blaikie’s sketch of 
Livingstone’s family and early years, of the 
causes that inspired him to become a mission- 
ary, of his first missionary experiences in South 
Africa, and of the large plans that then dawn- 
ed upon him in advance of all others for the 
opening of the “dark continent” to civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, of his various visits 
home at different stages of his rising renown, 
and of his several great exploring expeditions, 
is a fit record of the career of one of the most 
remarkable men of modern times, whose life 
was a beautiful exemplification of symmet- 
rical manhood; of fortitude, energy, and per- 
severance, combined with gentleness, patience, 
and benevolence ; of heroic endurance and un- 
exampled enterprise ; of invincible integrity 
and conscientiousness; of a trust in God that 
was as simple and confiding as that of a child 
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in its parent; and of a faith in Christ and a 
hope in His merey that was life-long, unfalter- 
ing, and that inspired and ennobled his every 
get and plan. 


Or the many sterling volumes that have ap- 
peared thus far in the “ English Men of Let- 
ters Series,” the sketch of Wordsworth? by Mr. F. 
W. H. Myers most fully satisfies all the require- 
ments that we look for in the class of biograph- 
ical studies to which it belongs. Thoroughly 
in sympathy with his illustrious subject, Mr. 
Myers’s sketch of Wordsworth’s life is a full, 
dignified, and rounded outline of his career as 
boy and man, poet, philosopher, and sage, and | 
familiarly introduces us to him as he devel- 
ops from the one stage to the other, giving us 
pleasing glimpses of him among his friends 
and companions, in his walks amid the in- 
spiring haunts and solitudes of the lakes and 
mountains of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire, in his visits to foreign lands, and 
in his self-communings with the nature that 





so entirely absorbed his being, and which he 
reproduced with such vivid but tranquil pow- 
cr in his poetry. The literary execution of 
the volume is admirable. Mr. Myers’s style 
is natural, manly, vigorous, yet flexible and 
graceful, and exact without being artificial or 
measured; and his criticisms and reflections 
are eminently acute and sensible, totally free 
alike from the disparagements of their subject, 
and from the ingenious subtleties and refine- 
ments and the overstrained or far-fetched 
meanings, that recent biographical critics so 
much affect. 


Tne most fervid admirers of Mr. Tennyson 
will find it difficult to discover anything in his 
uew volume, Ballads and Other Poems,* that de- 
serves to be classed among the inspirations of 
genius of the highest rank, or even with the 
best of his own productions. Several of the 
poems—conspicuously the noble and ringing 
ballads describing gallant Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s heroic sea-fight in his good ship the 
Revenge with the Spanish fleet of fifty-three 
sail, and commemorating the memorable de- 
fense of Lueknow, and the exquisitely finished 
blank-verse idyl “The Sisters”—will bear com- 
parison with the best of his foregone perform- 
ances of the second rate. So, also, the solilo- 
quies of Sir John Oldcastle, when wandering 
in Wales in the shadow of his approaching 
martyrdom, and of Columbus, moaning on his 
death-bed the ingratitude of Spain and Ferdi- 
nand, have some lofty and some tragical touch- 
es; but the dignity of these heroic and stately 
personages is marred and belittled by their 
whining querulonsness, and the atmosphere of 
both the poems is cold and prosaic. Of the 





° Wordsworth. By F.W. 1. Myers. “ English Men of 
Letters Series.” 12mo, pp. 182. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

4 Ballads and Other Poema. By Aurren Trnnysoy. 





16mo, pp. 112. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
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dialect and provincial ballads, which form a 
large part of the volume, it must be remarked 
that they rise little above mediocrity. Had 
they appeared in this country anonymously, 
and without Mr. Tennyson’s imprimatur, they 
might without violence have been attributed to 
any one of the half a dozen clever writers who 
have acquired the knack of rendering a tender 
or moving simple story more tender and ex- 
pressive by telling it in homely and familiar 
phrase. ‘These latest productions of Mr. Ten- 
nyson do not so much evince a slackening of 
his intellectual vigor, or a diminution of his 
mastery of the technicalities of his art, as a 
falling off in his ideality. Never before has 
he been so exclusively and rigidly a realist; 
never before has his realism been so little pie- 
turesque and so little gilded with the “ hea- 
venly alchymy” of imagination. 


Miss CooLipGE has shown a fine eritieal dis- 
cernment in her estimate of the quality and 
grade of her own poetry. It is seldom we 


meet self-criticism as just and discriminating 


| as hers, alike free from the mock humility and 


spurious modesty that invite compliment, on 
the one hand, and from the arrogant self-com- 
placency that regards all compliment as su- 
pertluous, on the other. In the graceful pre- 
lude to her collection of Verses,® she tells us that 
poems are heavenly things, which only souls 
with wings may reach, and pluck, and bear be- 
low to feed the nations with food all-glorious ; 
but that rerses such as hers are not of these, 
but bloom on the low-lhung stem of earthly 
trees, where they may be gathered by those 
who can not fly to where the heavenly gardens 
are. And she describes her oftice to be that 
of one who, by devious ways, has pulled some 
easy sprays from the down-dropping bough 
which all may reach, and has knotted them, 
both bud and leaf, into a rhymed sheaf; or as 
one who has culled and brought to us a hedge- 
row offering of berry, flowers, and brake. Tru- 
ly as this describes the general characteristics 
of Miss Coolidge’s verses, it is easy to perceive 
in many of them the higher qualities of poesy 
—ideality, impassioned feeling, and pictorial 
suggestiveness. Few fairer pictures have been 
painted by more ambitious poets than are to 
be found here and there in her collection. 


THERE is something indescribably delicate 
and pure and gentle in some of the brief poems 
of the youthful Goodale sisters, which have 
been collected in a volume entitled All Round 
the Year.6 The poems are devoted, with few 
exceptions, to descriptions of some of nature’s 
loveliest offspring and most beauteous phases. 


5 Verses. By Susan Cootiner. 18mo, pp. 181. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

6 All Round the Year. Verses from Sky Farm. With 
which are included the Thirty Poems issued in Illustrated 
Form in the Volume entitled “In Berkshire with the Wild 
Flowers.” By Evatye Goopars and Dora Reap Goopare. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 204. New York: G. P. Putnain’s 
Sons, 
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It is evident that the hearts of these children 
lie very close to Nature’s breast, and they in- 
terpret her as loving children interpret a beau- 
teous and bounteous mother. The poems in 
the collection grouped under the heading “ In 
Berkshire with the Wild Flowers” have been 
already noticed in the Record for January, 
1se0. The additional poems, grouped under 
“Barly and Late” and “ Harvest-Home,” mani- 
fest gradual improvement—a style less fre- 
quently marred by, though not yet quite free 
from, trite, or commonplace, or conventional 
phrases and sentiments; a steadying of the 
mental vision; an increased glow and fervor 
of emotion, and generally a healthful ripening 
of the perceptive and imaginative powers. As 
yet there is no betrayal of any familiarity with 
the more sensuous and passionate side of hu- 
man nature; and however it may delay their 
ripeness as poets, we trust, for their own inno- 
cence and happiness, that it may be long ere 
experience shall enable them to paint all the 
complexities or to comprehend all the throb- 
bings of the human heart. 


Mr. WALLACE’s Island Life’ is an interesting 
contribution to natural history, supplementary 
to his able work The Geographical Distribution 
of Animals. In the preliminary chapters, the 
author reproduces and summarizes many of 
the questions that were treated of in his for- 
mer work; but the discussion of them is more 
popular and elementary, being less exclusively 
restricted to the consideration of genera, and 
more largely devoted to an investigation of 
the distribution of species. Without in the 
least undervaluing the importance of the study 
of the animal and floral productions of conti- 
nents and other large divisions of the earth, 
in order to a solution of the complex and often 
anomalous problem of the phenomena, laws, 
and causes of the dispersal of organisms, and 
while fully recognizing the fact that the prob- 
lem can only be satisfactorily solved by the 
combination of many distinct lines of biologic- 
al and physical inquiry, Mr. Wallace is yet of 
opinion that islands offer the best, or at least 
the most convenient, subjects for an interpre- 
tation of the facts of distribution. “If,” he 
says, “we take the organic productions of a 
small island or very limited tract of country, 
we have in their relations and affinities—in 
the fact that they are there, and others are not 
there—a problem which involves all the mi- 
erations of these species and their ancestral 
forms; all the vicissitudes of climate, and all 
the changes of sea and land, which have af- 
fected those migrations; the whole series of 
actions and reactions which have determined 
the preservation of some forms and the ex- 
tinction of others—in fact, the whole history 





7 Island Life; or, The Phenomena and Cavses of Insu- 
lar Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision and At- 
tempted Solution of the Problem ot Geological Climates. 
By Aurren Russeii Wattacs. 8vo, pp. 522. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 














of the earth, organic and inorganie, through. 
out a large portion of geological time.” jo. 
fore proceeding to the discussion of the ye. 
markable evidential phenomena presented by 
insular faunas and floras, and the complex 
causes that produced them, Mr. Wallace pre- 
pares the unscientitic reader to accompany 
him intelligently by a series of preliminary 
studies, severally devoted to explanations of 
the mode of distribution, variation, modifies. 
tion, and dispersal of species and groups, illus- 
trated by facts and examples; of the nature 
of geological change as affecting continents 
and islands; of changes of climate—their na- 
ture, causes, and effects; and of the duration 
of geological time and the rate of organic 
development. Having thus laid a foundation 
for a scientific interpretation of the phenom- 
ena of distribution, Mr. Wallace proceeds, iy 
the Second Part of his work, to apply the nu- 
merous facts established and theories advanced 
in the First Part to the phenomena presented 
by the floras and faunas of the chief islands 
of the globe. In order to this, he classities 
these islands, in accordance with their physic- 
al origin, in two principal groups or classes— 
“continental islands,” or those which have 
been separated from, and are merely detached 
and not distant fragments of, continents; and 
“oceanic islands,” or islands of voleanic or 
coralline formation, which have originated in 
the ocean, and have never formed a part of 
any continent, and are usually distant from 
continents, and separated from them by deep 
sea. The “continental islands” are again 
subdivided into “recent” and “ancient,” the 
recent being those which are situated on sub- 
merged banks connecting them with a conti- 
nent, from which they are separated by a 
shallow sea, seldom exceeding one hundred 
fathoms, and which they resemble in their ge- 
ological structure and their animal and vege- 
table productions—plain indications that they 
were separated from the mainland at a recent 
geological period; and the ancient being those 
which are separated from the adjacent conti- 
nent by a deeper sea, of one thousand fathoms 
or upward, whose mammalia and amphibia al- 
most all form distinct species, and many of 
them distinct and peculiar genera and fami- 
lies, and whose faunas are fragmentary, many 
of the most characteristic continental orders 
or families being quite unrepresented among 
them, while some of their animals are allied, 
not to such forms as inhabit the adjacent con- 
tinents, but to those which are found in re- 
mote parts of the world—all these cireum- 
stances indicating that they were separated 
from the adjacent continent at a very remote 
geological period. To the first-named class 
belong Great Britain, Borneo, Java, Japan, and 
Formosa, and to the last-named the Madagas- 
car group, and the anomalous islands of Cele- 
bes and New Zealand. Mr. Wallace observes 
that the floras and faunas of all these islands 
uniformly exhibit certain well-defined biolo- 
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vical features, common to all organisms, which 
are an important element in ascertaining their 
origin, the course of their migration, and the 
motive power which has urged them on. These 
are: a constant tendency to increase in num- 
bers and to occupy a wider area; a constant 
exercise of powers of dispersion and migration, 
through which, when unchecked, they are en- 
abled to spread widely over the globe; and 
finally, a constant obedience to those laws of 
evolution and extinction which determine the 
manner in which groups of organisms arise 
and grow, reach their maximum, and then 
dwindle away, often breaking up into separate 
portions which long survive in very remote re- 
gions. Mr. Wallace’s descriptions of the geo- 
jogical and zoological characteristics of these 
islands and groups are no less noteworthy for 
their picturesqueness and their freedom from 
technicality than for their scientific precision. 
His chaste and vigorous style, his faculty for 
lucid generalization, and the coincidence of 
their opinions, will remind the reader of Mr. 
Darwin; nor will his reasonings and specula- 
tions suffer by a comparison with those on kin- 
dred topies by that eminent philosopher. Es- 
pecially able and interesting are his specula- 
tions and demonstrations with reference to the 
affinities and probable origin of insular flora 
and fauna, the powers of dispersal of animals 
and plants, the barriers that are in the way of 
those powers and the causes that favor them, 
the changes —geographical, geological, and cli- 
matic—which have influenced the dispersal of 
organisms, and the routes and agencies by 
which Northern plants have reached various 
Southern lands. 


No one who read Miss Bird’s capital book, 
A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains, describing 
the incidents of her eight hundred miles of 
horseback travel through our wild far Western 
mountain and mining regions, will require to 
be prompted to read a similar book by her, en- 
titled Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,® being a spir- 
ited narrative of her travels on horseback for 
1200 miles, altogether off the beaten track of 
travellers, through the interior portion of Ja- 
pan lying north of Tékiyé (Yedo), and inelu- 
dipg the adjacent and little-known island of 
Yezo. As was the case in her travels in our 
wild Western country, Miss Bird had the cour- 
age, in spite of the dissuasions of friends and 
her own fears, to venture on her several expe- 
ditions to these unfrequented, and in some in- 
stances half-savage, districts of Japan, without 
a guard or companion, and unarmed; and it is 
equally to the credit of her own tact and judg- 
ment, and of the natural politeness and chiv- 
alry of the rude and uncultured people among 
whom she ventured, that at the conclusion of 


8 Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. An Account of Travels 
on Horseback in the Interior, including Visits to the 
Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikk6 and Isc. 
By Isanenta L. Brrv. 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 407 and 372. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


| her journeys she was able to say she had trav- 
| elled the entire distance with perfect safety 
and absolute freedom from any rudeness or 
cause of alarm. Even among the aborigines 
of Yezo, the Ainos, a people who bear the same 
relations to the Japanese that our aborigines 
do to us, and although she was the first Euro- 
pean woman they had ever seen, she was treat- 
ed with a delicacy and consideration that 
would put our civilization to shame—their in- 
stinctive delicacy and politeness manifesting 
themselves by the repression of even a glance 
of curiosity while she was the recipient of their 
hospitality, and by spontaneously according to 
her an unsolicited privacy that was never ob- 
served among one another. Miss Bird’s trav- 
els took her among a primitive people, in re- 
gions unaffected by contact with Europeans 
or Americans; and as her movements were 
leisurely, and she lived among them, she had 
the fullest opportunity to see their mode of 
living, and to become familiar with their cus- 
toms, manners, costume, occupations, religion, 
superstitions, and conditions generally, and 
also with the resources of the country, its 
scenery, the nature of its soil, and its natural 
and artificial products—all of which she de- 
scribes in a lively and sparkling way, half- 
methodical and half-desultory, that is very en- 
gaging. Particularly fresh and entertaining, 
and at the same time full of interesting and 
novel information, are her descriptions of the 
native shrines and temples, of the dwellings of 
the people, their domestic avocations, the re- 
lation of husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, the people and their officials; and her 
account of Yezo and its aboriginal inhabitants 
has a peculiar interest as the first full and au- 
thentic one derived from personal observation. 
Althongh the chief portions of Miss Bird’s two 
delightful volumes are devoted to the unbeaten 
parts of Japan, and to people with whom for- 
eigners have had little or no intercourse, she 
does not pass over any part of the country 
with an unobservant eye. She also describes 
the cities and districts with which we are fa- 
miliar from new points of view, and with re- 
markable vivacity. Her observations upon 
the administrative, social, and educational sys- 
tems of Japan, and upon the missionary opera- 
tions of the various Christian bodies, are full 
and suggestive. 


Earl Hubert’s Daughter? is a historical ro- 
mance, for which we are indebted to the grace- 
ful scholarship and antiquarian zeal of Emily 
Sarah Holt. The period illustrated in this tale 
is that portion of the thirteenth century which 
covered the reign of Henry III. and the career 
of his famous Justiciar, Hubert de Burgh— 
| a period that was remarkable for its rapid 
and terrible incidents, its tumultuous politics, 








® Earl Hubert’s Daughter; or, The Polishing of the 
Pearl. A Tale of the Thirteenth Century. By Eminy 
Saran Hour. 12mo, pp. 371. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers, 
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and its religious superstition and intolerance, 


er to the courts of Henry and his contempora- 
ry Alexander of Scotland, and to the inner 
domestic life of the families of their great 
nobles, and it portrays with historical fideli- 


industrial characteristics. Its connected pic- 


etics, of the turbulence and haughtiness of 


ful revival of a momentous period in English 
history. 

CHARLOTTE M. YoNGr’s Love and Life'® is a 
story of the eighteenth century, treated in the 


literary style of the romance writers of the | 


atter half of th: ri albeit with some ju- | ¥ 
latter half of that period, albeit with some ju- | York : Harper and Brothers. 


10 Love and Life. An Old Story in Eighteenth Century | 


Costume. By Cuarvorrr M. Yoner, Author of the Heir 
of Redclyffe, ete. “* Franklin Sqnare Library.” 4to, pp. 54. 
New York: Harper and Brutuers. 


| dicious modifications. The pervading sw. 
slightly alleviated by the dawn of a purer | 
and milder faith. The novel carries the read- | 


| his previous works of fiction, and none of 
ty the religious and political events of the | 
day, and its social, domestic, ecclesiastical, and | 


ness and purity of its sentiment render jt 
safe and invigorating visitant of the domest;, 
circle. —As respects its characters, materials 
and general treatment, Mr. Trollope’s novel, 
Dr. Wortle’s School," has little in common wit}, 


t 


marks of his individuality as a writer. [), 
he moves in a new world, and among unfani| 


| lar persons, and with a certain appearance of 
tures of the life of the people, more especial- | 
ly of such proscribed classes as Jews and her- | 


strangeness and want of ease. The charact 
of Dr. Wortle is drawn with admirable sj) 


j}and power.—The remaining novels, Litt) 
the nobles, of the position of woman, and | 
of the reformed religious movement that was | 
beginning to make itself felt, are vivid and | 
authentic. This interesting tale is a success- | 


Pansy,’? by Mrs. Randolph, The Rebel of 
Family,’? by Mrs. Linton, Nestlenook,'* by Leon 
ard Kip, and Elsie Gordon,’ are quiet, whole- 
some, and readable tales. 


11 Dr. Wortle’s School. A Novel. By AnTUONY Tor 


|} nopk. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 30. N 


York: Harper and Brothers. 

12 Little Pansy. A Novel. By Mrs. Ranpowri. “ Fray 
lin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 71. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

13 The Rebel of the Family. A Novel. By E. Lyx» 
Linton. ‘“ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 80. N 


14 Nestlenook, A Tale. By Lronarp Kir. Sq. 12mo 
pp. 315. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
18 Elsie Gordon ; or, Through Thorny Paths, By Ewiy 


Brovir. 12mo, pp. 211. New York: Robert Carter ai 
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Chitar’s Wistorical Rerard. 


POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed on the 19th of Janu- 

ary.—The following appropriation bills 
were passed in Congress during the month: The 
Army Bill, amounting to $26,190,800; House, 
January 5; and Senate, with amendments cut- 
ting off about $200,000, January 14, Consular 
and Diplomatic Bill, $1,195,435; Senate, Janu- 
ary7. Indian Bill, $4,531,866; House, January 
11, with clause abolishing the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners. Military Academy Bill, 
$322,135 37; Senate, January 14. 

The House, January 17, directed an inquiry 
to be made into the expediency of establishing 
a telegraphic postal system by the government 
of the United States; and also as to the cost 
of reproducing facilities for transmitting tele- 
graphic messages equal to those now possess- 
ed by existing corporations, and as to the ex- 
pediency of operating the same. 

General Nathan Goff, Jun., of West Virginia, 
was nominated and confirmed as Secretary of 
the Navy, January 6. 

The following United States Senators have 
been elected: James G. Fair, Nevada; John F. 
Miller, California; Thomas F. Bayard, Dela- 
ware (re-elected); General Joseph R. Hawley, 
Connecticut; O. D. Conger, Michigan; H. L. 
Dawes, Massachusetts (re-elected); Eugene 
Hale, Maine; Thomas C. Platt, New York; 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana; John Sherman, 
Ohio; F. M. Cockrell, Missouri. 

The Maine Legislature, January 12, declared 





Harris M. Plaisted to have been elected Goy- 
ernor, 

The Superintendent of the Census reports 
the total population of the United States and 
Territories to be 50,152,356. 

The British Parliament was opened January 
6. The Queen in her address referred at length 
to the troubles in Ireland, and recommended 
the further development of the principles of 
the Land Act of 1870 “in a manner conform- 
able to the special wants of Ireland, both as 
regards the relation of landlord and tenant, 
and with a view to effective efforts for giving 
to a larger portion of the people by purchase 
& permanent proprietary interest in the soil. 
This legislation will require the removal for 
the purposes in view of all obstacles arising 
out of limitations on the ownership of proper- 
ty, with due provision for the security of the 
interests involved.”—The Irish state trials 
were begun in Dublin December 28, before 
Lord Chief Justice May and Justices Fitzger- 
ald and Barry. 

The Porte bas communicated to the ambas- 
sadors a fresh note, regretting the warlike prep- 
arations of Greece, which are bringing trouble 
and uncertainty upon the peace of Europe. In 
order to terminate such a state of affairs, which 
is disastrous to both Turkey and Greece, the 
powers are invited to send instructions to their 
ambassadors at Constantinople for a European 
conference. 

In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies, Janu- 
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ary 16, the Minister of Colonies announced that 
the pacification of Cuba was complete. 

The Crown Prince Frederick William, speak- 
ny at an institution for invalids, January 16, 
condemned strongly the anti-Jewish move- 
ment. 

DISASTERS, 

December 12.—British steamer Garnet, of Lon- 
don, wrecked in the North Sea. Seventeen 
persons lost. 

December 13.—Japanese coasting steamer 
foundered in the inland sea. Sixty-four lives 
lost. 

December 30.—Report reached London of loss 
of British steamer Montgomeryshire, from Car- 
dift for Singapore, off the coast of Portugal, 
with erew of thirty persons. 

January 3.—Dispatch to Lloyd’s from Lisbon 
stating that the English steamer Harelda, from 
Palermo bound to London, ran into the Span- 
ish steamer Leon, from Liverpool for Manila, 
twelve miles from Cape Roca. Both vessels 
sank. Nine Englishmen and fourteen Span- 
iards were landed at Lisbon. Nothing is kno vn 
of the fate of the rest. 

January 4.—Ten women and children burn- 
ed to death by a fire in the rear tenement- 
house 35 Madison Street, New York. 

January 5.—News reached Lendon of the loss 


l 
| 
| 





of the British steamer Farnley off the Denmark 
coast. All hands supposed to have been lost. 

January 7.—Thirteen persons burned todeath 
in the Stratford County (New Hampshire) Poor- 
house. 

January 15.—British ship Leonore run into 
and sunk off Hartlepool. Nine persons, inelud- 
ing the captain, drowned. 

January 16.—News of snow~slides in the 
Wahsatch Mountains, Utah. Eleven persons 
killed. 

OBITUARY. 

In London, England, George 
Eliot (Mrs. Cross), the novelist, aged sixty 
years. 

December 25.—In Berne, by his own hand, M. 
Anderwert, President-elect of the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

December 27.—In New York city, Rey. Dr. E. 
H. Chapin, aged sixty-six years. 

December 30.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Epes 
Sargent, author, aged sixty-six years. 

January 1.—In Paris, France, Louis Auguste 
Blanqui, the noted Communist, aged seventy- 
five years. 

January 4.—In Wilmington, North Carolina, 
Right Rev. Thomas Atkinson, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of North Carolina, aged seventy-three 
years. 


December 22. 





yws 
Cditur’s 

GOOD story comes to us of the late Gen- 

LX eral Jobn C. Breckinridge, who, it is said, 
related it himself not long before his death. 
He was talking to some friends of his own ca- 
reer, and speaking of the many kindnesses he 
had received at the hands of his people, and the 
many compliments paid him by his admirers. 
He added that he had recently heard of a com- 
pliment paid him during the war by an old 
Kentucky farmer, which he believed he valued 


as much as any he ever received. It was the | 


custom during the war, as indeed it has always 
been, for the country people to come into the 
county town on Saturday afternoon to hear 
and tell the news. At a meeting of this char- 
acter, in some store in Richmond, Kentucky, 
just after the battle of Chickamauga, one of 
the gentlemen said that he had heard some 
news, and being bidden to tell it, said, “I did 
hear that thar has been a most powerful fight 
down in Tennessee, and they says that for a 
long time it went mighty agin our folks, but 
that then Mr. Brackinridge came forrard and 
asked the privilege of the field for just fifteen min- 
ules, and they do say that he slew thirty thou- 
sand!” 

Kentuckians are nothing, if not parliament- 
ary. 


A Fresh little anecdote of that most genial 
gentleman, Mr. William R. Travers, who had 
been speaking of the advantages of the Raquet 





Hrauer, 


Court Club, of which he is the honored presi- 
dent. In response to several inquiries on the 
subject of the running track, from a party 
thinking of having his name put up for mem- 
bership, Mr. Travers replied, generally, that 
while on account of its shortness and sharp 
angles it was not a particularly fast track, still 
it was “ fair,” and added, in conclusion, “ Well, 
I w-will t-tell you how f-f-fast it is: t-t-t’other 
day Iran a h-h-half-mile q-q-quicker than I can 
t-t-tell you about it.” 


ALICK THOMPSON, of Virginia, tells a story 
illustrative of the peculiar vernacular of the 
people among whom he was born, and of their 
special capacity for giving evidence in a court 
of justice in a compact, accurate, and pictur- 
esque style. Some time ago he chanced to be 
visiting at a county seat in Virginia, and was 
courteously invited by the Commonwealth's 
attorney to come into the court-room on the 
following morning, with the assurance that a 
witness would testify in a murder case then 
pending. He entered the court-room, aud 
speedily after his arrival a witness was called, 
who advanced to the stand with such a jaunty 
air of self-assurance, and who kissed the book 
with such loud-sounding contidence, that he 
was sure this must be “his man.” His judg- 
ment was not incorrect. 

“Mr. Williamson,” asked the Common- 


| wealth’s attorney, “do you know anything 
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of the killing which took place at Robertson’s 
store last month ?” 

“ Know anything!” was the response; “I 
were thar.” 

“Then tell the Court and jury,” said the at- 
torney, “ what you know.” 

The witness planted himself more firmly on 
both feet, glanced around upon his auditors, 
and thus delivered himself: “ Well, you see, 
Mr. Roberson were a-sittin’ in the back part of 
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eae paper folk was held, 


WAIVING THE QUESTION. 


“Does 'e kick 2” 
“Kick! 


his store a-playin’ of his fiddle, not a-thinkin’ 
of bein’ stobbed, nor nuthin’ of the kind, when 
in come Mr. Johnson, and then and thar stobbed 
him; then he quthered a bung-starter, cleaned out 
the crowd, lipped the palin’, and cl'ared heself.” 


WueEn Judge Woods, who has just been ap- 
pointed a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, was Speaker of the Ohio Legislature, 
twenty-one years ago, his ready wit and strong 
sense made him very popular. On one occa- 
sion a rural statesman entered the hall with 
his No, 12 brogans covered with the soil of his 
native hills, and taking his seat, placed his feet 
on his desk, one boot on the toe of the other. 
The Speaker's eye was at once attracted to the 
statesman, and he called out, “The gentleman 
from which partially awakened our 








Why, Jim, T'll jes tell you. I wouldn't part with him if I wasn’t sick.” 





friend, who peered out from behind his boots, | 


and informed the Speaker that he had not 
addressed the Chair; to which Mr. Speaker 
replied: “T thought you did; I saw you were 
standing up.” The house came down, as did 
the boots. 


JUDGE CALDWELL, of North Carolina, at oye 
time was obliged to call upon an old darky to 
open his court. It was evidently the first time 
he had acted in the capacity of bailiff. He le- 
gan: “Oh yes! oh 
: yes! oh yes! De 
vi “ta hono’ble de Co’t js 
oo #& now on de bench.” 
Then, after hesitat- 
ing a moment, as if 
not knowing what 
to say, he seemed to 
hit it, and euded hy 
exclaiming, “Aj 
may de Lawd have 
mercy on his soul!” 
Caldwell retort- 
ed immediately, 
“That’s right, my 
man; that’s right: 
if there ever was a 
Court that needed 
the mercy of God, 
it’s this one.” 








Poor = Artemus 
Ward! In our day 
there has been no 
more delightful hu- 
morist. When he 
died, the press of 
England and Amer- 
ica was filled with 
tributes to hismem- 
ory. In New York 
a meeting of news- 


at which it was re- 
solved that his 
memory should 
really and truly be 
perpetuated. The manner in which this was 
done is amusingly told in the following, from 
a Boston friend: 

“A few summers since I passed a week’s va- 
cation at Waterford, Maine, and during my visit 
went to the village grave-yard to view the final 
resting-place of Artemus Ward. With some 
trouble I found the grave, there being nothing 
about the plain white slab to distinguish it 
from many similar ones around. While think- 
ing and wondering that no monument had ever 
been erected to the humorist, a countryman 
approached, to whom I said, ‘My friend, can 
you tell me why it is that “ Artemus” never 
has had a monument erected to his memory ?” 
‘Well, stranger, I guess I kin? was the reply. 
‘You see, arter Artemus died, three or four 
hundred printer fellers down in New York city 
got together and passed some beautiful reso- 
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jutions, saying that Artemus should have a 
monument, and they would pay for it then 
and there; and then they took up a collection, 
which amounted to twenty dollars and sixty 
cents, so I’m told; and since then this town 
hain’t seen either the monument or the mon- 
ey: but, stranger, we did get a copy of the reso- 


.” 
ons, 


Not long ago a young lady of Philadelphia 
was spending her vacation in Norwich, New 
York, and during a conversation with her, 
which naturally turned upon the city of her 
adoption, the subject of the Quaker residents 
thereof was mentioned, ‘Soon after I went 
to Philadelphia to live,” she said, “I became 
quite intimately acquainted with a nice old 
jady, a former Quakeress, who had changed 
her manner of worship. I was enthusiastically 
telling her one day how much I liked the 
Quakeresses ; What a charming simplicity was 
theirs; how quiet they appeared; what a se- 
rene spirituality, so far removed from all earth- 
ly taint, shone in their faces. Looking at me 
with a kindly smile, the old lady replied, ‘That 
is all very nice and sweet to think about, but 
when they look like that, they are just a-boiling 
inside!” She knew. She had “been there.” 


Ir was very considerate of Judge Parker to 
doan act of courtesy to a young lady in Indi- 


before him. The case seemed to be quite clear 
and simple, and he was about to order a decree, 
when he noticed the daughter of one of the 
parties, and requested her to come forward, 
take the stand, and be sworn. He asked her 
a few unimportant questions, and granted the 
divorce. At the dinner table one of the coun- 
sel asked if it was necessary that the young 
lady should testify. ‘“ Well, no,” said the judge, 
smiling; “but I saw that she had a new bon- 
net, and was striving to show it, and I con- 
cluded to give her a better opportunity by 
putting her on the stand.” 


In Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s Story of the Unit- 
ed States Navy, for Boys, just published by Har- 
per and Brothers, are many pleasant anec- 
dotes growing out of our early naval history. 
Before the war of 1812, Captains Hull and Da- 
cres were personal acquaintances, their ships 
happening to be together in the Delaware. 
The captains met at a party, and had some 
conversation in regard to the merits of their 
respective navies. Hull was lively and good- 
humored. When they spoke of what would 
happen if,in the event of war, they should come 
in collision, Hull said, “ Take care of that ship 
of yours if I ever catch her, in the Constitution.” 

Dacres laughed, and offered a handsome bet 
that if they ever did meet as antagonists, his 
friend would find out his mistake. Hull re- 
fused a money wager, but ventured to stake 
on the issue—a hat. Years after this, the con- 
jectured encounter did oceur; and when, after 


| a desperate fight, in which the English frigate 
| became a wreck upon the water, Captain Da- 





cres came on board the Constitution and offered 
his sword to Hull, who was waiting to shake 
hands with him, “ No, no,” said Hull, “I will 
not take a sword from one who knows so well 
how to use it; but I will trouble you for that 
hat.” 


AT the opening of his book, Mr. Lossing de- 
scribes brietly the battle of Lexington in 1775, 
and the gathering, three days afterward, of a 
motley, undisciplined army of full twenty thou- 
sand men at Cambridge, with all sorts of arms, 
dressed in all sorts of clothing, forming a most 
grotesque appearance, and almost everybody 
assuming the right to be captain. This was 


| the eall to arms: 


Come ont, ye Continentallers! 
We're going for to go 

To fight the red-coat enemy, 
Who’re very cute, you know. 

Now shoulder arms! Eyes right, and dress! 
Front! (Dave, pull up your hose.) 

Step! whoop! That’s slick. Now carry arms! 
(Mike Jones, turn out your toes.) 

Charge bagnet! That’s your sort, my boys! 
Now quick time. March! That’s right: 

Just so we'd poke the enemy 
If they were but in sight. 

sill Sneezer, keep your canteen down; 
We're going for to travel. 

Capting, I wants to halt a bit; 
My shoe is full of gravel. 

No wonder, having written “The Wonderful 
One-hoss Shay,” 


That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 


that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, having a 
fondness for carriage-building, should be elect- 
ed a member of the Carriage Builders’ National 
Association, and that he should have address- 
ed them at their annual meeting at Chicago 
the following more than one-hoss letter: 
GextirMen,—I am sorry that I can not slip over into 
the meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago next 
Thursday evening; but the stride would be a long one, 
and the only vehicle I was ever concerned in building 
went to pieces one day very suddenly, Besides, I am just 
now working in harness as a lecturer, and if I should bolt 
or run away, I do not know what would become of the 
college vehicle to which I am attached. I must therefore 
content myself with wishing the company a good time, 
everybody happy, and not one sulky. 
Yours, very truly, O. W. Horners. 
Tue Mormons are strict observers of the 
Sabbath. While I was living in a remote set- 
tlement, where it was difficult to procure la- 
bor, I had oceasion for the services of the only 
carpenter in the place. He said that he was 
under an engagement to Brother H to 
work by the day, but that he would ask to be 
let off for an hour or two. So we called upon 
Brother H , who was told by the carpenter 
that if he would not allow him the time, he 
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would be obliged to take the Lord’s time for 
the job. Brother H—— considered the mat- 
ter for a moment or two, and then replied: 
“Well, Brother E——,I think, on the whole, 
you'd better take it out of the Lord’s time, for 










was low in her mind. She sat brooding for 
. ° 5 
some time, and then cried out, “O} 


9 Aunt 


, would you grant me a great fayor ” 
The aunt threw her work down, and eagerly 
. ‘ : : S A 
replied: “ Certainly, my darling. What js it» 














A BRUSH AT THE DERBY, XCITING 





THE STAGE, 





I reckon He is a good 
deal the most forgiv- 
ing of the two.” 

In acity of Central 
New York live a phy- 
and his wife 
who are near three- 
score and ten. Re- 
cently a girl applied 
to the lady for a sit- 
The doctor 
was present during 
the interview. After 

conversation, 
applicant said 
she especially 


sician 


uation. 


Some 
the 
that 
desired a place where 
she could stay—that 
her chief object was 
to get permanent em- 
ployment. The lady 
said that if the girl 
gave satisfaction, after trial, she would, of 
course, keep her. 

“Well,” said the applicant, rising to go, “I 
don’t suppose it would be worth while to come, 
anyhow: you both seem pretty old.” 

“ You might stay till the funeral!” shouted the 
doctor, as she retired. 





A younG lady from Boston went some time 
ago to be photographed. She was staying 
with a loving aunt, and being in rather deli- 
cate health, was the object of that relative’s 
affectionate solicitude. At the appointed time 
the pictures had not come, and the young lady 





It’S A LONG LANE THAT TAKES PLENTY 
OF TURNING, 



































And then the young 
lady, in her sweet- 
est tones, said, “] 
want that  photo- 
graph man’s head in 
a charger.” 


THE city of Salem, 
Massachusetts, has 
the reputation of be- 
ing a kind of moder- 
ate, leisurely place, 
the paradise of re- 
tired and respecta- 
ble merchants and 
ship-masters, and a 
good deal behind the 
times. The neigh- 
boring city of Lynn 
has just the opposite 
reputation—a wide- 
awake, go-ahead, ac- 
tive city. There has 
been for many years some feeling of rivalry 
between the two cities, and this fact will give 
» point to the circumstance that follows. 

A Mr. S , of Lynn, was ill of typhoid 
fever, during which he was delirious, his 
thoughts assuming.all sorts of fantastic shapes 
and curious combinations. One day he aston- 
ished his attendants by breaking out in this 
way: “Isn’t if a queer circumstance that the 
Christians in the earliest days of the Church 
always went to meeting in wheelbarrows ?” 
And he at once added the remark: “But the 
queerest thing of all is that Salem is the only 
| place where that custom is still continued.” 














